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THE GUARDIANSHIP OF THE 
SUEZ CANAL 


A View of Anglo-Egyptian Relations 
Halford L. Hoskins 


HE OPENING of the Suez Ship Canal in November 

1869 was an event worthy of the elaborate ceremonies 

which attended it. The inauguration of the 100-mile 
waterway was celebrated at the time primarily as a unique en- 
gineering achievement. Its real importance lay, naturally, in 
its utility as a direct, sea-level commercial artery between East 
and West, “always free and open,” according to the Suez Canal 
Convention of 1888, “in time of war as in time of peace, to every 
vessel of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag.” Down 
® Havrorp L. Hoskins is a Senior Specialist in International Relations in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. He has long been a student of British 
interests in the Middle East and Africa, as numerous writings attest: among these are 
two books, British Routes to India and European Imperialism in Africa. As Director of 
The Middle East Institute, he was instrumental in 1946 in launching the Middle East 


Journal, in the April 1947 issue of which appeared his article “Background of the British 
Position in Arabia.” 
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to the present day, however, even greater consequence has 
stemmed from the fact that the Canal altered the political ge- 
ography of nearly half of the globe and thus affected not only 
the trade and industry of many countries, but also their prob- 
lems of security, giving direction to some of their basic foreign 
policies. 

The political implications of the waterway are best illustrated 
by the attitude maintained by Great Britain from the time of 
the first serious proposals for a ship canal to join the Medi- 
terranean and Red seas. As the leading commercial state of the 
19th century, with well-developed interests in Asia and Africa, 
Great Britain might have welcomed a convenient alternative 
to the punishingly long route by the Cape of Good Hope. On 
the contrary, for purely political reasons, it employed its every 
resource to obstruct the canal undertaking. For the same reasons, 
once the Canal was an accomplished fact, it became a major 
feature of British policy to acquire and maintain external con- 
trol of the route — a policy by no means yet discarded. 

Although of course related, the political control and guardian- 
ship of the Canal and its commercial control and operation are 
quite separate matters. The Canal was built and is still operated 
by the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, 
which derives its rights and powers from a 99-year charter 
granted in 1856 by Said Pasha, Turkish Viceroy of Egypt. The 
promoter of the enterprise, Ferdinand de Lesseps, had hoped 
to minimize international difficulties by enlisting British finan- 
cial interests in the construction and operation of the waterway 
through the medium of an international stock company. These 
hopes were killed by British official attitude, however, with the 
result that the Suez Canal Company became at the outset and 
still remains in most respects predominantly French in character. 
Although the British Government now is a large individual 
stockholder, the Company is merely a European commercial 
enterprise intent on deriving profits from its services. That the 
Canal often is regarded as a British monopoly is due to inter- 
national political arrangements rather than to corporate com- 
mercial rights. 
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THE NATURE OF BRITISH CANAL CONTROL 


As long as a substantial land barrier interposed between the 
Mediterranean and the eastern seas, Great Britain was quite 
content with Egypt as a Turkish vassal state, Turkey having 
been brought within the British political system early in the 
19th century. Once the physical barrier had been pierced by the 
Suez Canal, at a time when Turkey was being subjected to in- 
creasing Russian pressure, British policy underwent a basic trans- 
formation. An agreement with Egypt of September 7, 1877, 
brought that Turkish province more closely within the British 
sphere. The acquisition of Cyprus as a military base in 1878, 
the protectorate of Egypt in 1914, the reservations attached to 
Egyptian independence in 1922, the Anglo-Egyptian alliance 
of 1936, and the present concern for new bases in the Middle 
East are among the more conspicuous illustrations of British 
determination to maintain external control and protection over 
one of the most strategic positions in the world. 

The manner in which Great Britain has used its hold on Egypt 
to maintain political control over the Suez Canal, and again 
the way in which an internationally recognized guardianship 
of the Canal has been employed to guide the destinies of Egypt 
is not always fully appreciated. It is common knowledge, of 
course, that after several years of negotiation, Great Britain 
was joined by eight other powers in 1888 in a convention de- 
signed to give the Canal a measure of international oversight 
and making Egypt — then under British military occupation — 
the mandataire for the carrying out of the treaty provisions. The 
real significance lay in a reservation attached by the British Gov- 
ernment stipulating that nothing contained in the convention 
should be understood to “fetter the liberty of action of Her 
Majesty’s Government during the occupation of Egypt.” 
Through all of the changes which have taken place since in the 
status of Egypt, the substance of this reservation of 1888 has been 
preserved in one way or another down to the present time. From 
this circumstance the British Government derives its powers 
as the guardian of the Canal. It is this vested right that is now 
being contested by Egypt. 
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EGYPT’S ASPIRATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Egypt emerged from World War I, as did other units of the 
former Ottoman Empire, with a strong urge to achieve national 
status. Technical independence was reached in 1921-1922, but 
the existence of the Suez Canal within the national boundaries 
and the entrenched position of Great Britain with reference to 
the over-all defense of that waterway, which, practically speak- 
ing, meant the defense of Egypt, made real independence more 
or less illusory. The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, arrived at 
after many compromises, still recognized the right of Great 
Britain, in providing for the security of the Canal, to maintain 
troops, pilots, and planes in Egypt for that purpose until Egypt 
itself should be prepared to assume the burden of Canal defense. 
On the strength of this arrangement, the British and their Ameri- 
can allies operated with large forces in Egypt during World 
War II and thwarted Italian and German thrusts which other- 
wise would have penetrated without difficulty through a com- 
plaisant country to cut the Canal and considerably affect the 
outcome of the war. Egypt thus was spared subservience to 
totalitarian powers, but with British armed forces remaining 
on Egyptian soil little gratitude has been felt or manifested. 

In the meantime, the commercial monopoly conceded to the 
Suez Canal Company by Said Pasha in 1856 has been running 
out. In 1968, unless the charter should be extended, all of the 
rights, properties, and facilities of the Company will revert to 
Egypt. For a variety of reasons which cannot be entered into 
here, Egypt until recently received almost no benefits of any 
kind from the operations of the Suez Canal Company and there 
is every reason to believe that the Egyptian Government, al- 
though now a partner in the Company on a limited scale, will 
assume full control of Canal operations at the earliest possible 
moment both to obtain an important source of revenue and to 
occupy a more important place in the international community. 
Already steps are being taken by the Company toward liquidat- 
ing its investment in anticipation of the termination of the com- 
mercial concession. It is beside the point to guess that Egypt may 
not find its possession of the Canal as a commercial enterprise 
an unalloyed advantage, financially or otherwise, in view of the 
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necessity of purchasing all of the Company’s equipment and 
establishments at a fair price, maintaining the Canal at top effi- 
ciency, and providing various kinds of expert services. It is 
essential to note, however, that the assumption of full ownership 
and control of the waterway will not in itself include the duty 
or the privilege of providing for its physical defense against 
external dangers. Egyptian leaders boldly aspire to that also. 


ALTERED POSTWAR CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, morally reinforced by the 
unratified Anglo-Italian agreement of April 16, 1938, to which 
Egypt adhered, left to Great Britain the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the Canal until such time as, in the estimation of British 
authorities, Egyptian armed forces might be capable of assuming 
the task. At that time such an arrangement, projecting the final 
issue into an unknown future, undoubtedly seemed safe and 
reasonable to British imperialists. World War II wrought im- 
portant changes in the outlook of both states, however. At the 
war's end, the powers which originally had assumed the right of 
determining the international status of the Suez Canal, Great 
Britain among them, were war-ruined and exhausted. It seemed 
to the Egyptian Government, consequently, that the time was 
ripe to take over the defense of the Canal, since only by so doing 
could the last vestiges of British control in Egypt be eliminated. 
To this end, Sir Amin Osman Pasha, Wafdist Minister of 
Finance, communicated with the British Ambassador in Egypt 
shortly after the termination of hostilities in Europe and sug- 
gested a revision of the treaty of 1936, although the ten-year 
interval of unaltered application prescribed by that instrument 
had not then expired. 

British attitudes in the meantime had undergone considerable 
change. Egypt had displayed strong pro-Italian leanings in the 
earlier stages of World War II and at one time Egyptian agents 
actually were in secret collusion with Italian forces with the 
aim of betraying British defensive positions in Egypt. This and 
other evidences of insincerity and disloyalty on the part of cer- 
tain Egyptian elements, coupled with strong anti-foreign demon- 
strations and with repeated assertions by Egyptian ministers 
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that no foreign armed forces or military bases on Egyptian soil 
would be tolerated after the close of the war, naturally did not 
create a congenial atmosphere for a dispassionate postwar con- 
sideration of Egyptian demands. 


ATTITUDE OF THE BRITISH LABOR GOVERNMENT 


In view of the intransigent attitude of all classes of the Egyp- 
tian population and the practical necessity of preserving a satis- 
factory working arrangement with the Egyptian Government, 
British leaders gave serious thought in 1945 and the years im- 
mediately following to the practicability of evacuating Egypt 
completely and transferring bases and personnel to other areas. 
Aside from the temper of Egypt, it was widely felt that the entire 
strategy of canal defense ought to be reviewed in the light of the 
experience of World War II and the potentialities of the air- 
plane and the atomic bomb. It was clear that, even though the 
Suez Canal had been completely obstructed for only 76 days 
during the war, it was no longer to be counted on for military 
purposes in wartime, although, of course, its use must be denied 
to any hostile power. Egypt and the Canal must still be defended. 
If India and the Far East were of less consequence than for- 
merly, other interests promised in part to replace them. A new 
economic empire was projected in East and Central Africa. In 
this development program the Sudan and irrigation schemes 
based on the White and Blue Niles figured largely. At the same 
time, with increasing world demands for petroleum and petro- 
leum products and the discovery of vast new sources of oil in 
southwestern Iran, a new type of interest in the Persian Gulf 
oil refinery at Abadan on the Shatt al-Arab by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, largely in the years since 1942, did not suggest 
any thought of British withdrawal from the Middle East area. 
In fact, the Suez Canal appeared to remain substantially as 
essential to British interests as at any time previously. 

The problem of vantage points on which to base military 
strategy in the Middle East, should Egypt be evacuated, pre- 
sently became and still remains one of the most controversial 
points in British external relations. There were experts who 
argued that Egypt and the Canal could be safeguarded from new 
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naval, military, and air bases in Palestine, supplemented, per- 
haps, by establishments in Hashimite Jordan, Saudi Arabia, the 
Sudan, East Africa, Cyprus, or Cyrenaica. Others believed that 
there could be no proper substitute for Egypt itself, for material 
as well as strategic reasons. Since the beginning of the British 
occupation of Egypt not less than 150 military depots had been 
established therein. The main depot at Tel el-Kebir was ap- 
proximately 28 miles in circumference. No other port in the 
Eastern Mediterranean equaled Alexandria as a naval base, and 
there were huge repair shows in Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, and 
Port Said. A number of army factories also had to be taken into 
consideration. Several of these establishments were connected 
by rail and pipelines. British army officers estimated the value 
of buildings and facilities which would be left behind in the 
event of withdrawal at £160,000,000 and guessed that between 
two and five years would be required for the removal of such 
supplies and equipment as could be salvaged. 

Regardless of the sacrifice that would be involved, the British 
Labor Government felt that a cooperative spirit in Egypt was 
more vital to the security of interests in the Middle East than 
the retention of bases in that country. Early in May 1946, con- 
sequently, during preliminary discussions of a revision of the 
1936 treaty, it overrode protests of Conservative leaders and 
urgent pleas from South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and formally agreed in principle to a complete withdrawal of 
all forces and bases from Egypt upon the conclusion of a new 
military alliante containing provisions for the joint defense of 
the Suez Canal. 

Egyptian leaders were anxious to hasten the day of British 
departure, but they were unwilling to accept an alliance which 
would admit of the return of British troops even in time of 
emergency and, moreover, they could not agree to Brisish plans 
for remaining in the Sudan. In a mood of complete ¢xasperation, 
tbe Egyptian Government even carried its cage to the United 
Nations Security Council in July 1947. On the basis of Articles 
35 and 37 of the UN Charter, the Gouncil was requested to direct 
the total and immediate evacuatiO& of British troops from Egypt 


and the Sudan. The Security Council was unwilling to take such 
\ 
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a stand in the matter and after some debate only recommended 
the resumption of direct negotiations between the two principals. 
In the following September the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
Nugrashi Pasha, turned to the United States. Visiting Washing- 
ton in person, he urged that the United States Government send 
a military mission to Egypt to replace the British mission which 
was just being dissolved and to build up large and efficient armed 
forces and armament factories as quickly as possible against the 
day when Egypt would be the sole protector of the Suez Canal. 
For a variety of reasons, among which possibly was the inad- 
visability of creating a precedent for the Republic of Panama 
with reference to the Panama Canal, the Egyptian request was 
turned down. 

Although treaty negotiations were interrupted early in 1947, 
British authorities proceeded with the reduction of their forces 
in Egypt and the removal of troops and headquarters from Cairo 
and elsewhere to the Suez Canal zone. By the close of the year a 
new cantonment, based on a former prisoner of war camp and 
consisting largely of Nissen huts, had been nearly finished at 
Fayid on the Suez-Port Said railway for the accommodation 
of 10,000 troops as authorized by the existing treaty. The British 
Cabinet still was inclined to consider complete evacuation of 
Egyptian territory as probably necessary to the re-establishment 
of stable and satisfactory relations with Egypt, but the retention 
of forces in the Canal Zone, even on a tentative basis, was thought 
to be wise until an area of agreement on political aspects of 
Canal defense had been reached. 


EFFECTS OF THE ISRAEL WAR 


From this point the relations of the two countries were affected 
considerably by the events which culminated in the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel. When in April 1948 Egyptian armies 
confidently began the invasion of Palestine and the Negev, Egyp- 
tian patriotic fervor was at an all-time high. Under the circum- 
stances, the British not yet having discarded all feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of order in Palestine, a number 
of unfortunate incidents occurred which placed great strain on 
Anglo-Egyptian relationships. In fact, relations deteriorated to 
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the point where, on October 9, the acting British Ambassador 
served notice that his government, in view of the international 
situation, was not prepared to withdraw its troops from Egypt. 
But when at the turn of the year the Egyptians found themselves 
on the defensive and it was clear that the Israelis were being 
abetted by the United States, the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments found themselves strangely aligned together. In January 
1949, with Israel troops on Egyptian soil within striking dis- 
tance of the Canal, the British Ambassador in Washington inti- 
mated that his government might have to take steps under the 
treaty of 1936 for the defense of Egypt. 

Israel belief that the British were arming their Arab League 
enemies, British realization that the possibility of developing 
defense bases in Palestine probably no longer existed, and 
Egypt’s disillusionment as to its military prowess very consider- 
ably improved relations between the British and Egyptian gov- 
ernments. Extensive concessions by the Suez Canal Company 
making Egypt a “privileged partner” further eased the tension 
during the early months of 1949. Other factors, too, were opera- 
tive. Members of the Egyptian Cabinet were becoming uneasy 
at the success of Russian agents, working from their own em- 
bassy and from the Bulgarian and Polish legations in Cairo, in 
sowing fertile seeds of communism among the depressed ele- 
ments of the 20 million inhabitants of the country. Moreover, 
Soviet attacks on Iran unmistakably indicated the need of ending 
the impasse with Great Britain. 

There is no longer any doubt that both the Egyptian and 
British governments are anxious to find a satisfactory formula 
for their continuing relations. In this search the initiative now 
will have to be taken by an Egyptian Government which can 
speak for all major parties and which, in consequence, can enter 
confidently into long-term treaty commitments. Such a govern- 
ment has not existed since King Farouk summarily ousted the 
Wafdists — almost certainly the strongest political group in the 
country — in February+942. The return of the Wafd party with 
a clear majority in the elections of January 1950 may possibly 
provide a basis for a renewal of attempts at accord. Although 
Wafd leaders during the pre-election period repeatedly avowed 
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their intent of insisting on the complete evacuation of Egyptian 
soil (which, of course, includes the Canal Zone) by British 
forces and of uniting Egypt and the Sudan, such assertions may 
have been meant to counter opposition charges of their being 
ready to sell out to Britain. Of all parties, the Wafd has been 
most cooperatively inclined toward Britain in the past. It may 
now possess such strength as to be able to act independently and 
to resume treaty negotiations — unless its leadership concludes 
that British armed protection of the Canal (and of Egypt) is 
no longer essential. Meanwhile, there appears to be no thought 
in London that withdrawal either from the Canal Zone or from 
the Sudan will be obligatory in the near future. 


THE SEARCH FOR POLICY BASES 


Egyptian policy in the contemporary world setting is clear. 
It is simply, as heir apparent to the Suez Canal Company and 
as a principal leader of the Middle East group of Muslim 
states, to build up its power and prestige by taking over the 
political control of the Canal as the day of commercial owner- 
ship draws near. That this is a definite intent appears both in 
repeated statements of policy and in highhanded interference 
with shipping through the Canal during and since the Palestine 
crisis. In the prospective renewal of treaty negotiations with 
Great Britain, the Egyptian Government will have to consider 
whether, in the uncertain state of international relations, it will 
be willing under any circumstances to have British troops on 
Egyptian soil and whether it might not be preferable in the years 
immediately ahead to have a relatively small British garrison 
stationed in the Canal Zone under treaty provisions rather than to 
see substantial British forces poised beyond Egyptian control in 
Cyrenaica or Cyprus or East Africa. Even in view of the prob- 
able decline in the strategic value of the Canal owing to new 
techniques of destruction, it is extremely unlikely that the British 
will bring themselves to renounce all concern for the security 
of the Canal. In any event, no lasting agreement on Suez Canal 
problems can be reached which does not take into account other 
principal areas of concern to both parties. Both, for example, 
will have to restudy their respective rights in the Sudan, includ- 
ing water diversion projects above the Egyptian boundary. 
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Great Britain, meanwhile, is in the difficult position of having 
to work out a new orientation for its policy in the Middle East. 
The broad aims of British diplomacy —to defend the whole 
region against attack from without and from internal disintegra- 
tion — remain substantially unchanged from pre-World War 
II days. The changes lie in the political background against 
which these objectives are to be pursued. Prewar treaties of 
alliance with Middle East states other than Egypt have lost most 
of their virtue. The Arab League, by which considerable store 
was set, has fallen to pieces. The Middle East Supply Center, 
which was to have been the basis for a British Point Four in the 
Middle East, did not long survive the war which inspired it. 
Palestine, and perhaps even Iraq, no longer offer positions of 
vantage. The Indian Empire has passed away. British finances 
have been too badly strained too long to enable the Middle East 
Office to undertake large development projects in any Middle 
Eastern state. British Middle East policy, together with the 
British purse, is nearly bankrupt. What new basis can be found 
for its implementation? 

The answer that seems slowly to be taking shape in British 
minds is the product of two sets of circumstances. The first of 
these lies in the fact that the defense of the Canal, which now- 
adays means the defense of the entire Middle East, cannot be 
arranged for on a local basis. No physical force that could be 
mustered by any one or by all of the Arab countries, or even by 
the British with local aid, could seriously impede the progress 
of Russian legions, should Soviet policy become more than 
usually adventurous. The defense of the Middle East, in fact, 
turns upon the general relationships of the great powers. The 
turning of the United States from isolationism to world leader- 
ship is the real deterrent to aggression in the Middle East. 

The second factor is closely akin to the first. It is found in the 
rapid growth of United States economic and political interest 
in the Middle East area. United States dependence on Middle 
East oil is considerable and growing. Also growing is an aware- 
ness that aid to Greece and Turkey, to be effective, requires a 
stable hinterland. Moreover, the Point Four program, together 
with intelligent oil diplomacy, may yet in considerable measure 
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restore United States prestige in the Middle East, shattered by 
the dislocation of the Palestinian Arab population during the 
Israel war. 

In view of these considerations, there is now for the first time 
a disposition on the part of British strategists to draw in the 
United States as a partner in all plans for Middle East defense 
and economic development. This, of course, is not without refer- 
ence to recent British policies involving the cooperation of the 
United States in other spheres also, but the apparent willingness 
to accept the United States as an associate in an area which long 
has been regarded as vital to British imperial welfare is a pecu- 
liarly significant indication of the extent to which the British 
Government is attempting to be realistic in revamping essential 
features of basic policies. Any future Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
negotiations undoubtedly will reflect the area of Anglo-Ameri- 
can agreement on Middle East problems and probably will have 
a wider significance than will be apparent at once in whatever 
terms can be arrived at. 
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AL-AHRAM — THE TIMES OF 
THE ARAB WORLD 


Helen A. Kitchen 


HE JOURNALIST who scooped the entire world’s 

press on the decision of King Edward VIII to abdicate 

his throne for “the woman I love” was neither Drew 
Pearson nor the London Times’ Court reporter, but rather an 
Egyptian newspaperman named Gabriel Taqla. Hours before 
European or American tickers had the story, coffee shop ha- 
bitués in Cairo were reading news of this historic event in Egypt’s 
leading newspaper, the Arabic-language al-dhram. For news- 
paperman Tagqla, who got wind of the story while vacationing 
on the Riviera, this was just one in a series of journalistic tri- 
umphs that had long since made his a/-Ahram the first paper of 
the Arab world. 

What the London Times is to Englishmen and the New York 
Times to Americans, al-Ahram (literally, “The Pyramids’) 
is to the Arabic-reading public from Tripolitania to the Eu- 
phrates. In a part of the world where the majority of the press is 
still in that flamboyant stage of partisan, opportunistic journal- 
ism which Americans witnessed in the United States at the turn 
of the century, al-Ahram has for 75 years demonstrated that there 
is a Middle East market for solid, responsible treatment of for- 
eign and domestic affairs. In so doing, it has inspired other 
Egyptian papers to pattern themselves on its model; and today 
the Egyptian press, in addition to its quota of “yellow” sheets, 
has a growing number of dailies and weeklies which have a real 
sense of journalistic responsibility. 

By American standards, al-Adhram’s circulation is not large 
®Heren A. Kitcuen lived in Cairo from 1944 to 1947, during part of which time she 
was a member of the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic Services 


and was later attached to the American Embassy. In 1947-48 she heid the position of 
Editorial Assistant on the staff of the Middle East Journal. 
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— somewhere between 100,000 and 120,000. But the number of 
papers dispensed is a misleading index to the circulation or in- 
fluence of newspapers in the Middle East, where a copy is often 
read by a dozen or more people before it is eventually used to 
wrap up groceries at the corner market. The important point is 
that the politically-conscious segment of the Egyptian popula- 
tion, almost to a man, knows a/-Ahram intimately and has confi- 
dence in what it has to say. And while the country’s high illit- 
eracy circumscribes the number of actual readers, much of the 
information contained in newspapers is passed along by word of 
mouth in the coffee shops where Egyptians love to gather: no 
people in the world can spread news or gossip faster than the 
Arabs. It is noteworthy, too, that a significant percentage of 
al-Ahram’s total output is airmailed to subscribers outside of 
Egypt; its prestige is as great with the educated Arab in Bagh- 
dad, Damascus, London, or Washington, as in Cairo itself.’ 


THE TAQLA FAMILY: JOURNALISTIC PIONEERS 


It was in 1875 that two young Lebanese brothers, Salim and 
Bisharah Taqla, fled the Ottoman censorship in their own 
country to seek an outlet for their journalistic talents in Egypt, 
where press restraints were milder. In the basement of their 
modest home in Alexandria (the paper was moved to Cairo in 
1900), they set up their first hand press, and thus founded what 
was to become the most important journalistic dynasty in the 
Middle East. For al-Ahram has become a tightly-knit family 
organization, in which each succeeding generation of Taqlas 
seems to rise to the occasion with a “man of the hour” possessing 
those qualifications of leadership, journalistic know-how, and 
high principles which Egyptians have come to consider synony- 
mous with al-dhram. Although both Christians and foreigners 
in the predominantly Muslim land of Egypt, the Taqlas have 
succeeded in making al-dhram an accepted spokesman for 


1One noteworthy example of al-dhram’s influence outside of Egypt: when the Arab 
League was being organized in 1945, the Lebanese Parliament appeared reluctant to 
join the federation, and Prime Minister Riad Solh decided to go before the legislators 
to plead the case for the Leaguc. As his text, he used an editorial from al-Ahram. Many 
Lebanese have said that this editorial had a great deal of effect in convincing Parliament 
that it was in Lebanon’s best interest to support the formation of the League. 
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Islamic and Egyptian thought, even during Egypt’s sensitive 
years of budding nationalism. An important factor has been their 
unique ability to attract into the al-Ahram organization the best 
in Arab journalistic talent, both Christian and Muslim. 

For example, the noted literary figure and theological re- 
former, Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh, first came to be known 
through this newspaper’s columns; many of the earliest writings 
of the famous nationalist leader, Mustafa Kamil, reached the 
public via al-dhram; and the celebrated Arab poet, Khalil 
Mutran, was long associated with the Taqlas. Present-day con- 
tributors who come to mind include Dr. Taha Husayn, dis- 
tinguished blind scholar and the foremost contemporary Arab 
literary figure; * Dr. Ali Mustafa Musharrafah Pasha, eminent 
physicist and dean of the School of Science at Cairo’s Fuad 
University, who, until his death in January of this year, contrib- 
uted a regular column on significant developments in the world 
of science, atomic and otherwise; and Dr. Fuad Sarruf, out- 
standing Arab intellectual and journalist, whose Monday morn- 
ing column analyzes important developments in international 
affairs. d/-Ahram also has on its staff a journalist who has fre- 
quently been described as the premier columnist (in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word) in the Arabic press. Ahmad al-Sawi 
Muhammad’s popular feature, Min al-zakibat al-barid (“From 
the Mailbag”), deals in a masterly fashion with the problems of 
everyday life which harass the common man. His popularity 
is evidenced by the fact that he receives a phenomenally high 
“fan mail” for the Arab world — 100 to 150 letters a week from 
readers in all social classes. 

By a strange recurrence al-dhram’s publishers have all died 
while relatively young men at the peak of their careers. Their 
colleagues say that this is not fate, but a simple matter of over- 
work. Salim Taqla, who, as the elder of the two founders be- 
came the first editor-publisher, was only 47 when he died in 
1892. But in his 17 years as al-Ahram chief, the newspaper 
mushroomed rapidly in both value and prestige, and Taqla had 
become a name to be reckoned with in Egypt. Following Salim’s 


2 Recently appointed Minister of Public Instruction in the new cabinet of Prime Minister 
Nahhas Pasha. 
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death, Bisharah Taqla assumed direction of the paper, but nine 
years later he died also. 

Next in line for the publisher’s chair was Bisharah Taqla’s 
only son, Gabriel. However, he was only a boy, with a uni- 
versity education in Paris still ahead of him. It was then that 
Bisharah’s widow, who knew al-Ahram intimately, stepped in 
to fill the gap until her son should come of age. A family friend, 
Da’ud Barakat Bey acted as editor for Madame Taqla,* but for 
the next seven years she kept a close watch on the paper’s per- 
sonnel and policies. Her portrait still hangs in the editorial 
offices, an open refutation of the widespread impression that 
Arab women have no influence in public affairs. 

Young Gabriel Taqla, tutored from the cradle to become 
publisher of the newspaper, was to be a/-Ahram’s greatest and 
most colorful chief. Under a gay and bantering manner, Gabriel 
possessed a razor-edge mind and singular administrative ability. 
Those who knew him socially wondered when he found time to 
manage his paper and his family’s many investments, for he 
loved parties and had a conversational wit that charmed both 
ladies and men. But the monumental strides that al-dhram made 
during his 35 years as its publisher are eloquent testimony to his 
ability and drive. 

Gabriel took over the paper in 1908, when he was barely 
twenty years old, and began at once to pioneer a series of in- 
novations which changed basically the complexion of Arab 
journalism. Dissatisfied with having foreign news fed to him by 
British, French, German, and American news agencies, and in 
order to reduce the Big Power slant in his news columns, he 
established his own foreign correspondents and wire service in 
every important world capital. He built the modern newspaper 
plant in which al-Ahram is now published — a plant which com- 
pares favorably with any in Europe. He introduced photographs 
into the hitherto drab pages of Egyptian papers; he brought the 
earliest rotary presses to Cairo. Although another Cairo news- 
paper (al-Muqattam) had experimented briefly with Arabic 


8 For a short period before Da’ud Barakat took over, Khalil Mutran served as acting 
editor. Mutran had previously been the newspaper’s Cairo correspondent during the 
period when al-Ahram’s headquarters were in Alexandria. 
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linotype machines, Taqla was the first publisher to use them in 
actual production. Visitors would often find him at his desk 
studying large-scale models of Arabic type, for one of his hob- 
bies was the redesigning of traditional Arabic type faces to make 
them easier to read on the printed page. 

Circulation jumped from 12,000 to 100,000 and al-Ahram in- 
creased its pages from 4 to an average of 16 to 20, with special 
editions running as large as a 96-page tabloid. Taqla instituted 
erudite analyses of world and local problems by outstanding 
Arab statesmen, scholars, and historians; dispatched reporters 
(for the first time in Egypt) to prime ministers and high officials 
to get exclusive interviews on why things were or were not 
being done. He increased his staff from a handful to 350 persons. 
Spending lavishly from his own pocket, he sponsored the Graf 
Zeppelin’s trip to the Middle East in 1932, persuaded the In- 
ternational Archeological Conference to hold one of its sessions 
in Egypt, and gave his financial support to low cost educational 
tours to Europe for Egyptians. In 1930 Tagqla invited the Latin 
Press Association to hold its annual congress in Cairo, and paid 
the expenses of the 120 delegates himself. 

In order to get first-class personnel, he paid salaries which 
were high in comparison with other Egyptian newspapers and 
distributed bonuses frequently. Taqla had a strong feeling of 
affection and loyalty toward his staff, and dismissals were — 
and are — practically unheard-of. When war came in 1939 and 
newsprint rationing forced Taqla to cut al-dhram down to four 
pages,* not a man was dropped from the expanded prewar 
staff. Cairo rumor has it that Taqla’s generosity was so great that 
he even permitted his star reporter, Mahmud Abu al-Fath, to 
remain on the pay roll for six months after it was known that 
he was preparing to launch a/-Misri, a newspaper which has 
since become al-Ahram’s chief competitor. 

There is another story, now almost legend in Cairo, of an 
American business representative who came to Taqla during 

* Actually, the shrewd al-dhram chief had foreseen the inevitability of war and had 
stockpiled sufficient newsprint to allow al-dhram to continue publishing an 8 or 10 page 
paper throughout the war years. However, government wartime regulations required 
pooling of all newsprint by the Middle East Supply Centre, which in turn rationed it 


out to the papers. As a result, many of the smaller papers were able to keep going through 
the war by drawing on the al-Ahram stockpile. 
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the war with an offer to buy advertising space in al-Ahram for 
a certain American-made product. Although the item was not 
available just then on the Cairo market, the businessman was 
anxious to keep his company’s trade name before the Egyptian 
people, in order to facilitate postwar sales. From the financial 
point of view Taqla would have profited handsomely — for al- 
Ahram’s advertising rates are high — but he turned the offer 
down. “I am perfectly willing to accept advertisements for 
American products that can be delivered in Egypt,” he explained 
to the astonished businessman, “but you know and I know that 
these items can’t possibly be found in the stores here until ship- 
ping is opened to commercial traffic after the war.” This was 
false advertising, he pointed out, and would be unfair to al- 
Ahram readers, who trusted their newspaper to print the truth. 


EDITORIAL INDEPENDENCE 


Walking the tightrope of political independence is unusually 
difficult for a newspaper in Egypt, where it is accepted practice 
for political parties to own or at least to “buy off” publications. 
Nevertheless, al-Ahram has succeeded in avoiding identification 
with any one faction — chiefly because its wealthy publishers 
have never been tempted to barter their ardent intellectual inde- 
pendence for financial backing. Its pages have been an open 
forum for articles by and interviews with leaders of all groups, 
both in and out of the government, as long as they confined them- 
selves to issues and did not resort to mere back-biting. Foreign 
views are featured as well, and reprints of especially good or per- 
tinent articles from European or American publications are 
often run, especially if they seem to throw some light on the role 
of the Middle East in the Big Power tug-of-war. 

On most minor domestic issues, al-Ahram plays the part of the 
wise old man, giving a gentle prod here and a mild hint there, 
uncolored by either sectarian or partisan bias. In many cases 
opposition to a development is indicated by the subtlety of not 
mentioning it at all. However, this is not to imply that the Taqla 
editorial policy is so conservative as to be spineless. For when al- 
Ahram is aroused, it is fearless in placing blame squarely where 
its editors believe it belongs, whether that be on the doorstep of 
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the political party in power, a prominent personality, or a foreign 
Embassy. One exception is the Palace, which, in recent years at 
least, has seldom been the object of strong al-Ahram criticism. 
Al-Ahram’s editorials are always couched in measured terms, but 
this very fact adds weight and dignity to the paper’s judgments. 
The British, for example, could always discount much of the 
scurrilous, vituperative material which appeared against them 
in the more florid yellow sheets, but it was virtually impossible 
for them to ignore completely the scholarly, well-documented 
criticisms of al-Ahram. 

Perhaps the most severe test of al-Ahram’s ability to play the 
role of independent observer came with the onset of World 
War II. Pressure on Egyptian editors was strong, particularly 
in the troubled months of the desert war, to sell out their columns 
either to Allied or Axis propaganda. However, publisher Taqla 
doggedly resisted both threats and promises, and continued to 
play the story of World War II “straight” — as a war between 
two groups of powers to which, he felt, Egypt should be a distin- 
terested bystander. When there were Axis victories, he head- 
lined those; when the Allies won a battle it was they who got the 
heavy black type. The Germans muttered that al-dhram was 
pro-Ally, and the British unofficially accused Taqla of being 
pro-Axis. 

However, as it turned out, al-4hram’s insistence on continuing 
its accustomed role of independent observer proved a definite 
advantage to the Allies. The fact that Taqla occasionally gave 
prominence to Axis successes and printed stories critical of the 
Allies convinced the newspaper’s suspicious reading public that 
al-Ahram was thoroughly impartial and not a paid organ of 
either cause. The total picture which al-dhram painted of the 
Allies was inescapably one of growing power, impending vic- 
tory, and a policy of non-aggrandizement; Egyptian readers ac- 
cepted this information much more wholeheartedly because of 
the small percentage of news and comment unfriendly to the 
Allies which they occasionally read in al-Adhram’s columns. A 
British officer put it this way: ““The important advantage in deal- 
ing with al-Ahram, as compared with most Egyptian papers, was 
that you always knew where you stood. Taqla engaged in a 
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minimum of Oriental wiliness and a maximum of straightfor- 
wardness. He never went overboard for a pro-Allied display, but 
when there was news to print, he printed it.” 

The fact that the Egyptian press continued to enjoy a good 
deal of freedom during World War II can be credited, in a 
considerable degree, to the vigorous fight against censorship- 
without-cause which publisher Taqla and his editor, Antun 
Gumayyil, led on behalf of the press in the Egyptian Parliament. 
With the establishment of martial law early in the war, and the 
centralization of virtually all authority in the Executive Branch 
of the Egyptian Government, there was real concern that the 
authorities might use the loose term “necessities of war’ to 
blanket the newspapers’ traditional privilege of criticism. As 
members of Parliament (Taqla was a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies and Gumayyil a Senator), the two al/-Ahram execu- 
tives spearheaded the drive to persuade the Government and the 
British (who were then in virtual control of the country) that 
more was to be gained by limited freedom and mutual trust than 
by severe censorship. Their high personal reputation was further 
enhanced by the fact that, as members of Parliament, they did 
not plead any special case for al-dhram but argued always on 
behalf of the entire press. On the whole, their efforts were re- 
markably successful, particularly when one considers Egypt’s 
key strategic position and the importance to the Allies of keeping 
military movements in that area as secret as possible. While it is 
true that there was some censorship for political purposes by the 
Egyptian and British authorities, the fact remains that the Egyp- 
tian press throughout World War II enjoyed a considerable 
amount of freedom in expressing opinions on both events and 
personalities. In the case of the recent Palestine war, the Egyp- 
tian Government was less judicious in its use of the censorship 
privilege. More serious, close control of the press was main- 
tained for many months after the conclusion of hostilities. One 
of the promises of the new Wafdist Government, however, has 
been repeal of martial law and greater freedom of the press. 

While al-dhram has sometimes been accused of being an 
instrument for the dissemination of French influence in Egypt 
(certainly its publishers, as a result of their Jesuit background, 
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have been French in their cultural orientation), it has always 
been a spokesman — and sometimes a militant crusader — for 
Egyptian independence from the British. This is not necessarily 
inconsistent, since Franco-British rivalry in the Middle East has 
a long history. A notable early example of al-Ahram in the cru- 
sading mood was the series of articles by Da’ud Barakat on the 
Sudan question which appeared in 1924. These articles were so 
pithy and forceful that Egyptian officials still quoted them dur- 
ing the recent Anglo-Egyptian wranglings on the Sudan in 1947. 
Various indirect, and direct, methods were employed by the 
British, especially during the earlier years of the occupation, to 
modify the paper’s criticism of their aims and tactics. But be- 
cause of al-Ahram’s prestige and reputation for integrity, the 
occupying power never really dared to antagonize public opinion 
to the extent of closing it down. And as any perusal of al-Ahram 
files will show, they were equally unsuccessful in persuading the 
editors to modify noticeably their critical viewpoint. 

On the question of Palestine, a/-dhram’s aggressive editorials 
have minced no words in reflecting Arab bitterness at Russia, 
Great Britain, and particularly the United States for their sup- 
port of the establishment of a Jewish state “on Arab soil.’’ Some 
of al-Ahram’s more conservative readers feel that, on this subject 
of Palestine, the newspaper has occasionally departed too far 
from the Taqla tradition of dignified prose and approached the 
hysteria of the run-of-the-mill press. But Palestine is an issue on 
which, for either Arab or Jew, there appears to be no middle, 
dispassionate ground. 


AL-AHRAM SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Gabriel Taqla, who was honored by King Faruq with the 
designation “Pasha” for his outstanding public service, died sud- 
denly in 1943 at the age of 53. His heirs were his 14-year-old son 
Bisharah, and two daughters. Since none of these was yet 
equipped to take over the paper, direction of the organization fell 
temporarily to Antun Gumayyil Pasha, Taqla’s close friend and 
al-Ahram’s editor-in-chief since the death of Da’ud Barakat 
Bey several years earlier. 

Gumayyil had already completed a successful career as a high 
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official of the Egyptian Ministry of Finance * and was looking 
forward to spending his latter years dabbling leisurely in /es 
belles lettres when the very persuasive Gabriel Taqla induced 
him to become al-Ahram’s editor in 1931. For the next 17 years, 
he sat night after night in the al-dhram offices conscientiously 
reading and checking every word that was to go into the morning 
edition of his beloved paper. Under Gabriel Taqla’s régime, not 
a line of copy could be set in type by the printers without Gu- 
mayyil’s initials. On Taqla Pasha’s death, he became publisher 
as well as editor. 

In personality, Gumayyil was Taqla Pasha’s opposite, for he 
looked and talked more like a serious-minded professor of clas- 
sics than a big-city newspaper executive. But he combined a dis- 
criminating taste in literature with a unique business acumen; 
perhaps more important, he knew everything that went on in 
the teeming metropolis of Cairo. As a result of his long career 
in the Ministry of Finance, he was intimately acquainted with 
the government’s hierarchy, methods, and personalities. His 
office was a gathering place each night for Egyptian politicians, 
scholars, and men-of-ideas, who would drop in at all hours to 
discuss the subject of the moment. 

Gumayyil did not have the forcefulness or personal magnetism 
of the chief whom he succeeded — indeed, his critics nicknamed 
him “The Circular Staircase” because of the intricacy of the 
reasoning in his editorials and his cautious roundabout approach 
to a subject— but al-dhram’s reputation for balanced news 
coverage, sapient analysis of the world scene, and high literary 
style flourished under his careful direction. 

Since Gumayyil’s death from a heart attack in 1948, al- 
Ahram’s rivals have been whispering that the paper, which is 
operating without either publisher or editor, is floundering in 
its effort to retain its historic position as the first journal of the 
Arab world. The department heads are still among the ablest 
journalists in the Middle East and the writing is as distinguished 
as ever. But there has been lacking that cohesive element of a 
5 He began as an £E 8-a-month clerk, eventually rose to one of the most influential 


posts in the Ministry of Finance — Secrétaire du Comité des Finances et Controleur du 
Comité Superieur du Personnel. 
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dynamic individual at the top with full authority to weld the 
diverse abilities of its staff members into the sharp, vigorous 
team which means greatness in the newspaper field. 

For the past two years the paper has been under the general 
supervision of a four-man board of directors, including at 
present Madame Taqla Pasha (widow of Gabriel), Raymond 
Shumayyil (who maintains relations between the Board and the 
newspaper's editorial and administrative divisions), Wahbah 
Pasha (a wealthy Copt),° and Farid Shuqayr, retired business 
manager of the Taqla enterprise and a close personal friend of 
the family. 4/-Ahram’s editorial division is departmentalized, 
with no editor-in-chief. ‘Aziz Mirza Bey, who was formerly 
personal assistant to Gumayyil, is responsible acting editor vis-a- 
vis the Press Bureau of the Ministry of Interior, which controls 
the Egyptian press. He is also in charge of foreign news service 
and features, but does not in fact exercise the over-all authority 
of an editor. Nagib Kannan is the “Secrétaire de rédaction” — 
that is, the clearing house for all material intended for publica- 
tion. A third key man, Muhammad Zaki al-Qadir, is in charge 
of local news and writes many editorials. The chief political cor- 
respondent is Kamil Shinnawi, who is also a Deputy in the Egyp- 
tian Parliament. Each of these men is independent in his own 
sphere; with no firm hand at the top, there is room for greater 
coordination. 

Since the war, al-dhram editors have hinted that they have 
many new features and plans for broader coverage on the draw- 
ing boards, but that these extensions would have to remain in 
the blueprint stage until the Egyptian Government lifted its 
restrictions on the size of newspapers.’ Regulations limiting 
the pages and number of publishing days have recently been 

® Wahbah Pasha was appointed in 1949 to take the place of Ali Shamsi Pasha, who 
resigned from the board as a result of a disagreement over the appointment of a new 


editor. This leaves the board without any Muslim member, a situation which, from the 
public relations point of view, is not in al-Adhram’s best interest. 

7 During the war, papers were forced to reduce their size to 6 pages because of the 
newsprint shortage. But even after the newsprint situation returned to normal, the 
government continued to limit dailies to 8 pages, with two 10-page papers permitted each 
week. Apparently, this was the result of an organized pressure on the government by the 


smaller papers in an effort to keep them on a more equal footing with the wealthy 
al-Ahram and al-Misri. 
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abolished in Egypt, and both al-dhram and al-Misri are now 
publishing 12 pages daily. 

As for the long-term future, the Taqla family’s hopes lie with 
young Bisharah Taqla, who turned 21 in May 1949 and thus 
came into control of 7/16 of the stock of the al-dhram corpora- 
tion. With the cooperation of either of his two sisters, one of 
whom is now studying journalism in Switzerland, he can exercise 
control of the paper. Educated in Jesuit schools in Cairo and 
later in Switzerland, Bisharah appears to be a young man of 
promise — with a quick mind, a serious comprehension of 
al-Ahram’s unique position, and a measure of his father’s joie 
de vivre. He spent the summer of 1949 plugging away at routine 
newspaper jobs with the New York Times and the United Press 
in New York, where he was able to study the operation of a big- 
city newspaper and the science of news-gathering in an atmos- 
phere of anonymity which he could never achieve in Cairo. 

Although Bisharah has not yet returned permanently to Cairo 


to live, it is assumed that he will eventually take over personal . 


responsibility for the direction of the prosperous Taqla enter- 
prise. The actual value of the al-dhram corporation is a closely- 
guarded family secret, but it is generally estimated to be worth 
anywhere from a million to a million and a half Egyptian 
pounds. 

The career young Bisharah Taqla has had cut out for him 
will require an extra ration of the Taqla magic touch, for al- 
Ahram’s competitors are far more formidable than they were 
a generation ago. There are in Cairo alone today some 75 licensed 
Arabic-language publications, of which at least a few are ex- 
amples of topflight newspapering. 


COMPETITION IN THE EGYPTIAN PRESS 


The Taqla brothers were not the only Lebanese journalists 
who emigrated to Egypt late in the 19th century to escape the 
Turkish domination in their homeland. In 1888, the newspaper 
al-Muqattam appeared in Cairo under the editorship of three 
other outstanding Lebanese. Their family names — Sarruf, 
Nimr, and Makarius (later joined by Thabit) — were to take 
their places alongside that of Taqla in the list of Middle 
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Eastern newspaper greats.° Into the magazine field also came 
Jurji Zaydan, a scholarly Lebanese who in 1892 created the 
monthly al-Hilal as a forum for the serious discussion of politi- 
cal and cultural questions. Many years later, his sons brought 
rotogravure to Egypt and developed Dar al-Hilal into the big- 
gest popular publishing house in the Middle Eeast. And along 
with these editors emigrated poets, novelists, and other literary 
figures to add their unique contributions to the potpourri of 
Egyptian culture. 

Although al-Ahram (and to a lesser degree the other Lebanese- 
origin journals) identified itself with the Egyptian nationalist 
movement and was generally accepted as a qualified nationalist 
spokesman, it still rankled in some Egyptian circles that the 
premier newspaper of the Nile Valley should be neither Egyp- 
tian nor Muslim in its origins. There have been, naturally, many 
efforts on the part of native Egyptian journalists and politicians 
to develop a competing newspaper of comparable quality and 
prestige. Among the most successful early 20th century ventures 
of this type were the newspapers al-Mu’ayyad, edited by the bril- 
liant and highly respected Sheikh ‘Ali Yusuf; and al-Liwa’, 
under the direction of Mustafa Kamil. But these papers were 
largely the creation of individual men and did not last much 
beyond their founders’ periods of influence. In the early ’twen- 
ties another promising newspaper appeared on the scene — 
al-Siyasah, organ of the Liberal-Constitutional political party — 
with some outstanding Egyptian intellectuals on its masthead. 
But with the decline of the Liberal-Constitutionalists’ prestige, 
al-Siyasah has become a routine party newspaper with little 
influence outside that particular group. 

Again, early in the ’thirties, some Egyptians began to feel that 
the established press was too circumspect to be a real spokesman 
for the revolutionary fire against the British that burned in 
Egyptian hearts. Beyond this desire for a more militant expres- 
sion of political viewpoints was the fact that Egyptians were 
coming of age journalistically. Numbers of young men who had 

8 Dr. Faris Nimr and Yaqub Sarruf had transferred publication of their scientific 


monthly, al-Mugtataf (which they had begun in Beirut in 1876) to Cairo in 1885. The 
monthly is still being published in Cairo. 
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learned the art of newspapering at the knees of the mother press 
— at al-Ahram, al-Mugqattam, and the like — were anxious to 
try their own wings. 

As the original Wafd, or independence party, gradually broke 
up into many factions after the death in 1927 of its popular 
leader, Sa‘d Zaghlul, each offshoot established its own newspaper. 
These numerous “party organs” are written in a popular style 
and were instituted solely to present the political view of a par- 
ticular faction and to attack its opposition. (Often they are 
ephemeral, for it is not unusual for a party or a politician to 
establish a newspaper for a very short period —e.g., during a 
political campaign before an election — in order to reach a spe- 
cialized audience or get across a particular line of thought. Once 
its purpose is accomplished, it may pass into oblivion.) Such 
papers do not pretend to be unbiased, but they are always color- 
ful, vigorous, and probing. On a day-to-day basis, their steady 
diet of polemics is scarcely first-class newspapering; but occa- 
sionally they rise to heights of editorial aptness which the dig- 
nified al-Ahram is hard pressed to equal. 

It was in 1936 that Mahmud Abu al-Fath, one of al-dhram’s 
brilliant reporters, joined forces with Karim Thabit (now King 
Faruq’s first press adviser) and Muhammad al-Taba’i to launch 
al-Misri, currently al-Ahram’s closest competitor in the daily 
field. In its early days, al-Misri was just another organ of the 
Wafd, but as Abu al-Fath’s financial status became more secure 
and the Wafd’s political fortunes waned after the war, al-Misri 
tended more and more toward a line of independent reporting, 
with round-the-world coverage that compares favorably with 
that of al-Ahram. Although Abu al-Fath still has a tendency 
to stimulate his circulation with scare headlines and gossip- 
gathering, he has undeniably succeeded in adding another 
readable and usually responsible newspaper to the Egyptian 
daily field, and in giving al-dhram a run for its money as to 
circulation. 

With one full-fledged journal d'information (al-Ahram), 
another probably in the making (a/-Misri), a few other inde- 
pendent dailies (al-Mugqattam, etc.), several vigorous weeklies 
of respectable standards, and a party press that is intensely full 
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of life (not to mention a distinguished — if declining — French 
and English-language press that deals extensively with local 
affairs), Egyptian journalism can look to an interesting future. 
Egyptians do not buy their newspapers out of habit, but because 
they enjoy reading them. Both news and editorials are heatedly 
discussed throughout the day by all classes of the people and 
mold public opinion on most vital issues, probably to a greater 
degree than in most Western nations. 














TEST OF DEMOCRACY IN 
TURKEY 


Eleanor Bisbee 


ERTAIN BASIC principles of social democracy are 
inherent in the Muslim world and have characterized 
its political structures. Outstanding among these is the 
equality of the individual before God, and thus before the law; 
and the relative absence of stratification in Muslim society. On 
the other hand, the Western democratic concept of a govern- 
ment deriving its authority from the citizens of the state and 
administering the law under a constitution voluntarily framed 
by them, and the concept of an electorate feeling itself respon- 
sible for the character of government has been totally foreign to 
Muslim political philosophy. So when a westerner today asks 
how “democratic” a certain eastern Muslim state has become, 
he usually means in this narrow political respect: to what extent 
its people have won the power to govern themselves under a 
constitution of their own framing. 

What can be called constitution-mindedness has been growing 
among the Turks since early in the nineteenth century. The seed 
was planted by the spirit of the French Revolution, and the 
embryonic idea was nurtured on British parliamentarianism, 
imported by liberal Turks in diplomatic service or in voluntary 
or compulsory exile in England or France. 

Some five decades of intermittent reform efforts, known as 
the Tanzimat era (1826-1876), which nominally curbed the 
absolutism of the Sultans and after 1839 permitted elections of 
provincial councils, amounted to the gestation period for the 
constitutional idea. A constitution for the Ottoman Empire was 
® ELeaNnor Bisspee was Professor of Philosophy at Istanbul American College from 1936 to 
1942. Since returning to the United States she has lectured extensively on Middle Eastern, 


in particular Turkish, affairs. The article here presented is based on material from 


her forthcoming The New Turks, to be published later this year by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 
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finally born on paper in 1876 through the efforts of the great 
reformer, Midhat Pasha. The democracy of the first constitution 
lay in its promises of proportional representation in an imperial 
parliament, although not election by universal suffrage. Nursed 
on paper and fed mostly on words, the only vitality in this move- 
ment was that the constitutional idea took firm possession of the 
minds of a few intellectuals as the way out of oppressive ab- 
solutism.* } 

The Young Turks of the early twentieth century, forerunners 
of the Republican Turks, resuscitated the imperial constitution 
by gestures as well as words. They went through impressive mo- 
tions, not only of seating a parliament but of having it at least 
seem to legislate. They also added the gesture of elections—three 
of them.’ The constitution did not survive the defeat of the 
Ottoman-Young Turk government in World War I, but the hope 
that Turkey could survive and live by constitutional government 
gained strength. 

The force of this faith was proved by Atatiirk after the Em- 
pire’s defeat, when he summoned in the Turkish part of the Em- 
pire — in Anatolia — people’s congresses for the establishment 
of constitutional government. Then followed the now widely 
known moves of the Grand National Assembly at Ankara, recog- 
nized as the de facto government of Turkey, and the declaration 
that Turkey would be a republic; next, a constitution, written 
substantially as Ataturk wished it, was approved by the As- 
sembly, and his title changed to “President of the Republic of 
Turkey.” In reviewing these events in his six-day speech four 
years later, Atattirk himself recalled an effort to oust him on the 
technicality that he was born outside of the boundaries of Re- 
publican Turkey. Thereupon the Assembly was dissolved ; in the 
new elections eligibility was narrowed to those who accepted the 
principles of Atatirk’s party.* 

This course of events may sound like the typical road to dic- 
tatorship, but such a conclusion is not borne out by the terms of 
the constitution, which drastically limit the power of the Presi- 

1 This Parliament's single session lasted only a few ineffectual months. 

2In 1908, 1912, and 1916. 


84 Speech delivered by Ghazi Mustapha Kemal, President of the Turkish Republic, 
October 1927 (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 602 ff. 
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dent and guarantee citizens’ rights and equality under the law. 
These guarantees of the constitution, twenty-six years later, can- 
not be dismissed as mere paper promises. They may have seemed 
so in the Republic’s precarious first quarter century. Neverthe- 
less, that the constitution commands allegiance has become in- 
creasingly clear since the war, when the creation and recognition 
of new political parties has begun to threaten the one-party 
dominance; for the most potent instrument used by the new 
parties has been appeal to the constitution of the Republic. Its 
promises cannot be evaded by a party which wishes to obtain or 
retain power in Turkey today. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHECKS AND BALANCES 


The provisions of greatest democratic import in that consti- 
tution, and those which deserve review in the light of recent 
events, are the checks and balances between appointed and 
elected officials, and the guarantees of citizens’ rights) In order 
to become President of the Republic, a Turk must first be elected 
by some province as a deputy to the Grand National Assembly, 
which in turn elects the President from its own membership.‘ 
He may be re-elected indefinitely but always through the same 
process — renomination and re-election every four years by some 
province, then re-election to the presidency by the Assembly 
(Art. 31). So, by the constitution, the President of Turkey can- 
not enter or remain in office except by the will of the voters in 
one province, and of the elected representatives from all prov- 
inces in the Assembly. Moreover, when the Grand National 
Assembly passes a law, the President of the Republic must sign 
it within ten days or return it, stating his objections. The As- 
sembly can then repass the law over his suspensive veto (Art. 35). 

The burden of administration in the Turkish Government is 
intended to fall on the Council of Ministers (Cabinet), who also 
must first be elected by the people as deputies to the Assembly. 
The president chooses a deputy as Prime Minister, who in turn 
chooses other deputies as ministers, subject to approval by both 

4 Suffrage became universal in 1934, when the right to vote and hold office was ex- 


tended to women equally with men in national elections. Equal rights had been extended 
to them earlier in municipal elections. 
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the President and the Assembly (Art. 44). A noteworthy pro- 
vision is that a minister who must be absent from his office turns 
his duties over to another minister instead of to an under-secre- 
tary in his own office. But no minister may take charge of more 
than two ministries at a time, thereby preventing any one from 
controlling enough departments to dominate the government 
(Art. 49). 

While the executive (Council of Ministers) and the legisla- 
tive (Assembly) branches of the Turkish Government consider- 
ably check and balance each other, the Turks have no counter- 
part of the United States Supreme Court to judge the acts of 
both or either with reference to the constitution in case of an 
appeal.° They do have, however, a Council of State with ex- 
tremely important consultative functions. The writers of the 
Turkish constitution felt that making administrative actions sub- 
ject to a court of law would be tantamount to putting the judi- 
ciary in control of the executive, yet they recognized that the 
national administration might wish judicial opinions on its 
proposals. Consequently the Council of State was created to ad- 
vise on the propriety of executive and legislative proposals, and 
on government contracts and concessions, and also to try, as a 
court, cases of alleged maladministration.” Government em- 
ployees can appeal to it in case of presumed injustice. For ex- 
ample, the gendarmerie once appealed for the military privilege 
of taking examinations to study engineering abroad, inasmuch as 
its training was under the military staff. The Council acted favor- 
ably. When, however, the Council acts on individual’s appeals 
instead of on appeals by a body such as the gendarmerie, its 
opinion does not constitute a legal precedent, each case being de- 
cided on its independent merits." This Council of State of 25 
members is “chosen by the Grand National Assembly from such 
persons of distinction as have filled high administrative posts 

5 Turkey's “Yiice Divan” is misleadingly translated “Supreme Court.” It would better 
be termed “High Tribunal,” as it is more a court of impeachment to be summoned by 


vote of the Grand National Assembly to try high officials if charged with misdeeds in 
performance of duty (Arts. 61-67). 


® Information in answer to specific questions put to Dr. Ahmet Siikrii Esmer, formerly 
Director of the Turkish Information Office in New York City, now Director General 
of the Press, Broadcasting and Information in Ankara. 

7 Instance cited to the writer by a Turkish military officer. 
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and who possess special knowledge and experience” (Art. 51). 
The “persons of distinction” have been former ministers, ambas- 
sadors, generals, provincial governors, and judges who enjoy 
high public repute. 

There is no need here to go into constitutional details of the 
administration on each step down the political ladder from 
national to village government. Suffice it to say that officials ap- 
pointed from Ankara are at least in principle checked and bal- 
anced by divisional assemblies nominated and elected by the 
voters themselves. For example, in each province (:/, formerly 
vilayet) the assemblymen, who serve as a civic duty without 
pay, prepare a budget, plan execution of their province’s share in 
national development programs, and plan additional projects for 
the public welfare. Assembly actions are submitted to the gover- 
nor of the province, who is appointed by the Council of Minis- 
ters in Ankara. If he disapproves, the provincial assembly can 
appeal to the Council of State for a higher decision. The gover- 
nor must submit his expense account to the assembly’s executive 
committee for approval.” Certain lower political divisions are 
similarly administered by nationally appointed officials and 
elected assemblies.° Although practical politics in Turkey seem 
to have dictated a good deal of rubber stamping in this process, 
the forms have been observed. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


All the rights of citizens basic to Western democracies are 
guaranteed in 21 articles of the Turkish constitution (Arts. 68- 
88) : equality before the law regardless of race or creed; free- 
dom of thought, speech, press, and association; freedom to peti- 
tion properly constituted authorities; and prohibition of physical 
abuse, forced labor, or confiscation of property. One positively 
expressed restriction on the generally accorded rights of indi- 
viduals is embodied in Article 79: “The limits imposed on the 
liberty of making contracts ... of meeting and association 
. Shall be determined by law.” Presumably through this loop- 


8 Information in answer to queries to Dr. Esmer. 


®*For additional details, see Self Government in Turkey, Turkish Information Office 
(New York), August 1949. 
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hole was drawn the 1938 Law of Association, which prohibited 
the formation of new political parties until it was amended in 
June 1946, under pressure from incipient parties insisting on a 
constitutional right to exist. 


ONE PARTY CONTROL 


Certainly effective democracy could not develop in Turkey 
under the long standing one party control, especially in view of 
the interlocking of party and government. The Republican 
People’s Party (Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi) was organized by 
Atatirk as a sort of committee-of-the-whole of followers loyal to 
him in the new government. Party unity was to constitute a 
solid front against opposition. Inasmuch as the elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic was also president of the party which 
supervised all elections and approved the candidates, any man 
in the highest office had every chance to run a cycle of complete 
control. Later, government appointees as governors and top 
officials in provincial and lower divisions automatically became 
the party officials for those same divisions. The initial 90 percent 
illiteracy of the electorate lent itself to party dictation. Never- 
theless, from the democratic standpoint, three things must be 
credited to the People’s Party: 

First is the widely known fact that Atatiirk himself tried 
twice to launch a second party of “loyal opposition.” Disloyal 
infiltration of these parties, threatening not only his own leader- 
ship but the very existence of the infant Republic itself, ended 
those attempts. The next man in the dual government-party 
presidency, Ismet Inénti, succeeded in establishing an “Inde- 
pendent” group of People’s Party deputies in the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly. It was a very short step forward because he 
personally designated the “Independents” and could rescind 
their “independence” at any time. Their power was as a mildly 
critical element in the Assembly.*® Secondly, the People’s Party 
did not persistently present no-choice ballots to the voters. Since 
the first five or six years of the Republic several nominees’ names 
have appeared on the ballots for most offices, all approved by the 


10 Ahmet Emin Yalman, “The Struggle for Multi-Party Government in Turkey,” 
Middle East Journal, I (1947), pp. 52-53. 
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party but often including real competitors.” Finally, the Peo- 
ple’s Party has given considerable training in democratic proce- 
dure through generally free debate and decision by majority in 
Grand National Assembly committees and party caucuses. 

The first grave dissatisfaction with the one party system, other 
than that derived naturally from political rivalries, arose from 
the economic unrest during and after World War II. Mobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces since 1939 for defense preparedness is 
obviously costly and nonproductive. Wartime food shortages, due 
to interrupted production and importation even though Turkey 
was a nonbelligerent, and higher and higher costs for state 
factory products (sugar, for example, quadrupled in price) con- 
tributed to public irritation. Heavy taxation, in at least one case 
inequitably interpreted and maladministered, increased the un- 
rest. The nation, strongly united on foreign policy, became in- 
creasingly divided on internal affairs, Cartoons before the mid- 
war elections (1942) pictured everybody boarding the deputy 
train to go to Ankara either to reform the government or to en- 
rich themselves in government positions. Finally, the pressure of 
new candidates and new parties resulted in the Grand National 
Assembly’s amendment of the Law of Association and the legis- 
lation of new parties. 

Most of the new parties which sprang up in 1946 were led by 
men politically inexperienced, who wrote programs of protest 
against the People’s Party and rather vague generalities on reme- 
dies. The Democratic Party, however, showed strength. Its 
leaders were experienced deputies, formerly in the People’s 
Party, now rallying under a new banner. Headed by Celal Bayar, 
a colleague of Atattrk’s, a former prime minister and often con- 
sidered a logical presidential candidate, its program was both 
critical and specific in recommendations. 


FREEDOM OF ELECTION 


The United States press repeatedly referred to the 1946 gen- 
eral elections as the first to be conducted by free universal suf- 
rage. Much could be read into this which was not so. Universal 
suffrage was not new and Turkish elections had not been unfree 


11 The writer has this on authority of deputies who had themselves experienced strong 
competition prior to the first multi-party elections in 1946. 
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in the sense of no-choice ballots. What was new in the 1946 elec- 
tions was that a higher percentage of voters were literate enough 
to mark their own ballots, perhaps one in four or five; * addi- 
tional parties were insisting on watching the count of ballots; and 
the voters elected deputies to the Grand National Assembly by 
direct ballot. Theretofore, voters had cast ballots for electors 
who, in turn, elected the deputies; and only the People’s Party 
and police officials supervised the counting. Secret balloting ac- 
tually was “secret” only in that each voter deposited his own bal- 
lot, marked before he brought it to the polls. Friends or officials 
aided illiterates to mark theirs. Precautions of identification and 
checking at the polls were merely to prevent repeat voting. 

The 1946 competition for voters’ support vaguely resembled 
the democracy of village and provincial elections, but it was not 
easy for most Turks to grasp the principle in national scope. 
Centralized authority had too long been a matter of heredity and 
force. A strong Sultan was one who could resist and suppress 
all opposition. No matter how good a weak Sultan might be, 
why place trust in him if he could not suppress competition and 
remain in power? Aware of this psychology, and indeed sharing 
it as a mental habit, leaders of the People’s Party were in a 
quandary. Naturally, they intended to retain power as all “ins” 
do — but how? Should they, in the old style, lock their doors 
tighter, try to annihilate opposition, and thereby display resis- 
tant strength? Or should they risk the new way in open contest 
of competitive strength? Hindsight shows that, to some extent, 
they tried both. 

The President of the Republic and of the People’s Party had 
publicly committed himself to multi-party rivalry. Yet if it 
really threatened his power and he still tolerated it, would that 
gain him respect and support at the polls, or would it bring down 
on him charges of weakness and hence loss of support? To his 


own party, after its twenty-two years of unbroken power, he 
made a bold statement: 


The Republican People’s Party does not believe that the desire to remain 
in power comes before other considerations. Our aim is to ensure free and 


12 Estimated from literacy gains for the population as a whole and the probable pro- 
portion of literates of voting age. A much larger percentage of literates will be of age 
in 1950. 
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fair elections. If we win, we shall carry out our duties, and if we lose we 
shall constitute the opposition, at the same time remaining on friendly terms 
with the party in power."® 


President Inéni reportedly narrowly escaped defeat in 1946 
for re-election as deputy from Ankara Province. By final com- 
promises, the Democrats secured about one-sixth of the seats in 
the Grand National Assembly.** The Assembly then readily re- 
elected Ismet Inénii as President. 


THE OPPOSITION PARTIES 


Hardly had the new Democratic deputies taken their seats in 
the Assembly than they threatened to walk out in protest against 
the conduct of the election. President Inént himself is credited 
with persuading them to stay. But soon afterward they did walk 
out from a fiery budget debate. The President and moderates on 
both sides again induced them to return. After village elections 
in the spring of 1947, the Democratic Party, which was gaining 
rural strength, announced it would participate in no more elec- 
tions until the electoral law was amended to ensure secret bal- 
loting and to give all parties equal custody of the ballot boxes. 
There is no use detailing the sequence of Democratic boycotts 
and returns in the ensuing two years. The net results were a loss 
to the Democratic Party of some Assembly seats through boy- 
cotting bye-elections and a gain by the Republic of a critical re- 
view of electoral procedure, and, since 1948, the use of booths for 
secret marking of ballots at the polls. 

More than this, an Assembly majority, mustered by the hand- 
ful of Democratic deputies, progressive deputies in the People’s 
Party, and the Independent Group, and backed by President 
In6énii’s persistent adherence to the principle of opposition, passed 
four out of nine of the major reforms demanded by the Demo- 
crats. These included, in addition to steps to revise the electoral 
law, a modification of the police and press laws, and a reduction 
of martial law restrictions." The other reforms demanded, such 


13 From translations of 1946 election addresses, furnished by the Turkish Information 
Office, New York. 

14 The compromise settlement was 70 out of 460 seats, although the Democrats had 
disputed the count on 300 more. See Ahmet Emin Yalman, /oc. cit., p. 46. 

15 Martial law had been imposed on 6 of Turkey's 63 provinces during World War II. 
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as abrogation of certain laws claimed to be unconstitutional, 
greater autonomy for provincial governments, and more freedom 
for private enterprise, have been receiving lively attention in 
the Assembly. 

The interim between the 1946 and 1950 general elections has 
seen both rifts in the already existing parties and the birth of 
new ones.** The unfamiliarity of biparty government seemed to 
confuse political thinking for a time. The Democrats’ prompt 
success in inducing the Government to institute basic reforms 
gave many the impression that their job was done, that an oppo- 
sition party no longer had a reason for existence. On the other 
hand, extreme Democratic partisans apparently considered the 
People’s Party concessions in reforms to be confessions of that 
party’s weakness, and they wanted to exploit this advantage to 
undermine the whole party. Likewise, extreme partisans in the 
People’s Party wanted to resist conciliatory reforms in order to 
destroy the new opposition. In the resulting confusion both major 
parties lost some members to new groups. 

Turkey’s beloved Marshal Fevzi Cakmak, who as an Inde- 
pendent had supported the Democrats in 1946, became titular 
head of a new Party of the Nation (Millet Partisi) in 1948. 
Hikmet Bayur, the active president of this party, is another 
colleague of Atatiirk’s and a former Independent deputy. The 
Party of the Nation has advocated a limited presidential tenure, 
a parliament of two houses, and more private enterprise; and it 
has cautioned against acceptance of foreign aid which might 
lead to dependence on the United States or any other power. 
Inside the Democratic Party some deputies also formed a semi- 
autonomous group and called themselves Free Democrats. 

Midway between the 1946 and 1950 elections the composition 
of the Grand National Assembly was as follows: People’s Party, 
405; Democratic Party, 33; Party of the Nation, 10; Indepen- 
dent Group, 4; Free Democrats, 13. By then, also, President 
Inént had relaxed the link in the dual presidency of govern- 
ment and party; he had accepted re-election in the party only as 

16 The government has firmly suppressed all parties suspected of subversiveness against 


the republican form of government. Thus the communists, so far an insignificant number, 
have not figured in elections. 
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titular head, leaving the active administration to the party’s 
vice-president. 

A mixed unrest stirs the air in which the 1950 elections are 
taking shape. Discernible elements in the unrest are the foreign 
pressures on Turkey, anticipated results of United States aid, 
the economic drain of continued defensive mobilization, and the 
issue of private vs. state enterprise. Foreign pressures on Turkey, 
located, as it is, on the borderline of Soviet expansion, have, to 
date, united Turks of all parties in the Government’s pro-democ- 
racy policy. But the anticipated transformation of Turkey by 
current United States aid has been sufficiently exaggerated in 
some Turks’ minds to produce dissatisfaction with immediate 
results, hence with those responsible for the terms of the aid. 
The transformations are indeed a prospect, but not with the light- 
ning speed some seem to demand. Too many unfilled gaps — 
gaps in training mechanics, clerks, nurses, skilled workers, and 
foremen in nearly all fields, and likewise in accumulating and 
systematizing information on needs and resources — must be 
filled before the results of current efforts can emerge as over-all 
benefits. Even more basic, the question of Turkey’s economic 
philosophy must be resolved ; only then can the nation truly unite 
on a program of development. 

The political parties started the 1950 election campaign by 
bitterly charging each other with ill faith on free elections. But 
the Grand National Assembly thrashed out a new electoral law 
from basic proposals by a commission of legal experts who had 
studied electoral laws of all politically democratic countries. The 
341-10 vote in favor of the new law on February 11 and subse- 
quent bipartisan praise in the press revealed organized opposi- 
tion only by the small Party of the Nation. Essentially, this new 
electoral law gives control of voting to the nonpolitical and well 
respected judiciary. The Democratic press still issues warning 
against government “trickery” in campaigning or on election 
day. President Inént continues to commit himself publicly to a 
free vote and peaceful rivalry between parties. A Turkish mili- 
tary student in the United States was heard to remark, early in 
1949, that “the change in elections has come slowly, therefore 
it will be accepted from now on.” This private opinion of one 
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Turk, judging his own people, gained added interest when Presi- 
dent Inénii’s opinion was published to the effect that city Turks 
are taking political rivalries more calmly, and that he hoped 
similar calm will now spread to the smaller communities.” 

New developments likely to enhance a democratic trend in 
the 1950 elections are the four-year experience with opposition 
parties in the Assembly; the new electoral law; and very likely 
most significant of all, the coming of age of an influential num- 
ber of voters in the generation raised entirely under the Re- 
public. One other contributing factor is Turkey’s active partici- 
pation in Western democratic movements, in the European 
Recovery Program and the Council of Europe, as well as in the 
United Nations. 

Probably, as in 1946, many new last minute parties will vie 
for sufficient support to figure in the elections. Most will die 
of their own inconsequence. Turkish statesmen and many citi- 
zens seem aware of the dangers of democracy without majority, 
and by successive coalitions. They seem inclined toward a pre- 
dominantly two-party system with doors open to minor protest 
parties. But it is clear that they are not yet wholly prepared for 
the see-saw of election results in full competition between major 
parties closely matched in popular strength. 

Rival campaigning should be easier in 1950 than in 1946. An 
opposition press is well established and its place officially con- 
ceded. Another problem of 1946, now solved, is the use of the 
Community House (hAalkevi) for rival candidates to address 
the voters. Since these Houses were originally a project of the 
People’s Party to provide a center in each community for politi- 
cal and cultural activities, the Party insisted that only its candi- 
dates could speak in any ha/kevi. In most towns there is no other 
adequate hall for a political meeting. The Democrats claimed 
that the halkevi was for the whole community which had built it 
and all citizens should use it, regardless of party affiliations. It 
has now been so decided. Furthermore, candidates today can be 
nominated either by a political party, or by a person’s written 
notice of his own candidacy if he meets legal qualifications, or by 
petition of 300 registered voters in the province concerned.” 


17 New York Times, Oct. 16, 1949. 
18 Self Government in Turkey, p. 16. 
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The Turks’ record speaks for itself as an experiment in democ- 
racy. If certain observers attribute the democratic trend in Tur- 
key to sheer opportunism — to self-preservation through West- 
ern, especially United States, aid — it is well to think back on the 
past 150 years of Turkish history and in particular over the years 
of the Republic. If there is sufficient trouble in the 1950 elections 
to make big headlines in the foreign press, the logical conclu- 
sion is that the Republic’s founding generation, except for a few 
leaders, is still too hampered by inhibitions and inexperience to 
complete the transition from absolutism to democracy. But were 
nothing to happen to make more than minor headlines, that of 
itself could indicate that democracy is pushing its roots deeper 
into favorable soil. 
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POINT FOUR AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


{ A Middle East View 
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George Hakim 


HEN PRESIDENT TRUMAN proclaimed in his 


q Inaugural Address on January 20, 1949, a Bold New 
9 Program as the fourth point in the United States 
program for peace and freedom, he did not bring out a new 
idea or anew policy. The Charter of the United Nations already 
contained in its Article 55 the aim of promoting “higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development.” Furthermore, the Economic 


and Social Council and the General Assembly had been con- 
sidering the problem of how to promote the economic develop- 


ment of underdeveloped countries which was recognized to be 
one of the main purposes of the United Nations. However, 


when the President of the United States proclaimed as the 


policy of his government “a bold new program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progress avail- 
able for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas,” 
a great impetus was given both in the United Nations and in the 
United States administration to an idea and a policy which had 


been maturing in the minds of responsible men who were de- 


i ® Georce HAKIM was delegate of Lebanon to the UN Economic and Social Council 


from May 1946 to the end of 1949, serving in the spring of 1948 as chairman of that 
body’s committee on the proposed Economic Commission for the Middle East. In the 
winter of 1947-48 he attended, as chief representative of Lebanon, the UN’s Havana 


Conference on Trade and Employment which drew up and adopted the I.T.O. Charter. 
He journeyed to Geneva, again as chief representative of Lebanon, to take part in the 
Ninth Session of the Economic and Social Council, at which the subject of the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries was fully discussed and the UN’s expanded 
program for technical assistance was elaborated. Most recently, he served as representa- 
tive of Lebanon on and vice-chairman of the Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 
of the General Assembly which approved the UN program of technical assistance. He 


is currently Counselor to the Legation of Lebanon in Washington. 
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sirous of bringing about the economic development of the vast 
underdeveloped territories and the consequent raising of the 
standard of living of their peoples. It became clear that with 
the support of the United States, which is the leading industrial 
power, there was hope of a really effective large-scale enterprise 
for increasing the productivity and the well-being of countries 
which have lagged far behind in the scientific and industrial 
progress of the last two hundred years. 

United Nations delegates representing both the underdevel- 
oped countries and the developed industrialized countries were 
eager to follow up the bold statement of President Truman and 
formulate as quickly as possible a practical plan for carrying 
out the economic development objectives of the United Nations 
Charter supported by the United States Government. The hopes 
of the peoples of underdeveloped countries were raised and 
governments awaited with great interest the results of the de- 
liberations of the United Nations and of the studies and plans 
that were being prepared by the United States Government. 
These results came more slowly than was hoped for, but gradu- 
ally the Point Four Program became clearer in its objectives 
and in the practical methods by which it would operate. It is 
therefore possible a year after the President’s Inaugural Address 
to analyze and evaluate the Bold New Program, not only in 
general but also with reference to particular regions of the world. 
It is the intention of this discussion to deal with the program in 
its broad aspects, and to give a critical analysis of the plans and 
means proposed, all with a view to drawing attention to the diffi- 
culties and dangers involved in their application in the Middle 
East. These criticisms should not be taken to mean a lack of 
appreciation of the positive values of the program and the im- 
portant benefits that will be derived from it if it is properly put 
into operation. They need to be made, however, and should 
prove useful in helping to avoid failures and disappointments 
that may hamper the attainment of the high purposes of the 
program. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Point Four proposes two forms of assistance for promoting 
the economic development of underdeveloped countries. First, 
technical assistance by which American industrial and scientific 
techniques would be made available for the productive exploita- 
tion of the economic resources of these countries; and second, 
financial assistance involving the movement of capital from the 
United States to these countries for investment. The correspond- 
ing processes by which economic development would be pro- 
moted were described by the United States Delegate at the 
Eighth Session of the Economic and Social Council as the 
international flow of technology and the ifternational flow of 
capital. The Economic Assistance Program of the United Na- 
tions was formulated by the Economic and Social Council at 
its Ninth Session in Geneva in August 1949, and was recently 
unanimously approved by the General Assembly. It is defined 
as an expanded cooperative program to be carried out through 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and to which 
the members of the United Nations may contribute in money, 
men, and materials. It is expected that the United States will 
make a major contribution to this United Nations program. In 
addition, the United States has its own technical assistance pro- 
gram which it will carry out through bilateral agreements with 
underdeveloped countries desiring its assistance. 

In examining the technical assistance which may be rendered 
to the countries of the Middle East under the Point Four Pro- 
gram, whether given through the United Nations or directly by 
the United States, there are several important observations to 
make. In the first place, the scale of the program as a whole is 
very small in comparison to the great needs of the vast territories 
and populations of the underdeveloped countries. At least dur- 
ing the first year, no underdeveloped country can hope to re- 
ceive much technical assistance under the program in its present 
proportions. If the scale is not increased year after year so as to 
become sufficiently large in order to meet effectively the crying 
needs of three-fourths of the world’s population for the ad- 
vanced technology required for their economic development, 
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there is not much hope under existing plans and funds available 
of coping with the vast problem of economic underdevelopment. 
The share of the Middle Eastern countries in the technical as- 
sistance program will not be considerable, and no one country in 
the region can expect its technology to be much improved with 
the funds that may be available for the purpose. The United Na- 
tions program is expected to have a budget of $20 million for 
the first year, of which the United States is expected to contribute 
about two-thirds. The Middle Eastern countries cannot hope 
to get more than perhaps one-fourth of the United Nations 
program allocated to them. Even if they receive an allocation 
from the United States program equal to what they receive from 
the United Nations, the technical assistance that could be pro- 
vided with such limited funds would still scarcely scratch the 
surface of their technical underdevelopment. An expenditure of 
some $10 million for technical assistance to the Middle Eastern 
countries would hardly cause any appreciable improvement in 
the technical processes of production over the wide territories of 
the large number of countries of the region. 

This leads to a second observation. It is natural that a certain 
proportion of the funds should be used to cover administrative 
expenses, and that a large proportion should be used to make sur- 
veys of resources — general as well as particular surveys. But 
it seems likely that only a small part of the funds will be used 
directly to improve industrial and technical methods of produc- 
tion. It is true that it is necessary to know the resources of the 
countries of the Middle East before programs of economic de- 
velopment can be drawn up and implemented. But knowledge 
of resources in itself is not economic development. In fact, in 
several countries of the Middle East economic surveys have been 
made, plans have been drawn up, and it is generally known what 
resources need development. A part of the work that is now to 
be done will be a repetition and a bringing up-to-date of work 
done in the past. Of course surveys made by experts of high 
calibre and wide experience under the auspices of the United 
Nations or the United States will have greater weight and 
greater dependability than surveys made by experts of the Mid- 
dle Eastern governments, or of European countries with which 
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they have been associated / To that extent the value of these 
surveys will be greater. An example in point is that made by the 
United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, 
headed by Mr. Gordon R. Clapp, whose final report appeared 
in December 1949 and which undoubtedly makes an important 
contribution to the promotion of economic development in the 
Middle East. But there is a feeling in many Middle Eastern 
countries that greater attention should be given to the execution 
of particular projects of economic development. Certain irriga- 
tion projects, for example, can be investigated with a view to 
their immediate implementation. Since the increased produc- 
tivity that would result from them is not in question, they should 
not be held up for lack of study of such problems as the deter- 
mination of the crops which will be produced, or of the people 
who will own the land once the project is completed. Full tech- 
nical investigation of more elaborate projects, such as the investi- 
gation proposed by the Clapp Mission for the development of 
the Litani River in Lebanon, are indeed lacking and badly 
needed, and will constitute a gain for the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. But if too great a proportion of the funds available in the 
first few years is going to be exhausted in the making of general 
surveys, in the drawing up of reports, and in the making of rec- 
ommendations, the benefits that will be derived by the Middle 
Eastern countries from the technical assistance program will be 
meagre indeed. There is a certain impatience, perhaps sometimes 
exaggerated, in the underdeveloped countries with the idea that 
after long years of study and recommendation there will finally 
emerge merely a certain number of development projects which 
may or may not be put into execution. 

A third observation relates to the fields in which technical 
assistance will be rendered. Although the aim is to promote eco- 
nomic development, it is proposed to devote an important part 
of the program to work in the social, labor, health, and adminis- 
trative fields. In fact, most of the technical assistance that will 
be given under the United Nations program relates to social and 
health development and not directly to economic development. 
Development in the social and health fields will certainly con- 
tribute in the long run to economic development, but it is only 
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through the increase of production and the rise of national in- 
come, through economic development properly speaking, that 
permanent improvements in social and living standards can be 
achieved. The countries of the Middle East are eager to see their 
production increased as quickly as possible, and they feel that 
for that purpose certain basic economic projects must be im- 
plemented. 

Closely related to this aspect of the problem is the question of 
the extent to which technical assistance will be rendered directly 
to the people who need it in their productive activity and so 
raise the level of technology of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries. Will the experts who go to these countries spend most 
of their time in government offices rendering assistance to govern- 
ment officials, or will they be able to go to the fields of produc- 
tion and impart their technical knowledge to the producers them- 
selves? For example, in agriculture, will the technical assistance 
be given solely to improve the administration of the ministry of 
agriculture in any underdeveloped country, or will it also be 
given directly to the farmers and peasants so as to yield an im- 
mediate return in greater productivity? Unless this is done, 
there is danger that only a very limited proportion of the funds 
will finally reach the producers themselves in the form of better 
technology yielding a higher product. 

Finally, technical assistance is one-sided and does not by itself 
lead to economic development. Without capital, there can be 
no important improvements in productivity and no rise in na- 
tional incomes and standards of living. In fact, it is only through 
the investment of capital that economic development can be 
consummated. Perhaps technical assistance may prepare the 
ground for capital investment, but unless such investment takes 
place, technical assistance will be largely wasteful. Capital in- 
vestment in the underdeveloped countries is the more important 
of the two processes of economic development, for it involves 
by its very nature the raising of the level of technology by which 
production can be increased and the standard of living raised. 
As far as the Middle East is concerned, the plans under con- 
sideration have not made provision for the financing of the 
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economic development which is to be stimulated by technical 
assistance. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


It is very important to consider whether capital will be avail- 
able for investment in Middle Eastern economic development. 
Obviously, the countries of the Middle East should provide as 
much capital as they can from their own resources. But it is 
equally evident that the capital resources of the underdeveloped 
countries of the Middle East are very small, and that foreign 
capital is needed in considerable quantities if important progress 
in economic development is to be achieved. Such foreign capital 
may come from either private or public sources. The funda- 
mental premise of the Point Four Program is that United States 
private capital would flow to the underdeveloped countries for 
investment in the exploitation of their economic resources. In 
fact, it is the policy of the United States Government, as ex- 
pressed by its delegates to the United Nations and its responsible 
spokesmen in Washington, to encourage the flow of private 
capital for investment in such countries. 

The question arises whether private American capital will 
flow to the Middle East and for what purposes it will do so. 
American capital has been invested in the Middle East mostly, 
if not wholly, in the development of oil resources. There is no 
need for any special inducement for such investments, since high 
profits can be made from the exploitation of Middle Eastern oil 
resources. It is, however, very doubtful whether private Ameri- 
can capital will seek investment in other fields of production in 
the Middle East. There is little likelihood that such investments 
will be made in the fields of irrigation, hydroelectric power, 
agricultural production, or manufacturing industry. Besides oil, 
the Middle East is not rich in mineral resources, investment in 
which is usually made by American capital. There is therefore 
serious doubt whether Middle Eastern economic development 
can depend to any substantial extent on American private 
capital. 

The flow of private capital from the United States will also 
depend on the state of the American economy and on the op- 
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portunities for profitable investment in the United States. There 
is in this respect an important difference between British invest- 
ments in underdeveloped countries in the past and American 
foreign investments nowadays. The nature of the British economy 
in the 19th century and the early 20th century was such as to 
encourage the flow of capital to the underdeveloped territories 
of the British colonial empire as well as to other underdeveloped 
countries. Great Britain had its industrial revolution some fifty 
years ahead of the other industrialized countries and was for a 
long time the main exporter of manufactured goods to the under- 
developed countries. It needed raw materials for its growing in- 
dustry and food for its growing population and it could not 
produce these raw materials and food products on its own terri- 
tory. There was therefore a balanced development of exports of 
manufactured goods coupled with an outflow of capital from 
Britain to the underdeveloped countries in exchange for an 
inflow of raw materials and food products, the production of 
which was developed in the underdeveloped countries by British 
investments. The Middle Eastern countries participated in this 
two-way trade during the last hundred years, and British invest- 
ments now constitute the major part of foreign investments in 
the region. 

The United States is in a different situation. Although it has 
a highly advanced industry, it also has a highly developed agri- 
culture producing a surplus of food products and raw materials. 
It has a surplus in its balance of payments derived from the ex- 
ports of both manufactured goods and agricultural products. 
Its economy is largely self-sufficient and even those relatively 
few products which it must import in large quantity from other 
countries are mostly derived from areas other than the Middle 
East. While therefore the United States has a surplus in its bal- 
ance of payments which it could use for making investments in 
underdeveloped countries, there is no compelling need for such 
investments to be made so as to produce goods which will be im- 
ported into the United States. Furthermore, the vast territory 
and abundant resources of the United States provide great oppor- 
tunities for profitable investments and there is generally little 
incentive for capital to flow out of the country. Private American 
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capital seeks highly profitable investments in foreign countries 
such as those afforded by oil development. There is not likely to 
be any appreciable investment in manufacturing industries since 
United States manufactured goods can be produced on a large 
scale at low cost and exported to the underdeveloped countries. 

In conclusion, there are serious doubts whether private Ameri- 
can capital will contribute to any appreciable extent to the eco- 
nomic development of the Middle East aside from its exploita- 
tion of oil resources. In fact, such oil development is not directed 
towards the general development of the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, but towards the export of crude oil to the European market. 
Refineries will be built not in the Middle East but in the Euro- 
pean countries which are the markets for oil products: a case 
in point is the recent decision of TAPline not to construct a 
refinery at its terminus in Lebanon. Middle Eastern oil produc- 
tion is largely an extractive process — extractive of high profits 
as well as oil, by means of which wealth in its raw form is mined 
and transported from the Middle East to other countries where 
it would support an industrial economy. Except for the use which 
Middle Eastern governments can make of their oil royalties to 
finance economic development projects, American capital in- 
vested in the exploitation of Middle Eastern oil contributes very 
little. 

The most important question about the investment of Ameri- 
can private capital for the economic development of underde- 
veloped countries is whether it will exploit the resources of these 
countries without exploiting their peoples. Private capital seek- 
ing high profits would tend to exploit the workers and consumers 
in the underdeveloped countries in order to maximize its profits. 
President Truman said in his Inaugural Address that the eco- 
nomic developments of the Bold New Program “must be de- 
vised and controlled to benefit the peoples of the areas in which 
they are established. . . . The old imperialism — exploitation 
for foreign profit — has no place in our plans. What we envisage 
is a program of development based on the concepts of democratic 
fair-dealing.” In his January 1950 State of the Union message to 
Congress, he said again, “This program is in the interest of all 
peoples — and has nothing in common with the old imperialism 
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of the last century or the new imperialism of the Communists.” 
But it may well be asked whether “exploitation” for foreign 
profit can be avoided if the economic development of under- 
developed countries is left to private capital. 

What guarantees are there that private American capital will 
not try to maximize its profits at the expense of the peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries? There are no checks in these 
countries to its profit-making drive. The governments of these 
countries are too weak and in many cases too corrupt to control 
the profits of large American corporations, which are highly 
monopolistic, and keep them within reasonable bounds. Labor 
is largely unorganized and unprotected by labor legislation, and 
would be too weak to secure fair wages fromshe big corporations 
based on powerful financial interests and organizations in the 
United States. 

Considering the situation with absolute objectivity, one is 
forced to draw the conclusion that there is little chance for the 
peoples and the governments of the underdeveloped countries to 
prevent the old imperialism, defined by President Truman as 
“exploitation for foreign profit,” from repeating itself. It is true 
that while the European imperialists in the past were supported 
by the military and political domination of their governments, 
the United States does not exercise any military or political con- 
trol over the underdeveloped countries in the Middle East. But 
it is also true that private foreign capital itself is strong enough to 
exercise influence over the weak governments of countries like 
those of the Middle East and even to corrupt men in those gov- 
ernments in order to achieve its profit-making objective. It’ 
would not be surprising if private capital allied itself with feudal 
and reactionary regimes in the Middle East in order to exploit 
their peoples and prevent economic and social progress. If that 
happens under the Point Four program, it would indeed be a 
curious irony of history that a program intended to promote eco- 
nomic development and raise standards of living so as to save 
the underdeveloped countries from communism, in effect fos- 
tered the growth of communism by the exploitation of the 
peoples of these countries. 


If it is true that private capital will not normally flow from 
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the United States to underdeveloped countries of the Middle 
East in sufficiently large quantities to bring about their economic 
development, and that where it does flow there is the danger 
that it will exploit the peoples whose development it is supposed 
to promote, what then is the solution? How then will the under- 
developed countries of the Middle East be able to finance their 
economic development, if they do not have enough capital re- 
sources of their own to do it? Are there any sources of foreign 
capital other than private capital? 

There is, of course, the International Bank. But it has limited 
resources relative to the vast needs of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. So far it has made a very small contribution to economic 
development. It has not yet given any loans to any Middle 
Eastern country, although informal requests for such loans have 
been under study for more than two years. Moreover, it is 
limited in its lending resources by considerations similar to those 
which govern the supply of private capital. It must depend on 
the financial market of New York and on the willingness of 
investors to buy its bonds for any substantial resources which it 
can make available for investment in the underdeveloped coun- . 
tries. There is also the Export-Import Bank, which is likewise 
limited in the extent to which it can contribute to economic de- 
velopment. There does not seem to be any great possibility of 
promoting the economic development of the Middle Eastern 
countries and similar underdeveloped countries through foreign 
capital investments by means of methods and plans,available at 
present. One would therefore arrive at the inescapable conclu- 
sion that new methods should be devised anid that new plans 
calling for a high level of international cooperation through 
governments should be seriously considered. 

There are other aspects of American private capital invest- 
ments in the Middle East which are likely to influence relations 
between the United States and the countries of the region. With 
their experience of European imperialism still fresh in their 
memory, the peoples of the Middle East are highly sensitive 
about certain practices of foreign capital which American cor- 
porations have also followed and are likely to continue to follow 
in the future. Foreign corporations in the Middle East have given 
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the best employment not so much to local employees but to their 
own nationals. While employing native labor at low wages, 
they have given only minor administrative and technical jobs to 
citizens of the country where they have operated, reserving the 
highly paid posts to their own nationals. In many cases this has 
not been justified by the technical ability and training of those 
nationals. But this is not the only kind of discrimination prac- 
ticed. Even when the local employees are more highly qualified 
by virtue of their education and experience, foreign employees 
are paid salaries two or three times higher, together with addi- 
tional allowances of various kinds. These discriminatory prac- 
tices have been greatly resented by the peoples of the Middle 
East, who have also resented what they regard as the pretentious 
superiority complex of even mediocre foreign employees of for- 
eign corporations. This false sense of racial and national superi- 
ority has led them to live apart from the local population and 
to look down upon and avoid contact with ways of life which 
were different from their own. They have even ordered need- 
lessly their supplies and canned foods from their own countries. 
Recently, for example, a company operating in Lebanon im- 
ported large quantities of potatoes from the United States when 
there was a surplus of the local product and the price was un- 
usually low. In these ways they have practiced a sort of segre- 
gation in reverse which in certain highly cultured communities 
in the Middle East has been exceedingly damaging to the repu- 
tation of the Western nations for democracy and international 
good will. 


LINES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


There is no intention of dealing here with the lines which 
Middle Eastern economic development should follow except in 
a brief and general way. A valuable contribution to this subject 
has been made in the Final Report of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission for the Middle East, which may be 
referred to by any interested reader. 

Development in agriculture is most important, since the coun- 
tries of the Middle East are predominantly agricultural in their 
economies. Herein lies the greatest possibility of increase in pro- 
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ductivity and of national income in the near future. Middle 
Eastern agriculture should be awakened from its slumber of 
over a thousand years in order to recover from its age-old state 
of depression. In fact, methods of cultivation are now less effi- 
cient in many ways and more primitive than they were two 
thousand years ago. Developments in irrigation, drainage of 
swamps and flood control, the introduction of agricultural ma- 
chinery, the use of fertilizers, improvements in methods of seed 
selection, and of control of pests and insects are all essential. 
They all require education and training in new techniques. 
Many of them require large-scale financing. But the results in 
increased production will be so high as to justify any well- 
studied and well-planned expenditure of funds. 

Hydroelectric development is also very important and should 
be closely coordinated with irrigation development. Cheap 
hydroelectric power can form the basis of the development of 
agricultural industries as well as of certain appropriate manu- 
facturing industries. But manufacturing as well as transporta- 
tion should also be developed on the basis of cheap fuel from oil 
production. While there is at present not much scope for heavy 
industry, the development of productive low-cost manufacturing 
industry provides, in the final analysis, the greatest possibilities 
of raising national income and living standards, particularly in 
the more densely populated countries of the Middle East. 

In spite of its long history going back to the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, the Middle East presents the spectacle of new and virgin 
territory with valuable natural resources and important possi- 
bilities of development. For such development the greatest need 
is for capital in considerable quantities. Certainly local capital 
resources should in the first place be mobilized. But in addition 
to local capital, which is limited by virtue of the low produc- 
tivity of the people, foreign capital is badly needed. The ques- 
tion is whether it can be made available in sufficient quantities 
at such terms and by such methods as to promote effectively 
economic development as well as peace and stability in that 
vitally important region of the world. 










THE TURKISH ROADS PROGRAM 


Robert W. Kerwin 


HILE PROLONGED discussion is taking place 
in the United States and at the United Nations on 
the problem of extending technological aid to under- 

developed areas of the world, in Turkey an American aid pro- 
gram of this type is already in operation. This program — the 
Turkish-American co-operative highway program — is meeting 
many of the problems likely to arise if American assistance in the 
economic development of Middle Eastern countries is under- 
taken. Experience being gathered here indicates the variety and 
depth of the difficulties to be faced, and offers points of interest 
that might well be taken into consideration in the formulation 
of Point Four technical assistance. 

Improvement in road transportation is probably the most 
fundamental project that could be undertaken at the present 
time to promote the economic development of Turkey. The Hilts 
Report,’ a basic survey of the Turkish highway situation made 
by the U. S. Public Roads Administration to Turkey, cites es- 
timates of agricultural economists that at least 10 percent of cur- 
rent Turkish wheat production is lost through spoilage because 
of the absence of transport facilities. It is further estimated 
that with an expansion of the road system, agricultural produc- 
tion could be increased as much as 75 percent, since no effort is 
made at present to produce goods which cannot be marketed. 
A similar situation exists with regard to mineral production, 

1H. E. Hilts, The Highway Situation in Turkey: A Report of the United States Public 


Roads Mission to Turkey to the Minister of Public Works of Turkey, Ankara, Feb- 
ruary 1948. 





® Ropert W. Kerwin is a Middle East Institute Fellow-in-Training currently attending 
Istanbul University, where he is preparing his doctoral dissertation on the Turkish 
economy. During the war he served in Turkey and other parts of the Middle East with 
the Office of Strategic Services. The study of the Turkish Roads Program here presented 
was undertaken at the direct invitation of the Chief of the Turkish Highway Depart- 
ment and with the cooperation of both Americans and Turks participating in the program. 
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and roads could well prove an important factor in the develop- 
ment of Anatolia as a market for consumer goods. Transporta- 
tion development policies of the Turkish Government in the 
early years of the Republic tended to emphasize the building of 
railroads rather than highways. The great importance of cheap 
and efficient road transportation as a necessary element in the 
economic development of the Anatolian interior was not clearly 
recognized. It has since become obvious that even with an ade- 
quate railway system, roads are essential for the moving of 
freight to railroad depots. In the United States railway trans- 
portation has proved more economical than highway transpor- 
tation only where long hauls or great volumes of freight are 
involved. | 

Most of the usable roads in Turkey today are centered around 
the large cities. In the rural areas “roads” are often merely trails 
passable only in good weather. Inter-city highway communica- 
tion is just now coming into importance. And even when roads 
were built or improved in the past, maintenance and repair have 
been almost completely lacking, or at best very primitive.’ 

The co-operative Turkish-American roads program was origi- 
nated by the Turks in 1946, when an inter-ministry roads con- 
ference was held to examine the highway situation and to draw 
up a program of improvement. With the coming into being in 
1947 of United States Aid to Greece and Turkey, American 
assistance was requested for this program. An agreement be- 
tween the Turkish Ministry of Public Works and the Public 
Roads Group of the American Aid Mission was signed on April 
20, 1948. This agreement provides for a long-term co-operative 


2 The following table, compiled by the American Roads Group after two years of 
investigation, shows the status of the existing national highway system in 1949: 





Type Length in kms. 

pO PTT TCee ree ee 530 
Pests MK 5 soo pci cisks ode ate de 7,426 
ee ED 6.955 boo oc ce vckecsnecsanecedauesean 4,676 
a eee eer ieee ee 2,610 
ee re re it 1,935 
yp ES eer re ee eee 4.461 

rr: Perper tT Teter ttt 21,638 


The Hilts Report estimates that there are, in addition, 21,795 kms. of provincial roads 
of all types and approximately 100,000 kms. of city and village streets and roads. 
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highway improvement program and American assistance in the 
establishment of a pattern for highway administration on a na- 
tional scale.’ 

Five million of the original $100 million military aid was 
allotted to the roads program for the purchase of modern road 
construction equipment and to meet the dollar costs of providing 
adequate American advisers for the program. Subsequently, 
ECA granted another $5 million for the road program for the 
financial year 1949-50. The Turkish Ministry of Public Works 
is meeting local currency expenses incurred in the organization 
and operation of the Highway Department. 

It is significant that this co-operative program was undertaken 
with economic development considerations as well as those of 
national security in mind. It is also noteworthy that the agree- 
ment contains a request by the Turkish Ministry of Public Works 
that the American Roads Group continue to co-operate in high- 
way improvement work after the expiration of aid grants or 
until the total program is completed. In this connection the 
Turkish Government has agreed to assume all dollar or lira costs 
involved in salaries and other expenses of the American Roads 
Mission after aid funds are exhausted. 

The long-term aim of the highway improvement program as 
stated in the Hilts Report is a 75 percent expansion of the exist- 
ing national highway system to approximately 35,000 kms. of 
two-lane all-weather roads, and a 150 percent increase in the 
provincial road system. It is expected that development of the 
road system will give impetus to the use of truck transport in 
Turkey, thereby speeding up delivery times, providing for door- 
to-door service, greatly increasing the volume of freight that 
can be carried, and reducing transportation costs, one of the 
most expensive elements in the Turkish production picture. 

To illustrate the problem of transportation costs we need only 
to glance at the results of a study of the cost of oxcart transporta- 
tion in Turkey made by an American highway engineer. It is 
estimated that by this basic local transport vehicle, one-quarter 


8 Text of the Turkish-American Public Roads Agreement is given as Appendix D 


in the Fourth Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece and Turkey, Department of 
State, Washington, October 1948. 
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ton of freight can be hauled about 5 miles a day. The driver is 
paid an average of $1.25 for a long day’s work, which means 
that the cost per ton-mile for labor alone is $1, without taking 
into account the cost of the ox and cart or profit to the owner.* 
These figures can be compared with the cost of truck transporta- 
tion in the United States, estimated at less than 3¢ per ton-mile. 
Passenger car and bus transportation, where good roads are 
available, can also lower passenger-mile transportation costs. 


NEED FOR AN AUTONOMOUS DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


The American Public Roads Mission to Turkey, after a close 
examination of the existing governmental organization for road 
construction and maintenance, has recommended the establish- 
ment of an autonomous department of highways on the lines 
of the United States Public Roads Administration. The Mission 
became convinced that autonomous organization was the only 
way to cope with the complicated and bureaucratic governmental 
administration which had grown up in Turkey with little policy 
direction. 

Before the inauguration of the roads program the function of 
highway and bridge construction and maintenance was per- 
formed by the Roads and Bridges Department of the Ministry of 
Public Works. This is still the case, although a certain amount 
of reorganization of the Department has been effected. Ameri- 
can examination of the functioning of the Ministry under the 
old system of organization showed that when the Roads and 
Bridges Department wished to purchase equipment or hire per- 
sonnel, it had to apply to the competent — but independent — 
bureau. The latter could approve or reject the Department’s re- 
quest as it deemed necessary, usually on the basis of the availa- 
bility of funds. The only recourse in the advent of an adverse 
decision by one of the bureaus was to take the case to the Minis- 
ter himself. 

Besides such intra-ministry organizational difficulties, waste 
and confusion has also resulted from dependence on organiza- 
tions outside the Public Works Ministry for certain essential 


4 Figures compiled by Chester Burdick, American Adviser to the Planning Division of 
the Turkish Highway Department. 
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operational services, and from limitations placed on operations 
by laws prescribing general governmental administrative pro- 
cedure. An example of this problem has been cited by the Ameri- 
can adviser to the Materials Division of the Highway Depart- 
ment. This division set out to organize field teams to collect 
samples of local materials for testing as to suitability in road 
construction. Personnel was hired and trained, but the problem 
of procuring four-wheel drive vehicles as equipment for the 
teams almost defeated the program. First, purchase of such 
equipment had to be approved by the Accounts Control Office 
of the Ministry of Finance, a step that created considerable 
delay. Then the whole operation was held up because the Roads 
Department bought some of the vehicles directly from the sup- 
plier instead of advertising for bids in accordance with the ad- 
judication law, despite the fact that there was only one supplier 
of the required vehicles in the country. While the matter was in 
dispute, TL 2,000 a month in salaries of trained field personnel 
was wasted for each of the teams without a vehicle. Further de- 
lays were experienced in obtaining advances for expenses to be 
incurred in the field; to draw even TL so required a week be- 
cause of the complicated procedure involved. 

Inter-organizational conflicts which hamper work sometimes 
result from the lack of any clear definition of the functions of 
various governmental departments. For example, when a new 
airport was projected at Yesilkéy (Istanbul), the Turkish State 
Airways made a contract with the American J. G. White En- 
gineering Corporation for the planning of the project. The State 
Airways had originally intended to have J. G. White also do the 
actual construction. The Turkish Government subsequently de- 
cided, however, that it was the function of the Ministry of Public 
Works to handle construction work, and the airport job was 
therefore passed to the Roads Department on the grounds that 
it had the necessary equipment available. J. G. White was re- 
tained only as a consultant. The practical result was that although 
the company had had a field team for this project in Turkey 
since late 1947, actual work on the airport began only in April 
1949. 

By far the most serious problem arising from lack of organiza- 
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tional autonomy, however, is the impossibility of setting up ac- 
counting and financial control within the Roads and Bridges 
Department. The Ministry of Finance keeps the principal ac- 
counts for all government departments, and records of cost of 
equipment or supplies are often never seen by the department 
for which they are purchased. It is thus impossible for the High- 
way Department to know exactly its costs of operation. Nor can 
it even be sure that all the funds to which it is entitled are 
turned over for its use. Road taxes designated for division be- 
tween national and provincial road work in the past have gone 
into the general government accounts. Funds allotted to provin- 
cial authorities for road work have not been adequately con- 
trolled, and in many cases have been spent on projects far 
removed from road construction. The American Mission is in- 
sisting that regular sources of income, such as road taxes, gaso- 
line taxes, customs on automobiles, parts and supplies, as well as 
any National Assembly appropriations, be placed in a fund to 
which only the Highway Department has access; and that pro- 
vincial authorities be required to account for the use of road 
funds to a national highway organization. 

Due to difficulties such as have been cited above, the Ameri- 
can Public Roads Mission is insisting on the carrying out of its 
recommendation that an autonomous national highway organi- 
zation be created. But to set up an autonomous organization re- 
quires that a new law be passed by the National Assembly, and 
politics as well as fear of loss of prerogatives by other govern- 
mental organizations makes this difficult. There is now a bill 
before the Assembly that would provide the organizational au- 
tonomy and independent financing of the Roads Department that 
is so essential to the success of the aid program. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


One particular problem, related in part to the absence of 
organizational autonomy, is that of securing trained personnel. 
Even when recruited, individuals are often lost because of in- 
sufficient pay scales over which the Roads Department has no 
control. All salaries of government employees are set by a civil 
service law, now unrealistic in the face of rising costs of living. 
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In addition, taxes absorb about one-third of the gross salary of 
a government functionary. This insufficiency of pay opens the 
door to graft and bribery. In the Roads Department it results in 
inability, first to recruit, and then to hold qualified men, since 
the civil service law fails to take into account the fact that gov- 
ernmental organizations engaging in economic activity must 
compete with private enterprise for personnel. 

Another element in this personnel picture is what is called 
obligatory service. When the government pays for the education 
of a young engineer or specialist either in Turkey or abroad, he 
is obliged to work two years for the government for every year 
of training received at government expense. As a result, situations 
are encountered such as that at the Iskenderun school for train- 
ing operators and mechanics in the use of modern road equip- 
ment. The young engineer in charge of the school, who received 
his education at the Istanbul Technical University at govern- 
ment expense, earns only TL 173 a month (about $62), while 
the trainees under him are paid TL 15 a day and the interpre- 
ter TL 19. The upshot is that many highly trained and experi- 
enced men leave government employ after their obligatory 
service is over. 

The Roads and Bridges Department is earnestly trying to 
set up a long-term personnel policy, and to get around salary 
restrictions by devising special pay arrangements for employees, 
especially on the higher level. As a result of its efforts the Depart- 
ment has been successful in recruiting many foreign-trained en- 
gineers. There are now over 60 American-educated engineers in 
the roads program, graduates either of the American Robert 
College in Istanbul, or of universities in the United States. Key 
personnel educated in Turkey are being sent to the United States 
in small groups for practical training with the U. S. Public 
Roads Administration. There still exist, however, personnel 
problems over which the Roads Department has little control, 
such as the requirements of military service. 


CURRENT ACTIVITY 


Despite organizational and personnel problems, the American 
and Turkish roads officials are going ahead with the organiza- 
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tion and operation of the highway program as best they can. 
The Ankara headquarters is being organized to fit into an auton- 
omous setup when one is created, with ten divisional field offices 
organized on parallel lines. Control sections are being formed 
in the existing highway system for the purposes of accounting 
and maintenance. Repair shops, a main equipment depot, and a 
personnel training school have been established. A considerable 
amount of modern American road equipment has been imported, 


and American engineers, foremen, shop, equipment, and ware- 


house men have been placed throughout the organization for the 
training of Turks in these jobs. 

With emphasis on teaching rather than doing, indications are 
that the Turkish participants in the program are beginning to 
grasp even the most intangible ideas involved in the technology 
of modern road building and maintenance. In January 1950, at 
a meeting of regional highway chiefs, very useful recommenda- 
tions in line with the American advisers’ own thinking were 
made by the Turkish engineers without any prompting. 

Initial stress is being placed on the improvement and main- 
tenance of existing roads rather than on the building of com- 
pletely new ones. Highway Department forces will undertake 
only light construction and maintenance work; heavy construc- 
tion will be done by Turkish contractors. A total of 6,395 km. 
has been designated for first priority improvement work. Of this 
total 782 km. are classified as heavy construction, with 481 km. 
already under contract. The remainder of the over-all total, 
including an 883 km. arterial highway being constructed be- 
tween the port of Iskenderun and Erzerum in the northeast, is 
being improved by use of aid machinery operated by the High- 
way Department itself. 

The part that private enterprise is to play in the highway pro- 
gram centers about the contracting of jobs. Road building con- 
tracts under the new program are a far departure from the type 
awarded in the past, when the contractor was left more or less on 
his own. A clear distinction is now made between engineering 
and construction functions. The Highway Department not only 
surveys and designs the road; it also retains engineering control 
and inspection rights over the construction work. 
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Every private contractor will be required to pass a qualifica- 
tion test before he can bid for a job. Thought has been given to 
the possibility of loaning or renting Department-owned equip- 
ment to private contractors for construction jobs under the pro- 
gram. It is interesting to note that on the principal jobs already 
under contract the modern equipment being used is owned by the 
contractors themselves and was purchased without recourse to 
aid funds. Few contractors in Turkey, however, are either 
equipped or qualified to do modern type construction. This is a 
situation which the roads program hopes to overcome with time. 

An example of the results that are beginning to be achieved 
under the Turkish highway program is the recently improved 
Ankara-Konya road. The work was done by a private contrac- 
tor supplemented by Highway Department equipment and 
forces. The road was relocated in spots and graded throughout. 
Initially a temporary surface of thin gravel has been installed, 
to be improved as traffic merits. Driving time from Ankara to 
Konya formerly ran from an absolute minimum of 8 hours to 
a more customary better part of two days, with vehicles often 
becoming stuck in the mud en route. A Highway Department 
official reports that he recently made this trip in 4 hours and 
15 minutes. Even more significant is the fact that trucking 
rates on this route have fallen to a tenth of what they were before 


improvement of the road was undertaken, and bus fares have 
been halved. 


INFLUENCE OF CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Americans who have been working on the Turkish roads 
program during the past two years have also encountered signifi- 
cant problems which can be traced to the behavior patterns 
characteristic of Turkey, and to the elementary stage of its eco- 
nomic development. They have had to cope, for example, with 
what might be called a “caste” system on construction projects. 
The breach between engineer and laborer is generally very wide, 
especially when the former has acquired his knowledge from 
books rather than from experience. A project engineer, in fact, 
generally has little chance to acquire practical experience. He is 
strictly an executive by virtue of his education, one who dictates 
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work to be carried out by others. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that an engineer or surveyor seldom even drives a stake for him- 
self. Manual labor is considered degrading by many. 

This system of job organization, commented upon by Turks 
as well as Americans, has greatly impeded progress in the roads 
program. It has frequently been found that when machinery 
and carefully trained personnel are placed at the disposal of a 
project engineer, both are wasted because of the engineer’s in- 
experience or authoritarian direction. Project engineers have 
been known to demand uneconomic or even impossible tasks 
from equipment. In order to save a few liras on laborers’ wages, 
construction bosses have in certain instances discharged opera- 
tors trained at considerable expense and trouble at the Highway 
Department’s school, replacing them with local chauffeurs. 
Or, completely ignorant of the technology involved, they have 
sometimes dispensed with mechanics or refused to allow time 
to be spent on machinery maintenance. In a few instances proj- 
ect bosses have even refused to use the machinery provided, pre- 
ferring the age-old method of building roads by hand labor. 

To remedy difficulties in this segment of the program, the 
Roads Department early in 1949 sent 22 of its top engineers to 
the Iskenderun Training School for a 10-weeks’ course in ma- 
chine operation and maintenance similar to the training given 
operators and mechanics. Considerable opposition was encoun- 
tered at the inauguration of this training program, some of the 
engineers being insulted at being asked to dirty their hands like 
an ordinary mechanic. At the end of the course, however, they 
voluntarily asked for a month’s extension of the training period. 
On the job training for project bosses also is being introduced. 

Another factor in personnel organization is a tendency on the 
part of the Turks to emphasize the high technical level work of 
the Highway Department, resulting in a deficiency of personnel 
on the operations level. Even though a substantial number of 
machine operators and mechanics have been trained, a prepon- 
derance of engineers as opposed to skilled workmen is clearly 
observable at several points in the highway organization. This 
is partly due to the general shortage of skilled men in the country, 
and also to low governmental wage scales. Difficulty in keeping 
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employees on the lowest level is often due to the fact that many of 
them are still basically farmers and want to work only during the 
agricultural off-season. 

Indeed, emphasis on the highly-trained technician rather than 
on the skilled worker has characterized Turkish economic de- 
velopment efforts of the past twenty-five years. This character- 
istic is evidenced by experiences such as those at the Yesilkéy- 
Istanbul airport project. Urgent requests for skilled construc- 
tion personnel brought offers by the Roads Department to fur- 
nish any number of engineers but little help in recruiting skilled 
workers. While the Department has hired many engineers 
through adjusting pay scales by means of special arrangements, 
little attempt has been made to pay skilled workers the wages 
they can receive in private enterprise. The situation is a poten- 
tial danger to the life of the machinery employed. Just recently 
the J. G. White Company pulled its construction engineering 
team out of Turkey and has refused to extend its contract 
with the Turkish Government. The most serious dispute is over 
the hiring of adequate personnel for machine operation and 
maintenance. 

The introduction of preventive machine maintenance prac- 
tices is another serious problem in the roads program. Regular 
maintenance and immediate repair of minor defects is not cus- 
tomary in Turkey. While some mechanics are clever at impro- 
vising major repairs when parts are lacking, and show skills 
which can only be descended from the fact that handicrafts are 
still a major element in Turkish industrial production, regular 
maintenance and repair as essential elements of modern tech- 
nology are only slowly being grasped. The Roads and Bridges 
Department is emphasizing maintenance above all other things 
in its training school but has only been partly successful in in- 
stilling maintenance practices in the worker. 

An interesting contrast between American and Turkish 
methods and outlook can be seen in the planning stage of the 
roads program. The Turks began the highway improvement 
like many other projects by drawing up an ambitious plan, this 
time a 9-year plan of three 3-year stages rather than the cus- 
tomary s-year plan. The Americans, while sticking in general to 
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a g-year program, are emphasizing that detailed planning can 
only be done in the light of conditions that can be definitely 
estimated, such as availability of personnel, material, and most 
important of all, funds. Thus, they are making specific plans 
only for a one-year period, with tentative programming being 
undertaken for the following year. 

A serious deficiency in the economic development of Turkey 
has been the almost complete absence of cost accounting or of 
what may be termed “cost consciousness.” The idea of waste in 
terms of not properly using equipment for the work for which it 
is designed is not as easily apparent to the Turk as the concept of 
waste of labor or materials. Thus, for example, a large truck is 
often sent to do a small truck’s job with no thought of the ton- 
mileage costs involved. Lack of standardized practices in use of 
equipment hampers the keeping of records and accounts on use 
and depreciation. When a tire blows on a truck, a replacement is 
frequently “cannibalized” — taken from another vehicle rather 
than ordered from the equipment depot. 

An incident occurred in Iskenderun which is typical of the 
difficulties encountered in cost and depreciation accounting. A 
telephone call was received from the divisional headquarters at 
Mersin urgently requesting two sets of replacement piston rings 
of different sizes. The equipment man carefully queried the 
headquarters as to the intended use of the parts requested, and 
when it turned out that both sets of rings were for a single 
vehicle, he refused to supply more than one. Mersin could not 
understand this attitude; they explained that the mechanic was 
not sure what size was necessary and that the extra set could 
always be used later on another job. The fact that depreciation 
records would be incorrect in that one vehicle would be charged 
for rings which it did not use while another’s records would not 
show ring replacement made little impression. 


ELEMENTS OF COST AND TIME 


The most notable aspect of the co-operative Turkish-Ameri- 
can roads program is that it is attacking the problem of highway 
development at its base. Progress is not being measured in terms 
of kilometers constructed, but in terms of success in organizing 
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a Turkish highway department which will be able to function 
successfully, and in teaching advanced technology to all partici- 
pants in the roads program. The critical questions of the pro- 
gram are its cost and the time necessary to bring it to a successful 
conclusion. 

The manner in which the roads program is organized on the 
American side is a definitely limiting factor in this regard. 
As has already been pointed out, the roads program is dependent 
on Military Aid and ECA for its funds, with the Turks promis- 
ing to carry on at their own expense after termination of this aid. 
The result is that both parties in the program are overconcerned 
with immediate operations. The Turks, and justifiably so, are 
anxious to get all the equipment and aid they can before the 
funds expire. On the other hand, many of the American partici- 
pants fear that waste of aid funds and efforts might result from 
trying to force what is by necessity a long-term affair into a 
short-term mold. Despite expressed intentions to do so, Turkey 
may not be able to carry on alone when the aid runs out, pre- 
sumably in 1952, because the program may be far from comple- 
tion by that time and may still be too costly for the Turks to 
finance by themselves. The roads program is greatly different 
from most of the short-term aid projects being financed by ECA. 

A serious concern of the American Public Roads Mission is 
the question of matching the amount and type of aid to the 
Turks’ ability to make realistic use of the equipment furnished. 
Only by close examination of unit operational costs as well as 
costs of depreciation and part replacement can the Roads Mis- 
sion be sure that the equipment supplied and the methods intro- 
duced are successful and the most economical for Turkey. Until 
the Highway Department is autonomous and able to do its own 
cost accounting, and until cost consciousness and the practice of 
accounting can be widely introduced, the aid program will not 
have begun to reach its final objectives. Such a development 
could conceivably take years; indeed the roads program, like 
many other aspects of American aid to Turkey, indicates that 
technological aid to underdeveloped countries involves careful 
and patient work over a long period of time. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 





COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


HE YEAR 1949 ended with few ma- 
terial accomplishments to its credit in 
the Middle East beyond the halting of hos- 
tilities in Palestine. Nevertheless, its events 
laid the basis for an attack on several of the 
area’s most persistent problems and on occa- 
sion even pointed a way toward their solution. 
Egypt’s general election on January 3 re- 
turned a Wafdist Government firmly to 
power, the first since the war which could jus- 
tifiably claim to represent the will of the 
electorate. The stage was thus set for a posi- 
tive approach to Egypt’s domestic ills. One of 
the Government’s first measures, in fact, was 
to decree primary and secondary education free 
to all students. The much more complex prob- 
lems of how to lower the cost of living and 
expand Egypt’s industrial capacity were on the 
Government’s program but remained matters 
for the future. The return of the Wafd also 
laid the basis for a renewal of negotiations 
with Great Britain over the Sudan and the 
Suez Canal, but the weak position of the 
Labor Government following Britain’s own 
elections put the shoe on the other foot, and 
a further postponement of talks appeared 


likely. 


Interplay of Arab Politics 


Syria came full circle in 1949, with little 
to show for its three coups d’état beyond a 
revised electoral law. The Constituent Assem- 
bly, elected in November and still at work 
on a revised constitution, was finding difficulty 
in deciding several basic questions of political 
philosophy. The issue of closer cooperation 
with Iraq, which was the most evident in the 
December 19 coup that removed Brig. Gen. 
Sami Hinnawi from his position as Com- 
mander of the Army, appeared to be quiescent 
at the year’s end, but it was in fact far 
from dead. The division of opinion among 
Syrians on this point involved divergences 
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in the concept of what Syria’s role should be: 
whether it should follow the path of Greater 
Syria unity through a rapprochement with 
the Hashimites of Iraq (if not also of Jordan) ; 
or rebuild its former close association with 
Lebanon; or follow a separatist policy of its 
own. Undetermined, too, was the position of 
Islam vis a vis the State. The secular tendency 
of the Za‘im regime, clearly in evidence when 
it granted women the right to vote, began to 
meet with resistance from a resurgent Muslim 
Brotherhood playing for political effect upon 
the religious sentiments of the populace. 

The uncertainty of Syria’s orientation made 
it the center upon which the two contrary 
camps in inter-Arab politics converged. Under 
the Za‘im regime, during the spring and early 
summer of 1949, Syria tended toward a closer 
relationship with Egypt; following the Hin- 
nawi coup in August, the project of closer 
association with Hashimite Iraq came to the 
fore; following the removal of Hinnawi in 
December, Syria trimmed its sails to a more 
neutral course in the hope that it might deal 
with its domestic problems relatively free from 
extraneous pressures. Concurrently, however, 
Egypt was attempting to counter a possible 
Syrian-Iraqi rapprochement by promoting 
again the alternate concept of an over-all Arab 
concert through the Arab League. An addi- 
tional factor in the effort to revive the League 
was the common fear of and desire for pro- 
tection against Israel expansionism, whether 
real or imagined. Egyptian-Iraqi rapproche- 
ment, with both the position of Syria and 
the role of the League in mind, went as 
far as the initialling of an agreement, early 
in 1950, between the Wafd Government and 
the moderate-minded cabinet of ‘Ali Jawdat 
and Muzahim al-Pachachi in Iraq to keep 
hands off of Syrian domestic affairs. Iraqi 
distrust of Egypt was too strong, however, for 
the proposed agreement to succeed, and on 
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February 1 the ‘Ali Jawdat cabinet fell. Nor 
did the Arab League show much more capacity 
for united action in devising an effective mu- 
tual defense pact than it had before the Pales- 
tine war. Nevertheless, the anti- Hashimite bloc 
was able to register gains in the removal of 
Gen. Hinnawi from the Syrian scene and in 
the $6 million interest free loan which Saudi 
Arabia granted to Syria on January 29. 


Internationalization of 
Jerusalem 


At the United Nations the Arab states 
found themselves on the winning side in the 
matter of the internationalization of Jerusalem 
and its environs, voted by the General As- 
sembly on December 9. Supporting the resolu- 
tion along with the Arab group, but with a 
variety of motives, was a group of Catholic 
states following the lead of the Vatican, the 
Soviet bloc, scattered Asiatic states, and a 
few miscellaneous others, including Australia, 
which introduced the successful resolution. 

For the Arab states, the victory was pri- 
marily a moral one, for there was no practical 
means, at least for the present, of implement- 
ing the proposed scheme. Both Israel and Jor- 
dan, which between them controlled the area 
to be internationalized, were firmly opposed 
to the decision and stated flatly that they 
would each block any attempt to put it into 
effect. Indeed, Israel began at once to move 
the majority of its government departments 
to the New City of Jerusalem and to hold 
sessions of the Knesset there. Israel leaders 
openly referred to Jerusalem as Israel’s proper 
capital, yet no official announcement was made 
that the capital had been formally transferred. 

Attempts to modify the UN plan in a way 
that would be acceptable to all parties met 
with strong opposition and ultimate failure. 
As a moral victory for the Arabs, however, 
the UN’s decision carried weight, for Israel, 
in denouncing the General Assembly resolu- 
tion and in proceeding forthwith to take 
action contrary to it, paralleled the stand 
which the Arab governments had taken to- 
ward the partition resolution of November 
1947, and which the Israelis had themselves 
condemned. 
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Technical Assistance 
Programs 


As the evolution of a political pattern pur- 
sued its slow and tortuous course, the govern- 
ments of the Middle East individually looked 
for the means of bringing well-being to their 
countries through economic development. Their 
plans were ambitious, and for the large part 
in an organizational stage or not even that 
advanced. The Technical Assistance Program © 
of the United Nations and the corresponding 
Point Four Program of the United States 
were more modest in their aims, but likewise 
were still in the debate or organizational 
stages. 

On November 16 the General Assembly 
approved a resolution, recommended the previ- 
ous August by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, dealing with the establishment of an 
“Expanded Programme of Technical Assis- | 
tance for Economic Development.” This reso- 
lution provided for the creation of a Technical | 
Assistance Board (TAB) consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations and those 
of its specialized agencies which were partici- 
pating in programs of technical assistance: the 
International Labor Organization (ILO); 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAQ) ; 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) ; Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); 
and the World Health Organization (WHO). 
It was to be the function of the TAB to co- 
ordinate the activities of these agencies and 
to report on the progress of the program to 
the Technical Assistance Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council. The resolution 
also invited contributions from the member 
states of the UN toward the program, and 
set forth the manner in which the first $20 
million contributed should be apportioned 
among the various agencies. A Technical As- 
sistance Conference of all the members of the 
United Nations was to be called, presumably 
in the spring of 1950, to ascertain the extent 
of the first year’s contributions and to give 
final approval to their distribution. 

The United States’ own expanded technical 
assistance program, more commonly known 
as the Point Four Program, awaited Congres- 
sional action on a bill “To promote the 
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foreign policy of the United States and to 
authorize participation in a cooperative en- 
deavor for assisting in the development of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas of the world” 
which was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 18 and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The Bill pro- 
vided for the creation of a board to advise on 
basic policy matters, and of joint commissions 
for economic development to facilitate bilateral 
programs of technical cooperation when re- 
quested by foreign governments. The Bill ex- 
pressed particular concern over the means of 
encouraging the fullest extent of private in- 
vestment in foreign development projects. 
What the extent of and philosophy behind 
American technical assistance to the countries 
of the Middle East might turn out to be 
was foreshadowed by the Final Report of 
the UN Economic Survey Mission, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Gordon Clapp, which 
was submitted late in December. The Mission, 
in approaching the problem of long-range 
economic development and technical assistance 
to that end, took as its premise the principle 
that no development project was sound for 
which the country involved could not pre- 
pare itself politically, technically, or socially; 
for which it could not carry a fair share of 
the financial burden; the products of which 
it could not absorb or sell; or the maintenance 
of which it could not continue once foreign 
technical or financial assistance had been with- 
drawn. The Mission noted, in the six coun- 
tries it surveyed (Egypt, Jordan and Arab 
Palestine, Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon, with 
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Israel a special case to which generalities could 
not apply) a number of obstacles to the fulfill- 
ment of these criteria. Prominent among them 
were the habit of hoarding wealth, or at best 
investing it on a short-term basis at an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest ; the low level of gov- 
ernment credit; the scarceness of experienced 
technically trained individuals; the absence of 
adequate statistical materials; the inadequacy 
of budgetary measures; the narrow, tradition- 
bound, relatively unproductive base of taxa- 
tion; the absence of practical experience in 
just how to convert capital into material 
projects; and the inability or unwillingness of 
the governments to marshal even those re- 
sources which are available, or to adopt pos- 
sibly distasteful but essential measures to 
conserve them. Unless many of these obstacles 
were removed, it would be almost impossible 
for these Middle Eastern countries to attract 
foreign investors on a mutually satisfactory 
basis, and extremely doubtful if they could 
carry through to fruition any large-scale, long- 
range development plans. The Mission’s con- 
clusion was, therefore, that projects for which 
technical and financial assistance might be im- 
mediately forthcoming should be limited to 
“pilot” demonstrations which would serve the 
dual purpose of providing a productive return 
and of training for bigger things to come; 
and secondly, that a large portion of technical 
assistance should be directed toward giving the 
citizens of the underdeveloped countries not 
only the basic techniques, but also an under- 
standing of all that the raising of an economy’s 
productivity entails. 
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Chronology’ 


General 


1950 

Jan. 1: The Voice of America began radio broad- 
casts in the Arabic language with an address by 
President Truman, who expressed the hope that 
it would strengthen friendship with the Arab 
peoples. 


Afghanistan 


1949 

Dec. 17: Ambassador to India Sardar Najibullah 
Khan stated that Pakistan had revoked a long- 
standing arrangement for a 50% rebate of rail- 
way freight charges on goods destined for Af- 
ghanistan, and had embargoed the movement of 
petroleum supplies. 

1950 

Jan. 4: India and Pakistan entered into a five-year 
treaty of friendship. (London Times, Jan. 5.) 

Jan. 26: Sultan Ahmed Khan, Afghan Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, presented his credentials to 
the Kremlin. 


Egypt 
(See also Palestine Problem.) 


1949 

Dec. 26: Prime Minister Husayn Sirri Pasha stated 
that Egypt would take “positive attitude” against 
any Arab state threatening the independence of 
another Arab state by aggression or pressure. 

Dec. 28: The Finance Ministry banned the export 
of war surplus materials to Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Cyprus, and Arab countries, unless it was guar- 
anteed that they were solely for local use. 

1950 

Jan. 3: General elections for Parliament were 
held. 

Jan. 9: The Foreign Ministry stated that the 
armistice agreement between Israel and Egypt 
“will remain in force until a just and final solu- 
tion of the Palestine question is reached.” 

Jan. 10: The roth session of Parliament was opened 
by King Faruq. (London Times, Jan. 11.) 

Jan. 11: Results of the general election were an- 
nounced as follows: Wafdists, 228; Saadists, 28; 
Liberal Constitutionalists, 26; Independents, 30; 
Nationalists, 6; Socialists, 1 (the first they had 
ever held). 


1In general, items in the Chronology are drawn 
from the New York Times unless otherwise in- 
dicated. 


DECEMBER 1, 1949—FEBRUARY 28, 1950 


Jan. 12: The new Wafdist Cabinet took office as 
follows: 
Mustafa al-Nahhas— Prime Minister 


Muhammad Salah al-Din— Foreign Affairs | 


‘Uthman Muharram — Public Works 

Fu‘ad Sirag al-Din Pasha — Interior 

Zaki ‘Abd al-Muta’al Bey — Finance 

Taha Husayn Bey — Education 

Mustafa Nusrat Bey — War and Marine 

Zaki al-‘Urabi Pasha — Communications 

‘Abd al-Fattah al-Tawil Pasha — Justice 

Mahmud Sulayman Ghannam — Commerce 
and Industry 

Muhammad Mursi Farhat — Supply 

Ahmad Hamzah Bey — Agriculture 

Muhammad al-Wakil Bey — National Econ- 
omy 

‘Abd al-Latif Mahmud Bey — Public Health 

Ahmad Husayn Bey — Social Affairs 


Ibrahim Farag Masihah— Municipal and | 


Village Affairs 

Yasin Ahmad Pasha— WAQFS (Religious 
Foundations) 

Hamid Zaki Bey — Minister of State 


Jan, 14: The new Wafdist Cabinet met for the first 7 


time. Its first acts were the abolition of press 


censorship, and a measure for the abrogation of | 


martial law. (London Times, Jan. 16.) 

Jan. 16: Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas Pasha 
said that his new Wafdist Government would 
build up the Army, end martial law, industrialize 


the country, and work toward the elimination of © 


illiteracy by making primary and 
schools free. 


secondary 


Ethiopia 


1049 
Dec. 2: Emperor Haile Selassie warned the UN 


that a 10-year trusteeship over Somaliland under | 


Italy’s administration would create a “certain, 
inevitable and overwhelming danger to his 
country.” 

1950 

Jan. 4: The Government informed the UN of its 
refusal to recognize the General Assembly’s deci- 
sion to place Somaliland under Italian trustee- 


ship. 
India 
(See also Kashmir Problem.) 


1949 

Dec. 12: The opening debate on a bill to revise the 
Hindu code on marriage, divorce, inheritance, 
and other matters, brought 500 angry demonstra- 
tors to the Parliament Building in New Delhi. 
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Dec. 15: 52 persons, including 17 policemen and fire- 


men, were reported injured when 250 Communist 
prisoners rioted for four hours in a Calcutta jail. 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 16.) 

Dec. 19: Parliament voted to consider a bill offered 
by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, representative of the 
Untouchables, to reform the ancient Hindu code 
of marriage, caste, adoption, and inheritance. 

Dec. 21: Moin Nawaz Jung, former Foreign Minis- 
ter of Hyderabad, asked the UN Security Council 
to reopen hearings on the “incorporation” of Hy- 
derabad into India. 

Dec. 24: K. C. Neogy, Minister of Commerce, an- 
nounced in Parliament that India had suspended 
deliveries of coal to Pakistan in retaliation for 
its alleged failure to deliver Indian jute pur- 
chases. 

Dec. 26: The All-Hindu Mahasabha demanded 
“repudiation of the agreement entered into by the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, 
and the British Government, whereby Pakistan 
was created.” 

1950 

Jan. 4: Deputy Prime Minister Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, in a speech before 30,000 in Bombay, 
warned that India’s relations with Pakistan had 
become so strained that they were “capable of 
provoking war.” 

Jan. 6: India proposed to Pakistan that the two do- 
minions issue a joint declaration outlawing war 
as a means of solving their numerous problems. 

Jan. 9: The Chinese Communist Government ac- 
cepted India’s offer of full diplomatic recognition. 

Jan. 16: According to press dispatches at least 22 
persons were killed in religious riots and labor 
disturbances over the week-end. 

Jan. 25: The Naga Hill people of Assam demanded 
independence for their tribal territory. 

Jan. 26: India was proclaimed a Republic by re- 
tiring Governor-General Dr. Chakravarty Raja- 
gopolachari. Dr. Rajendra Prasad took the oath 
as first President of India at the ceremony in New 
Delhi. 

At least 3 persons were killed and scores in- 
jured in New Delhi, Calcutta, and Bombay, in 
Communist demonstrations against India’s new 
independent republican government. (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, Jan. 27.) 

Feb. 2: A Fulbright agreement for the exchange of 
scholars was signed between the Government and 
the United States. 

Feb. 6: Preliminary tripartite talks between South 
Africa, India, and Pakistan began. (London 
Times, Feb. 7.) 

Feb. 11: 19 persons were killed and 40 injured when 
police opened fire in Salem jail in Madras, to 
“control serious rioting by prisoners.” 

There was a large-scale exodus of Muslims 
from Calcutta because of communal disturbances. 
(London Times, Feb. 11.) 

Feb. 13: Parliament passed a bill empowering the 

Central Government to expel from India’s eastern 

state of Assam almost 500,000 Muslims who were 
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reported to have infiltrated into the state in the 
past two years from Pakistan’s East Bengal 
province. 

Feb. 20: Sarat Chandra Bose, political opponent 
of Nehru and leader of the Congress Party in 
India’s former Central Legislative Assembly, died 
in Calcutta. 

Feb. 22: The Regent of Tibet and Dalai Lama sent 
messages to President Rajendra Prasad, express- 
ing hope for closer relations between Tibet and 
India. 

Feb. 24: Major Gen. Bijaya Shamsher, Director 
General of Foreign Affairs in the Government 
of Nepal, announced the successful conclusion of 
the Indo-Nepalese treaties of friendship and com- 
merce, replacing those between Nepal and the 
Government of the United Kingdom. The agree- 
ment guaranteed the sovereignty of Nepal, mutual 
consultation in case of a threat to the security of 
either country, and free transit of Nepalese prod- 
ucts throughout India. 

Feb. 26-27: 5 persons were killed and 15 injured in 
sporadic disturbances in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

Feb. 28: Dr. John Mattai, Finance Minister, pre- 
senting his annual budget to Parliament, an- 
nounced that $344,000,000 of an estimated reve- 
nue of $694,000,000 would be spent for defense. 


Iran 


1950 

Jan. 4: A government authority said that approxi- 
mately a dozen persons were being arrested daily 
for distributing leaflets attacking the Shah, the 
United States, and Britain, as a part of a propa- 
ganda campaign instigated by the underground 
Communist Tudeh party. 


Iraq 
(See also Palestine Problem.) 


1949 
Dec. 10: A new Cabinet took office as follows: 
‘Ali Jawdat al-Ayyubi— Prime Minister 
Muzahim Amin al-Pachachi — Deputy Prime 
Minister, Foreign Affairs 
Najib al-Rawi— Education 
‘Ali Haydar Sulayman — Public Works and 
Communications 
Sa‘ad ‘Umar — Social Affairs 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Zahir — Economics 
Husayn Jamil — Justice 
Ali Mumtaz — Finance 
Ali al-Sharqi — without portfolio 
‘Umar al-Nazmi — Interior, Defense 
The new Cabinet included 6 members of the 
House of Representatives and 4 members of the 
Senate. 
1950 
Feb. 1: Prime Minister ‘Ali Jawdat al-Ayyubi re- 
signed. 
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Feb. 5: Senator Tawfiq al-Suwaydi formed a new 

Cabinet, the new ministers being as follows: 

Tawfiq al-Suwaydi— Prime Minister, For- 

eign Affairs 

Salih Jabir — Interior 

Shakir al-Wadi— Defense 

Sa‘d ‘Umar — Education 

Diya Ja‘far — Economics 

Hasan Sami Tatar — Justice 

‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uzri— Finance 

Tawfiq Wahbi— Social Affairs 

‘Abd al-Mahdi— Public Works and Com- 

munications 

Jamil Urfali— without portfolio 

Khalil Kannah — without portfolio 

Hazim Shimdin — without portfolio 

Feb. 13: ‘Ali Khalid, Director General of the Iraqi 

police, attempted to overthrow the Government, 
but he was arrested within two hours. Reliable 
sources said that the Cabinet had recently de- 
cided to remove him from his post. 


Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 


1949 

Dec. 1: The United States assigned “minimum im- 
migration quotas” of 100 persons a year each to 
the states of Israel and Jordan. These quotas ap- 
plied only to citizens born in those countries. 

Dec. 26: The Knesset (Parliament) convened in 
Jerusalem. 

Dec. 27: Post and telegraph employees struck for 
a half hour for higher pay and better working 
conditions, calling it a “warning strike.” 

Dec. 28: A record rainfall of 6 inches in 5 days 
brought new suffering to immigrant camps. 
Citrus groves were heavily damaged. 

1950 

Jan. 1: It was announced that the immigrant camp 
population had dropped by almost 25% since the 
middle of November — from 104,000 to 78,600. 

Jan. 9: The Government recognized the Chinese 
Communist Government. 

Jan. 18: The Rumanian Ambassador, Nicola Cireou, 
left Israel without notifying the Government. 

Jan. 30: As a result of a resolution passed by the 
Jewish Agency Executive in Jerusalem, immigra- 
tion to Israel might be curbed for the first time 
since the state was created. The Agency decided 
on the principle of quarterly immigration quotas 
to be determined by available funds, and apply- 
ing only to those entering as public charges. The 
“open gates” policy still stood for those able to 
finance their own journeys. 

The International Children’s Emergency Fund 
arranged to examine and test all children enter- 
ing Israel, as part of a campaign against tuber- 
culosis. 

Feb. 1: Israel increased its registration of army 

reserves to include the entire country. Orders 
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were posted requiring all demobilized men from 
18 to 49 years of age, and women from 18 to 34, 
to sign up for possible future service. 

Feb. 8: The Knesset voted to make unmarried 
women from the ages of 18 to 29 subject to mili- 
tary service. (N.Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 9.) 

Feb. 12: The British Treasury announced an 
Anglo-Israel agreement giving Israel the right 
to spend £3,000,000 ($8,400,000) in 1950 from its 
£30,000,000 blocked account. The pact also al- 
lowed Israel to use an additional £4,000,000 as 
a working balance in carrying on its trade, and 
to draw up to £435,000 a month to pay for oil 
supplies from the sterling area. 

Feb. 19: Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion cir- 
culated an ultimatum to the 3 members of his 
Cabinet representing the religious bloc, who had 
been absent from Government meetings for the 
past three weeks. They were warned that if 
they stayed away from the next meeting it would 
be regarded as an act of resignation. The difh- 
culty sprang from the Orthodox demand for 
control over the education of immigrant chil- 
dren from Oriental countries. 

Feb. 20: Prime Minister Ben-Gurion stated that 
he was opposed to drafting a written constitu- 
tion for the state of Israel. 

Feb. 22: The Cabinet ministers representing the 
religious bloc returned to the Cabinet meeting. 
Feb. 26: The Government presented a request for 
the purchase of arms and military equipment to 
the U.S. Department of State. A similar appeal 

was made to Great Britain. 

Feb. 27: The Knesset decided that communist ac- 
tivities in Israel would be subjected to a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. This course was decided upon 
when Arab communists demanded a parlia- 
mentary investigation of the use of firearms and 
clubs to disperse a communist demonstration 
in Nazareth. 


Italian Colonies 


1049 

Dec. 10: The General Assembly approved the 
appointment of Adrian Pelt, a citizen of the 
Netherlands, as Assistant Secretary General for 
Conferences and General Services, and as Com- 
missioner of Libya, which he will administer 
until that territory becomes an independent coun- 
try in 1952. 

Dec. 15: The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
French National Assembly, by a vote of 23 to 10, 
decided against the unification of Libya and in 
favor of an autonomous Fezzan-Libyan Province, 
now under French administration. 

Dec. 17: Following pistol and hand-grenade at- 
tacks on Italians in Eritrea, the Italian Govern- 

ment assured the Italian Senate that it would take 

all possible steps to protect the lives and free 
speech of Italians in Eritrea. 
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1950 

re 4: London and Asmara announced that mili- 
tary measures would be employed to restore 
order in the former Italian East African colony 
of Eritrea. 

Italy submitted a draft agreement to the UN 
in reference to the General Assembly’s plan for 
a 1-year Italian trusteeship over Somaliland, and 
asked that it have the right to establish military, 
naval, and air installations for defense. At the 
same time, Ethiopia notified the UN that it would 
refuse to recognize any Italian trusteeship over 
the Somaliland Territory. (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
Jan. 5.) 

Jan. 10: The UN Commission for Eritrea, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly to study the dis- 
position of Eritrea, met for the first time and 
elected Justice U Aung Khine of Burma as tem- 
porary chairman. 

Jan, 12: Adrian Pelt, UN Commissioner for Libya, 
left for Tripoli on a preliminary inspection trip. 

Jan, 21: The British administration of Eritrea an- 
nounced that a nightly curfew was imposed upon 
the European district of Asmara, Eritrea. 

Feb. 5: The Italian Government withdrew Gen. 
Guglielmo Nasi as Governor of Somaliland. All 
military powers would be assumed by Gen. 
Arturo Ferrara, Commander of the Italian Police 
Corps; and the civil administration by Dr. 
Pompeo Gorini, an official of the former Ministry 
of Colonies. 

Feb. 8: The Italian Senate approved a bill ap- 
propriating 6,000,000,000 Lire (about $9,600,000) 
for the expense of administering the former 
Italian colony of Somaliland under a UN trus- 
teeship. 

The first contingents of Italian Police Force 
sailed for Somaliland. 

Four hand grenades exploded in the center 
of Asmara, Eritrea, just before three members 
of the UN Four Power Eritrean Commission ar- 
rived by plane. 

Feb. 22: Rioting between Christians and Muslims 
in Eritrea was reported, with casualties listed as 
30 dead, and 130 wounded. 

Feb. 23: The Government of Eritrea declared a 
state of emergency following widespread riot- 
ing. Police were ordered to “shoot on sight” any 
natives roaming the streets at night. 


Jordan 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 


1949 
Dec. 1: The United States assigned “minimum im- 
migration quotas” of 100 persons a year each to 
the states of Jordan and Israel. These quotas ap- 
plied only to citizens born in those countries. 
Dec. 16: The post of Governor General in Pales- 
tine, created after the Arab Legion had occupied 
parts of Palestine west of Jordan, lapsed in 
accordance with a royal decree of Dec. 6. 
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Kashmir Problem 


1949 

Dec. 12: The 5-nation commission, appointed by the 
UN Security Council to settle the dispute between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir, reported fail- 
ure in its attempts. It suggested that one person 
with “broad authority” be appointed to end the 
2-year old quarrel, or at least make another 
attempt to conduct a free and honest plebiscite 
to determine whether the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir wanted to join India or Pakistan. 

Dec. 16: Sheikh Muhammed Abdullah, Prime Min- 
ister of Kashmir, arrived in the United States 
to attend a discussion of the India-Pakistan dis- 
pute by the UN. The Prime Minister said that 
Pakistan had no legal position in Kashmir be- 
cause Kashmir had acceded to India and Indian 
troops were defending it against aggression. 

Dec. 17: The Government of Kashmir opened two 
checkposts on its northeast border to prevent in- 
filtration of suspected elements from Communist- 
inspired Sinkiang, official sources announced. 

The Security Council assigned Gen. A. G. L. 
McNaughton of Canada, the Council chairman, 
to engage in private informal talks with both 
parties to the Kashmir dispute, in an effort to 
find a “mutually satisfactory basis for dealing 
with the Kashmir problem.” 

Dec. 29: The UN Security Council held its last 
meeting of the year. Gen. McNaughton suggested 
that he continue as informal mediator between 
India and Pakistan. 

1950 

Jan. 5: The Pakistan Government accepted the 
proposals set forth by Gen. McNaughton for the 
demilitarization of Kashmir to pave the way for 
a plebiscite to settle the dispute between India 
and Pakistan. India, however, rejected the pro- 
posal as it stood, and offered several amendments. 

Jan. 6: India proposed to Pakistan that the two 
dominions issue a joint declaration outlawing 
war as a means of solving the Kashmir situation 
and other issues involving both countries. 

Jan. 19: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of 
Pakistan stated that “no matter what sacrifices, 
no matter what the consequences, and irrespec- 
tive of what anybody may say or do, we shall 
not allow India to dominate Kashmir by force.” 

Feb. 7: Representatives of India and Pakistan went 
before the UN Security Council to give an ac- 
count of their positions. India complained that 
Pakistani troops still occupied parts of Kashmir 
and warned that there could be no plebiscite 
until conditions returned to normal. 

Feb. 10: The Security Council ended four days of 
hearings on the Kashmir controversy. 

Feb. 16: Sardar Ibrahim, President of Azad (Free) 
Kashmir, stated that Egypt had offered to mediate 
informally between India and Pakistan over the 

Kashmir dispute within the framework of the 

Security Council. 











Feb. 24: The United States, Great Britain, Norway, 
and Cuba recommended in a joint resolution that 
the UN Commission for India and Pakistan be 
dissolved. The four countries agreed that the 


problem of settling the Kashmir controversy 
could best be solved by one man acceptable to 
both sides; they suggested that within five months 
India and Pakistan agree on a program of 
demilitarization, which should be supervised by 
a UN representative, and that the Commission be 
terminated one month after the mediator was 
named. 


Kuwait 


1950 

Jan. 30: Sheikh Sir Ahmad al-Jabir Al Subah died. 
His successor was his cousin Abdallah al-Salim 
Al Subah. 


Lebanon 


19049 

Dec. 26: The Government authorized the Turkish 
Ambassador to Israel, Seyfullah Esin, to pass 
across the Lebanon-Israel armistice line on his 
way to Tel Aviv, thus carrying the first Israel 
visa accepted in Lebanon. 


Pakistan 


(See also Kashmir Problem.) 


1949 

Dec. 10: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan and 
Begum Liaquat Ali Khan accepted a personal 
invitation from President Truman to visit the 
United States in May. 

1950 

Jan. 4: Pakistan extended recognition to Communist 
China. 

Jan. 18: The Government banned all railway pas- 
senger and freight traffic between India and 
eastern Pakistan, an Indian government official 
stated. More than a thousand freight cars were 
said to have been held in Pakistan. 

Feb. 4: An agreement was reached between the 
U.S. and Pakistan for an exchange of scholars 
under the Fulbright plan. 500,000 rupees 
($150,000) would be put aside in the next 5 
years to be administered by the U.S. Educa- 
tional Foundation in Pakistan. 

Feb. 6: Economic sanctions against South Africa 
were lifted. 

Preliminary 
Africa, India, 
Times, Feb. 7.) 

Feb, 23: U.S. Ambassador A. M. Warren arrived 
in Karachi. 

Feb. 27: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan said 
that Pakistan had “no aggressive intentions to- 

ward India” but that “if India wants war she 

will find us fully prepared.” 


tripartite talks between South 
and Pakistan began. (London 
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Palestine Problem 


1949 

Dec. 1: In a UN General Assembly 17-nation sub- 
committee, the proposal for an internationalized 
Jerusalem was voted by 9 to 6, with 2 countries 
abstaining. 

Dec. 2: The Ad Hoc Political Committee of the 
General Assembly approved a $54,900,000 pro- 
gram for relief of the Palestinian Arab refugees 
during the eighteen months beginning Jan. 1. It 
would be administered by a new agency — the 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees. 

Dec. 7: The Ad Hoc Political Committee of the 
General Assembly voted 35 to 13, with 11 absten- 
tions, to create a permanent international regime 
in Jerusalem. 

Dec. 8: The General Assembly approved the 
$54,900,000 relief and works program for Arab 
refugees by a vote of 47 to o. The relief program 
was based on recommendations made by the 
Palestine Economic Survey Mission, headed by 
Gordon Clapp. 

Dec. 9: A resolution was adopted by the General 
Assembly, 38 to 14, with 7 abstentions, to ad- 
minister Jerusalem through the Trusteeship 
Council. The resolution directed the Council not 
to allow “any actions taken by any interested 
government or governments divert it from adopt- 
ing and implementing the ‘Statute of Jerusalem’,” 
the regulations under which the international 
regime was to be set up. 

Dec. 10: The decision to place Jerusalem and its 
environs under a permanent international regime 
was termed in Vatican circles “very satisfactory.” 

The Israel Mayor of Jerusalem (New City) 
said that internationalization of Jerusalem by the 
UN could be carried out “only over our dead 
bodies.” 

King Abdallah of Jordan notified the UN that 
his government was inalterably opposed to inter- 
national control of Jerusalem. (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 12.) 

Dec. 12: Israel Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s Mapai 
(Labor Party) split over the Cabinet’s position 
on the UN General Assembly vote for interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem. 

Dec. 13: Israel Prime Minister Ben-Gurion an- 
nounced in the Knesset that “We are continuing 
with the transfer of the Government to Jerusalem 
and hope to complete it as soon as possible.” 

The Trusteeship Council, in spite of strong 
pleas from the U.S. and Great Britain for delay, 
voted to begin the preparation of a Statute plac- 
ing Jerusalem under international rule. 

The first group of Arab refugees permitted by 
the Israel Government to return to Israel since 
the end of the Palestine war entered Acre. 

Dec. 14: Israel Prime Minister Ben-Gurion ar- 

ranged to move his Ministry from Tel Aviv to 

Jerusalem in spite of the UN’s decision to inter- 

nationalize that city. 
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Dec. 15: France called upon the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to warn Israel of the “very grave conse- 
quences” likely to follow the transfer of its Gov- 
ernment to Jerusalem “in obvious contradiction” 
of the General Assembly’s decision to internation- 
alize the city. Dr. Fadhil Jamali, Iraqi delegate, 
called Israel “an aggressor occupying territory in 
Jerusalem which does not belong to it under 
international law.” 

Dec. 16: Israel Prime Minister Ben-Gurion set 
Jan 1, 1950, as the deadline for the formal trans- 
fer of Israel Government activities, except for 
the Foreign Office, to the New City of Jerusalem. 

Dec. 20: The Trusteeship Council voted 5 to 0, with 
7 countries abstaining, to authorize its president, 
Roger Garreau, to ask Israel to remove from 
Jerusalem all governmental departments which 
were recently shifted from Tel Aviv to that city. 

Jordan and Israel agreed to open the road be- 
tween Jerusalem and Bethlehem on Christmas 
Eve for the exclusive use of the consular corps 
and UN personnel. 

Dec. 21: An Israel Government spokesman said that 
Israel would continue to transfer its government 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem despite condemna- 
tion of the move by the Trusteeship Council. 

Dec. 30: President Truman reported that he was 
preparing legislation to enable the U.S. to “as- 
sume its share” of the cost of the $54,900,000 
economic development and refugee relief program 
proposed by the UN. 

Dec. 31: Israel rejected the Trusteeship Council 
resolution appealing to it to give up Jerusalem as 
its capital and to transfer its various govern- 
mental departments back to Tel Aviv. 

1950 

Jan. 6: Roger Garreau, president of the Trustee- 
ship Council, suggested a new proposal for the 
solution of the Jerusalem question under which 
the UN would administer only the area con- 
taining the Wailing Wall, sacred to the Jews, 
and the Holy Places which are now sacred to 
the Christians. 

Jan. 7: Israel rejected the modified plan on Jeru- 
salem suggested by the president of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Jan. 9: The UN Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East recommended in its final report that 
four pilot projects, for Jordan, Lebanon, Pales- 
tine, and Syria, be started under the $54,900,000 
relief program for Palestine Arab refugees, as 
follows: (1) In Jordan, the Wadi Zerqa: a com- 
plete project including irrigation, flood control, 
afforestation, and experiments in new systems of 
agriculture. Estimated cost: $4,830,000. (2) In 
Arab Palestine, the Wadi Qilt: construction of a 
dam enabling the area to use its water effectively. 
Estimated cost: $1,081,000. (3) In Syria, the Ghab 
Valley: a complete engineering, agricultural, and 
economic project, dealing with problems of 
drainage, housing, highways, malaria control, 
public health, village organization, flood control, 
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irrigation, hydroelectric power, and agriculture. 
Estimated cost: $16,460,000. (4) In Lebanon, the 
Litani River: a complete survey, field investiga- 
tion and technical report, preparatory to its ul- 
timate development as a unit. Estimated cost: 
$250,000. 

Jan. 16: The U. S. Department of State announced 
that it was ready to “participate constructively” 
in the Geneva meeting of the Trusteeship Council 
to draft a statute of internationalization for 
Jerusalem. 

Jan. 27: Israel stated that it would oppose any at- 
tempt by the UN Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission to mediate a permanent peace settlement 
between Israel and its four Arab neighbors. 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 28.) 

Jan. 30: President Truman asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $27,450,000 toward a combined relief 
and public works program to aid Palestine 
refugees. 

Roger Garreau, President of the Trusteeship 
Council, proposed the creation of an international 
city of Holy Places within Jerusalem. 

Feb. 6: Iraqi and Egyptian representatives told the 
Trusteeship Council that the Arab world would 
never accept the Garreau plan for the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem. 

Feb. 11: The Trusteeship Council voted to invite 
Israel and the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan to 
take part without vote in the Council’s comple- 
tion of a statute for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem. 

Feb. 19: Israel and Jordan representatives renewed 
their refusal to participate in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Feb. 21: The Iraqi delegate to the Trusteeship 
Council, Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali, stated that Iraq 
would withdraw its approval of an international 
regime for the Jerusalem area if the Council in 
any way changed the General Assembly’s deci- 
sion for complete internationalization. 

Feb, 22: Egypt and the other Arab nations repre- 
sented on the Palestine Committee of the Arab 
League reached an agreement whereby they 
would extend visas to pilgrims in the Holy Land 
even though the applicants had Israel visas in 
their passports. 

Feb. 24: Israel and Egypt agreed to share a no 
man’s land north of Gaza covering 80 square 
miles. This would give both countries valuable 
agricultural and grazing land. 

Feb. 28; The draft of a 5-year non-aggression pact 
between Israel and Jordan was presented to 
the Israel Cabinet by Foreign Minister Moshe 
Sharett. 


Saudi Arabia 


1950 

Jan. 24: Saudi Arabia signed a loan and accom- 
panying commercial agreement with Syria, the 
main provisions of which were as follows: (1) 
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Saudi Arabia agreed to loan Syria, interest free, 
$6 million in 3 installments over a 7-month 
period. (2) Syria agreed to repay the loan with 
“products and goods” in 4 annual equal install- 
ments, beginning in 1955. 


Syria 

19¢9 

Dec. 13: Prime Minister Hashim al-Atasi submitted 
the resignation of his Cabinet to the Constituent 
Assembly. 

Dec. 19: Brig. Gen. Sami Hinnawi, Commander of 
the Syrian Army, and some of his associates were 
arrested by troops who entered Damascus and 
surrounded his residence. The soldiers shouted, 
“We are Republican! We do not want a King!” 
referring to the recent issue regarding the unifi- 
cation of Syria and Iraq under the King of Iraq. 
Shortly after Hinnawi’s arrest a communiqué 
was issued in which Hinnawi, his brother-in-law, 
Asad Tallas, and “certain political opportunists” 
were accused of “plotting in complicity with cer- 
tain foreign quarters against the safety of the 
Army and the status and republican regime of 
the country.” When first issued the communiqué 
was signed by Lieut. Col. Adib al-Shishakli. It 
was later reissued in the name of the General 
Staff of the Syrian Army. 

Dec. 22: Nazim al-Qudsi, deputy chief of the 
People’s Party and Foreign Minister of the 
present interim government, undertook to form 
a new provisional Cabinet under the legislative 
and executive authority granted by Provisional 
President Hashim al-Atasi for the period of the 
debates in the Constituent Assembly on the new 
constitution. 

Dec. 24: Nazim al-Qudsi formed a cabinet. Qudsi 
himself became Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister. 

Dec. 27: President al-Atasi named Khalid al-‘Azm 
as Prime Minister. 

Dec. 28: Prime Minister Khalid al-‘Azm formed 
a new Cabinet which met with the approval of 
the army officers who carried out the Dec. 19 
coup d’état. The new ministers were: 

Khalid al-‘Azm — Prime Minister 

Faydi al-Atasi — Justice 

Fath Allah Asyun — Health 

Sami Kabbara — Interior 

Akram al-Hawrani— Defense 

Hani al-Siba’i — Education 

Muhammad Mubarak — Public works 
‘Abd al-Baqi Nizam al-Din — Agriculture 
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Ma‘ruf al-Dawalibi — Economy 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Azm — Finance 

1950 

Jan. 2: Col. Anwar Bannud was appointed act- 
ing Chief of Staff of the Syrian Army, succeeding 
Gen. Sami Hinnawi. 

Jan. 24: Syria signed a loan and accompanying 
commercial agreement with Saudi Arabia. (For 
main provisions, see Saudi Arabia.) 

Feb. 5: The Arab Socialist Party, a new political 
organization opposed to foreign influences and 
Zionism, was formed. Akram Hawrani, Minister 
of National Defense, was its head. 

Feb, 13: The Government issued a decree regard- 
ing the sale of stock to finance the development 
of the port of Latakia. The Government undertook 
to purchase one-third of the stock and any addi- 
tional stock not taken up by private investors. 

Fe> 16: The Government published the terms of a 
gO-year concession granted the Muhafazat of 
Damascus for the development of electric light 
and power on the Yarmuk River. 


Turkey 


1949 

Dec. 27: A Fulbright agreement for the exchange 
of scholars was signed between the Government 
and the United States. 

1950 

Feb. 16: The Grand National Assembly voted a 
new electoral law. Supported by both the People’s 
Party and the Democratic Party, only the smaller 
Nation Party voted in opposition. 


Yemen 


1049 

Dec. 12: A protocol extending the scope of inter- 
national control over narcotic drugs, which came 
into force on Dec. 1, was signed by Muhammad 
Abdallah al-Amri, Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

1950 

Feb. 22: The Arab weekly Akhir Lahzah of Cairo 
reported the Imam Ahmad had arrested his 
brother Sayf al-Islam Ismail, the Minister of 
Education, on a charge of attempting to over- 
throw the present regime. 

Feb. 26: Hasan Ibn Ibrahim, Minister of State, 
now in Cairo, confirmed that Prince Ismail was 
under arrest, but denied that there had been any 
plot against the Imam. 
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Documents and Situation Reports 


(A Selected Listing) 


General 


Field Enquiries into the Living Conditions of Se- 
lected Social Groups in Less-Developed Areas. 
UN Department of Social Affairs. November 
1949. “Preliminary text of a handbook of infor- 
mation on enquiries carried out in Africa, Asia, 
the Caribbean, Latin America, and the Pacific 
(1930-1949).” Specific material on Egypt, the 
Sudan, Israel, Lebanon, Morocco, Pakistan, Pales- 
tine, Tunisia, and Turkey.* 


Final Report of the UN Economic Survey Mission 
for the Middle East. UN Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine. December 28, 1949. Document 
AAC.25/6. Part I: The Final Report and A ppen- 
dices, 103 pages. $1.00. Chapter headings: (1) 
Water, land, and people. (2) Present obstacles to 
economic development. (3) Pilot demonstration 
projects — the way to begin. (4) Conclusions and 
proposals of the mission. Appendices include the 
Mission’s Interim Report, Financial Survey, Re- 
search and Technical Survey, List of Devel- 
opment Projects. Part Il: The Technical Sup- 
plement, 74 pages. $.80. Chapter headings: (1) 
Agricultural report on the Middle East. (2) En- 
gineering report on the Middle East. (3) Details 
of some potential work relief projects.* 


Organic Pest Control Products: Egypt, Iran, Thai- 
land, and Turkey. World Trade Commodities, 
International Trade Office, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. November 1949. 4 pages. 


Work of FAO 1948-1949. Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the UN (Washington). October 
1949. 104 pages. $1.00. Report of the Director 
General to the sth session of the Conference of 
the FAO of the UN. Specific section on the 
Middle East, pp. 23-27. 


Egypt 


Book Publishing in Egypt. World Trade Commodi- 
ties. International Trade Office, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. December 1949. 2 pages. 5¢. 


Application Instituting Proceedings: Franco-Egyp- 
tian Case Concerning the Protection of French 
Nationals and Protected Persons in Egypt Trans- 
mitted to the Court on October 13, 1949. Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, General List #6. 12 pages. 


India and Pakistan 


Communist Violence in India. Manager of Publica- 
tions, Civil Lines, Delhi, India. 1949. 50 pages. 
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Policy of the Indian Government in regard to the 
Communist Party, and a description of various 
incidents concerning Communism. 


Concerning Evacuée Property. Indian Ministry of 
Information. Manager of Publications, Civil 
Lines, Delhi, India. January 1950. 64 pages. 8 
annas. How partition took place and the ensuing 
property problem. 


Five Year Treaty of Friendship Signed Between 
India and Afghanistan. Manager of Publications, 
New Lines, Delhi, India. January 4, 1950. Pro- 
vides for the establishment of trade agencies in 
each other’s territory. 


India’s Minorities. Manager of Publications, Civil 
Lines, Delhi, India. 1948. How India’s minori- 
ties are taking part in the advancement of their 
country, and their participation in government 
offices. 


Proclamation of the Republic of India, January 26, 
7950. Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi, 
India. 1 page. 


Seafarer’s Conditions in India and Pakistan: Re- 
port on a Mission of Enquiry, October-November 
1947, by James L. Mowat. Geneva: International 
Labor Office. 1949. 96 pages. so¢ (Studies and 
Reports, New Series 14). 


White Paper on Indo-Pakistan Trade Relations. 
Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi, 
India. 1950. Details of the agreements made be- 
tween the two countries. Factual background of 
the present situation. 


Tran 


Preparing Shipments to Iran: Documentation, Con- 
sular, and Customs Requirements. Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Bureau, International Refer- 
ence Service, Department of Commerce. Novem- 
ber 1949. 4 pages 5¢ 

Railways of Iran. World Trade Commodities, In- 
ternationa! Trade Office, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. December 1949. 4 pages. 


Report on Seven Year Development Plan for the 
Plan Organization of the Imperial Government 
of Iran. New York: Overseas Consultants, Inc. 
1949. 5 vols. Vol. I, 68 pages: summary, general 
conclusions; II, 166 pages: public health, educa- 
tion; III, 292 pages: agriculture, water resources, 
meteorology, surveying and mapping, town im- 
provement and housing; IV, 273 pages: trans- 
portation, communications, industry and mining, 
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electric power, petroleum; V, 265 pages: organi- 
zation, statistics, distribution, legal matters, eco- 
nomic problems. 


The United States Committee for Cultural Exchange 
with Iran. Department of State Publication 
#3665, Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1973. 1950. Text of the Fulbright agree- 
ment between the United States and Iran. 


Israel 


Investing in Israel: What You Should Know About 
the Economy of the Jewish State. New York: 
Jewish Agency For Palestine. 1949. 47 pages. 


North Africa 


Les Problémes de l’Eau en Afrique du Nord. La 
Documentation Francaise. November 14, 1949. 
# 1.230. 


Progress in the Equipment of Tunisia. News From 
France. New York: French Embassy, Information 
Division. June 2, 1949. Report on the progress 
being made in the postwar rehabilitation of 
Tunisia. Information and statistics on roads, rail- 
roads, ports, airports, electricity, and power. 


1 The texts of the Fulbright agreements between 
the United States and Egypt (signed November 3, 
1949), Turkey (signed December 27, 1949), and 
India (signed February 2, 1950) will be published 
by the Department of State Publication Division, 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1973, 
within the next few months. 
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Résultats de Recensement du 31 Octobre 1948. Docu- 
ments Algériens, #26. August 1, 1949. Service 
d’Information du Cabinet du Gouverneur Général 
de l’Algérie. 


Situation et Evolution de Algérie pendant l’Année 
1948. La Documentation Francaise. October 15, 
1949. # 1.215. 


Palestine 


The Palestine Refugee Program. Department of 
State Publication 3757. Near and Middle Eastern 
Series 3. February 1950. 39 pages. Chapter head- 
ings: (1) U.S. Policy and Interest. (2) Back- 
ground of the Problem. (3) Description of the 
program. (4) Administration of the program. 
(5) U.S. Participation in the program. 


Proposals for a Permanent International Regime 
for the Jerusalem Area. UN General Assembly, 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine. Document 
A/973. September 12, 1949. 14 pages.* 


Syria 


Syria: A Summary of Basic Economic Information. 
International Reference Service, Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 1949. 4 pages. 


*UN Documents may be purchased at: Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia University 


Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The Middle East Economy in 1949 


Dorothea Seelye Franck and Peter G. Franck’ 


I, ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


ONDITIONS FOR = AGRICUL- 

TURAL production were generally 
favorable except in Iran and Turkey. (See 
Table I.) Egypt, with a normal supply of 
Nile water, had a good year although its 
steadily increasing population forced it, as 
usual, to import half a million tons of bread- 
grains. Lebanon, always obliged to import 
grains, produced more fruit and vegetables, 
especially potatoes, than either it or its ex- 
port markets could absorb. Syria had another 
very good year, with a record olive crop and 
enough grain to export to its Arab neighbors, 


1 The authors are indebted to the Public Affairs 
Institute, Washington, D.C., for making possible 
the research underlying this review. 


and as far away-as Italy. Iraq’s record crops 
included large surpluses of barley, wheat, and 
some rice; date production, however, was 
much lower than normal. 

Severe winter weather sweeping over the 
high plateaus of Turkey and Iran greatly 
reduced their grain production. Iran, gen- | 
erally self-sufficient in grains, had to import 
some 200,000 tons. Its fruit, vegetable, and 
livestock production were also affected. Tur- 
key’s cereal crops were very poor (necessitat- 
ing large imports), and its livestock losses 
high; but its fruit, vegetable, and nut crops 
were above average. ECA aid to the fishing 
industry in the way of refrigeration, better 
nets, and fishing boats, increased production 
by 50%. 

In Israel, unfavorable weather conditions, 





Table 1: PRODUCTION OF FOUR STAPLE CROPS (a) 


(Million bushels, except in cotton) 


Wheat Egypt 
BONES GUE cc svcccccccceseveun 45.8 
ge ee eer 41.7 
RP OUD “an heeeatecnxusapamn ed 45.0 

Barley 
Ce ee eee en 10.7 
NG sin ras bs cde S80 co 8.1 
Se seer cee 6.7 

Rice 
SOE os c:sves xipannseecas 33.1 
SD CED Geis vewnkasdvnekeen 64.0 
O0e GE ai cscs > casweienn eee 62.0 

Cotton (1,000 bales) 

RRR MN civacceckscuceubetes 1,893 
a ae eee 1,836 
SD COE os deuwcusessedssceons 1,691 


Iran Iraq Lebanon Syria Turkey 
72.1 18.1 19.5 135-7 
70.7 11.0 2.4 24.1 145.0 
59-9 18.0 1.5 20.0 95.0 
35-7 23.6 15.4 96.1 
39.0 26.1 1.2 14.0 90.0 
30.0 35.0 1.0 15.0 55.0 
18.6 11.2 + | 4.8 
17.1 18.1 (b) 7 4.4 
18.1 16.5 (b) 4 5.1 
171 II ee 28 249 
92 2 * 28 308 
78 3 .* 35 375 


(a) Source: Reports of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 
(b) Negligible. 
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limited acreage, the aftereffects of military 
operations, and an increasing number of immi- 
grants to feed and employ combined to make 
the state even more dependent than usual on 
agricultural imports. With Arab-owned citrus 
groves not yet back in production, only 4 mil- 
lion cases of citrus fruit were exported, as 
contrasted with the prewar peak of 15 million. 
However, the area under cultivation was in- 
creasing; so also the egg output and fish 
yield. 

The upward trend of industrial production 
showed no major setbacks except in Syria, 
where they were due to political disturbances. 
(See Table II.) Plans continued for the ex- 
pansion of mining and light industry. Egypt 
was also investigating the possibilities of a 
steel industry. Jordan took steps to increase 
the exploitation of phosphates both for royal- 
ties and to provide employment for Palestine 
refugees. Iran’s coal production was stimu- 
lated by sales to Pakistan. The production of 
chrome in Turkey was expanded as the result 
of greater American demand, a new mine 
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being opened and equipped with ECA-financed 
equipment. 


In Israel the 1949 increase in industrial ] 


production was estimated by government 
officials at about 20%. Housing construction 
was below the targets set, although the 
monthly average was slightly higher than in 
1948. The chief problem was production 
costs, which were running up to three times 
as high as in the United States. The govern- 
ment’s program for restricting profits, lower- 
ing prices, and then lowering wages was 
accompanied by a program for stepping up pro- 
duction and rationalizing industrial methods, 

2. Markets. Outside Israel, the prime 
problem seemed to be not simply how to pro- 
duce more raw materials or manufactured 
goods, but how to sell what was produced. 
Local industries, many of them developed to 
meet excessive wartime demand in the face 
of shortages of imported goods, began to feel 
the pinch of foreign competition. Government 
subsidies and increased tariffs only partially 
made up for high production costs. The textile 





Table Il: INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES (a) 
(Monthly averages) 


Egypt Lebanon 
Cement (1,000 metric tons) 
1938 31.3 14.2 
1948 64.0 17.4 
1949 70.0 21.1 


Electric Power (million kwh) 


1938 25.0 
1948 45.0 
1949 50.0 


Textiles (1,000 metric tons) 


Egypt 
Cotton Cotton 
yarn fabric(e) 
1938 1.72 -65 
1948 2.75 1.54 
1949  2.79(f) 1.58(f) 


10.0 
I1r.0o 


Syria Turkey Israel 
6.7 23.9 8.2 
4.1 28.0 13.3 
3.9(b) 30.5 18.6(b) 

26.1 6.6 
§2.3 22.7(c) 
60.6 25.9(d) 
Turkey 
Wool Cotton 
yarn yarn 
37 1.64 
-63 2.45 
.64(g) 2.49(g) 


(a) Source: UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Mar. 1950. 
(b) First 9 months. 
(c) Last 6 months. 
(d) First 8 months. 
(e) Converted on basis of 1 metric ton = 10,000 sq. yds. 
(f) First 6 months. 
(g) First 3 months. 
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industry in Egypt, for instance, was booming 
with 18 large manufacturing plants, one of 
them ranking among the largest in the world. 
Yet to find a market for the textiles the 
Egyptian Government had to increase duties 
on imported textiles and subsidize the export 
trade. An economically more healthy program 
was underway to develop a “poor people’s 
cloth” eventually to be sold at 12 cents a 
yard. Iraq was another country which made 
special efforts to promote exports. 

The same problem faced agricultural prod- 
ucts, notably in Lebanon and Syria. The 
situation in Beirut in December was reported 
to be critical because of ,the lack of foreign 
markets, the loss of Palestine being especially 
felt. Olive oil was being sold at prices far 
lower than the cost of production. Although 
Syria managed to sell most of its wheat, the 
situation remained complicated. Villagers were 
said to be selling products well below cost 
because of the lack of marketing possibilities, 
the increase in the price of seeds, the wages 
of agricultural workers, mounting charges 


asked for loans, and the high maintenance _ 


cost of livestock. 

This lack of balance between increased pro- 
duction and markets indicated that by the end 
of 1949 the countries of the Middle East 
still had made little progress in adjusting their 
economies to “peacetime.” Business, generally 
speaking, was not brisk. A feeling of uncer- 
tainty prevailed, reflecting both the world- 
wide situation and regional uncertainty re- 
garding taxation and other domestic govern- 
ment action. In Egypt, for example, although 
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the Government released Jewish internees 
and removed the numerous Jewish firms from 
sequestration, there was real doubt about the 
future of the many minorities still active in 
and important to the country’s business. Un- 
employment rose in Lebanon, although im- 
port duties were raised to protect local in- 
dustries ; it was felt around Istanbul as foreign 
aid machinery was imported; it threatened 
industries in Egypt; was serious in Iraq and 
even more so in Israel, which faced its unique 
problem of absorbing an overwhelming num- 
ber of immigrants. 

3. Cost or Livinc. (See Table III.) But 
along with this apparent shift to a buyers’ 
market there came a general drop in the cost 
of living in the last half of the year, only 
partly reversed by sterling devaluation. Iraq 
experienced a decline because of the cereal sur- 
plus, and because of a reduction in purchasing 
power due to the government’s attempt to 
balance the budget by reducing expenditures 
and raising new taxes. Egypt’s cost of living 
initially declined, in response to the increased 
availability of consumer goods and govern- 
ment efforts to control prices and distribution. 
However, devaluation of the pound and the 
resulting rise in the cotton price brought 
strong counteracting pressures in October and 
November. Land rents, produce prices, and 


“the price of both local and imported goods 


again rose. Syria and Lebanon experienced 
some decline. Israel effected a sharp decline 
by government control of prices, wages, and 
distribution. In Iran the cost of living rose 
as a result of a poor harvest, then dropped. 





Table II]: COST OF LIVING INDEX(a) 


Base year 
(= 700) 
PE fina ivncek say eens 1937 
SE ons pccesvawtnvens 1937 
PM £c ct bbcionekanenn 1939 
PE. won ccvenes ¥euben 1939( Aug.) 
BN Vevecadvcweren 1939 
DR ccbatncasncue cn 1938 


Dec. 1948 Peakio¢9 Dec. 1049 


288 286 286 ( Nov.) (b) 
821 886 7382 

593 590 506 (c) 

365 371 321 ( Nov.) 
486 503 429 

357 389 380 


(a) Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, 


Feb. 1950. 


(b) From October to December 1949 the wholesale price index rose from 296 to 


309. 


(c) From September to November 1949 the wholesale price index rose from 


421 to 469. 
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In Turkey it tended to follow a similar trend, 
rising until its 1948 average of 346 (1937= 
100) was topped by 389 in June 1949, then 
declining later in the year. The steep increase 
in Turkey was due to shortages of some food- 
stuffs after a long hard winter, speculative 
price increases, the government policy of using 
half the available foreign exchange for capital 
goods needed for economic development, and 
the absence of price controls. The cost of 
living received special governmental attention, 
but the only action reported was a decree by 
the Council of Ministers that the municipali- 
ties could institute price controls. 


II, FOREIGN TRADE 


1. Commopitry Trape. The estimated 
dollar value of the foreign trade of ten re- 
porting * Middle East countries in 1949 
dropped slightly below the level for 1948. 
(See Table IV.) If trade was calculated in 
the decreased dollar rates (the result of 
sterling devaluation), the drop would show 


2 Trade data for estimating the foreign trade 
in 1949 of Afghanistan and the Arabian Peninsula 
states were not available at the time of publication. 
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| up more markedly. On the whole, export 
| values tended to decline at a faster rate than 
import values. More remarkable, however, was 
the over-all divergence in commodity trade 
with specific areas. Exports of the ten report- 
ing countries to the United States dropped by 
\over 30%, with the U.S. share in the export 
‘markets falling from about 8% in 1948 to 
5.7% in 1949. (See Table V.) Yet those 
|same countries were more dependent on im- 
ports from the U.S. in 1949 than they had 
been in 1948, U.S. sales having risen by more 
than 50% (from $263 million to $400 mil- 
lion). The data for U.S. trade with the 
Arabian Peninsula states reveal this diver- 
gence still more glaringly: imports from the 
U.S. were double the value of exports to the 
U.S. The Middle East as a whole accounted 
for 4.4% of all U.S. 1949 exports, as com- 
pared with 3.2% in 1948.* 

The United Kingdom supplied only slightly 
more to the area in 1949 than in 1948 (from 
23% to 25% of total Middle East imports) 
and took less than in 1948. (See Table VI.) 


8In U.S. imports, the area still did not contrib- 
ute more than 2.9%. 





Table IV: TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE OF TEN MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES(a) 


(In equivalent millions of dollars) (b) 











Exports Imports 
1948 1949 1948 1949(c) 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ........ 100 122 92 95 
ec ee eee 591 554 663 645 
FS a 34 35 42 41 
EE x <s wes KONE s cade be eae 589 580 169 231 
EE CURPcccughiv nc eeenees 80 94 186 145 
tlds sea dsb wh. 6 ily aan ae 134(1947) 40 366(1947) 225 
I ch ahs. bs cidineiin: Scaienlaan a within 8 10 4 52 48 
Se Ot ROOD oiccccssccaes 36 50 213 232 
[0 aa eee ere 197 248 275 300 

2 Ee ee 1,771 1,727 2,058 1,962 


(a) Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, 
Feb. 1950; Department of Commerce (Washington), Foreign Commerce Weekly 
reports; UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Mar. 1950. 

(b) Dollar figures, obtained by converting local currencies at old official 
rates, do not reflect the fall in terms of dollar values in Egypt, Sudan, Israel, 
and Iraq trade as a result of their currency devaluation, nor the shift in Iran 
and Syria-Lebanon to free rates considerably below official parity rates. 

(c) The 1949 figures are based on projections from data for 6 to 11 months, 
except in the cases of Iran, Jordan, Turkey, and Syria-Lebanon. 

(d) Exports of petroleum, included at commercial prices, account for about 
go% of Iran’s reported export values, and 70% of Iraq's. 
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On balance, however, the U.K. still remained 
the most important single trading partner of 
the area.* Continental Europe and Asia gained 
as export markets over 1948. 

While trade in the leading commodities 
presented different problems to different coun- 
tries, there were increasing signs that all the 
Middle East states faced a drop in both the 
volume and value of their exports. As sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs and industrial raw ma- 
terials started piling up in other parts of the 
world, the Middle East countries were once 
more drawn into the problems of international 
competition and economic adjustments, to 
which they sought an answer through a thick 
web of bilateral trade agreements and renewed 
efforts toward economic development. 

2. TRADE PROBLEMS IN SELECTED CouUN- 
tries. Israel felt the strain of isolation from 
its Middle East neighbors. Post-partition 
trade still lagged considerably behind the all- 
time high of the first postwar year ($250 
million in 1949, as compared with $500 mil- 
lion in 1947). The composition of the import 
trade reverted to the pattern of the ’twenties, 
when manufactured articles amounted to 58% 
of the total. Raw materials accounted for 


*The Middle East’s share in the U.K.’s over-all 
trade dropped against 1948: from 7.5% to 6.9% 
in the case of U.K. exports, and from 6.3% to 5.59% 
in the case of imports. 
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only 14% in 1949, as contrasted with 31% 
in 1947, while food imports maintained their 
prewar importance (28% of total imports). 
The country still bought 60% of its food 
needs abroad. Its exports also showed the 
marks of a serious reversal of the healthier 
pre-partition trend toward diversification. 
Food and drinks (mostly citrus fruit and 
juices) were again the mainstay of foreign 
sales, accounting for 74% of all exports, while 
manufactured articles (mostly polished dia- 
monds and chemicals) constituted only 26%. 
The problem of manufacturing for the world 
market at competitive prices was not alleviated 
by the currency devaluation in September, 
since 80% of Israel’s exports were destined for 
Europe, whose own currencies were devalued 
at about the same rate. Buying abroad did not 
become more expensive, however, since the 
exchange rate for imports remained un- 
changed. In fact, there was a phenomenal in- 
crease in imports from the U.S. — from $29 
million in 1948 to $79 million in 1949. 

Among Israel’s suppliers, the United States 
was three times as important as the United 
Kingdom. Orders placed in the U.S. under 
the $100 million loan promised a further 
shift in this direction. Continental Europe 
provided about one-third of Israel’s imports, 
with Turkey, Iran, and the Sudan accounting 
for only 5%. 





Table V: MIDDLE EAST TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES(a) 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Imports from the U.S. 


1948 





Exports to the U.S. 











1949 1948 1949 

SIE OE OE EE ee 4,320 2,532 34,488 19,729 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan .............. 1,320 1,561 2,628 1,947 
pO ere er 131,928 127,810 31,796 61,100 
a ers rg. 36,348 52,881 30,080 95732 
NE © Ghda cbc cotSeancseraceanyees 4,676 3,718 7,188 8,330 
ews kdk sone ceesnaeemsawereees 43,646 79,428 26,692 16,400 
DE wh bbeiok. duc pebseend Heses hare yee 11,508 13,149 10,512 5,653 
BED cccviaweenwsidc aad made bent 29,164(c) 78,996 5,200(c) 5,986 
DE oc kuwe Gan ebe euaues osecuneees 2,640 © 2,099 wile I 
Ke ey Pn ee 34,076 46,021 10,212 5,888 
WUE accuses os cowesaparconswaeys 100,880 120,386 49,976 55,698 
oe eer res 400, 506 528,582 208,772 190,464 


(a) Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. Figures reflect valuation by 


U.S. Customs offices. 


(b) Includes Saudi Arabia, Bahrein, Kuwait, Aden, Yemen, Qatar, Oman. 


(c) Palestine Mandate Territory. 
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The trade deficit made Israel more de- 
pendent than ever on gifts and loans from 
abroad. In 1949 exports paid for less than 
13% of imports, as contrasted with 35% in 
1947. 

While Israel business circles waxed pessi- 
mistic about the immediate export prospects, 
the Government pushed ahead with bilateral 
agreements, negotiating barter arrangements 
with Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Uruguay. Outside the barter agreements, im- 
port licenses depended on long-term credits, 
gifts, investments, and _ sterling balance 
releases. 

Jordan was equally seriously affected by 
the aftermath of the Palestine partition. Al- 
though badly in need of agricultural imple- 
ments, cotton textiles, and medical supplies, 
Jordan cut its imports back from JD13 mil- 
lion in 1948 to JD12 million in 1949 to stay 
within the limits of the available foreign 
exchange. Shipments from the U.S. dropped 
from $1 million in the last half of 1948 to 
half that amount in the second half of 1949; 
imports from the U.K. slumped, but less 
markedly. Total exports in 1949 did not ex- 
ceed the 1948 level of JD2.5 million. To 
bridge the trade deficit (of about 80% of the 
imports), stringent quantitative import con- 
trols were imposed late in the year. These in 
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turn necessitated an increase in tariff rate 
to make up for the loss in revenue from the 
lower volume of imports. The allocation of 
$3,000 worth of exchange for imports of 
agricultural machinery to each owner of 1,000 
dunams of land (250 acres) reflected the 
premium put on agricultural development. 
But a limit was set both by the total dollar 
exchange annually available ($2 million) and 
the increasing pressure for more consumer 
goods. In combination these factors further 
postponed the day when foreign machinery 
and equipment could be imported in adequate 
quantities to increase Jordan’s productive 
capacity. 

The pressure for consumer goods was in- 
tensified by the presence of 300,000 Palestine 
refugees needing imports without contributing 
to the country’s production. Jordan’s foreign 
trade depended on its rapidly dwindling ster- 
ling balance, and on British subsidies and 
credits. 

Syria and Lebanon, despite the dislocation 
caused by the establishment of Israel, experi- 
enced a rise in foreign trade (as expressed in 
pre-devaluation dollars), although the quanti- 
ties were still only a fraction of the prewar 
trade. Imports increased by 10% and exports 
by 40%. Purchases from the U.S. advanced 
significantly ; those from the U.K. showed an 





Table VI: MIDDLE EAST TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM (a) 


(In thousands of pounds sterling) 


Exports to the U.K. 


Afghanistan 


Arabian states(b) 
Egypt 
Ethiopia 


Imports from the U.K. 
1948 1949 


433 200 
5,438 7:737 
1,617 3,401 

34,652 36,126 


1949 


23,876 
6,895 
30,034 
560 904 590 


34,289 24,585 
6,178 17,620 
5,900 7,646 (c) 
12 2,309 
8,701 5,573 
879 1,216 
8,013 16,582 


31,453 
14,274 
6,674 
2,107 
8,013 
2,503 
10,762 
125,337 


118,475 123,840 


(a) Source: Board of Trade Journal and Annual Statement of Foreign Trade of the U.K. 
with British and Foreign Countries, 11-month data projected to yearly basis. 
(b) Includes Saudi Arabia, Bahrein, Kuwait, Aden, Yemen, Qatar, Oman. 


(c) Palestine Mandate Territory. 
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even greater proportionate rise. Apparently 
the increased volume of sales resulting from 
the lower prices of wheat, cotton, and skins 
more than offset the loss in unit values. More- 
over, the free exchange market in Beirut per- 
mitted traders to buy sterling at continuously 
dropping rates (from LL11.40 to LL9.47 
before devaluation). 

Despite import licensing, export channeling, 
and barter agreements, exports paid for only 
20% of imports. 

The over-all trade deficit of over LL400 
million was, as usual, narrowed by the con- 
siderable income from brokerage and exchange 
arbitrage activities (including gold sales) of 
Beirut and Damascus merchants, oil company 
expenditures for pipeline installations, and 
dollar receipts for relief to Arab refugees. 
The change in the world currency situation 
may have helped to narrow the combined 
deficit with the rest of the world by 20% 
between June and December 1949. In Sep- 
tember, when currencies tied to sterling gained 
a price advantage, the free exchange rate 
(about 30% lower than the official rate) was 
extended to virtually all transactions. Syrian- 
Lebanese traders were thus put on a par with 
their opposites in the sterling area. 

Iraq's foreign trade declined, especially its 
purchases in the U.S., during the first half of 
1949. Sales in the U.S. stayed considerably 
below the 1948 level, except in November 
and December, following devaluation of the 
lraqi dinar. The full effect of devaluation had 
not been felt by the year’s end. The Govern- 
ment took stern measures to close the trade 
deficit through direct controls and tariff in- 
creases of 100% to 400% over previous 
rates. Import licensing was continued — with 
the support of Baghdad’s Chamber of Com- 
merce. Iraq became increasingly dependent on 
the release of its sterling balances, the dollar 
value of which dropped 30% after devalua- 
tion. By the same token, prices of many 
American goods rose by at least 20% during 
the last 3 months of 1949. 

Egypt's foreign trade pattern changed 
drastically because of revisions in its import 
policy and the vagaries of foreign markets. 
The very tight financial agreement with the 
U.K. at the beginning of the year and the 
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sterling devaluation at its end caused addi- 
tional difficulties. With a drasti¢ cut in cotton 
prices, Egypt’s exports (three-fourths of which 
are cotton) dropped significantly. Cotton 
prices fell in October to about 50% below 
1948 levels. The repercussions were most 
serious when the value of third quarter arrivals 
in the U.S. of all Egyptian goods dropped to 
$7 million (as compared with $21 million in 
the same period in 1948). The value of exports 
to the U.K. also dropped significantly (see 
Table VI) although cotton shipments to it 
increased. Shipments to India, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia advanced as a result of bi- 
lateral agreements. 

Generally speaking, imports remained at 
the 1948 level. From the U.S. they were 40% 
above those of 1948,5 but by October the 
dollar supply was nearly exhausted, despite 
the need for fertilizers and automobiles. In 
turn, the American restriction on long-staple 
(Egyptian) cotton imports was continued to 
maintain prices in the U.S. Earlier curbs on 
luxury products, tight licensing of dollar im- 
ports, Suez Canal dues, and the usual receipts 
for services to the British Army combined to 
hold the exchange deficit to the 1948 level. 

The effect of devaluation on Egypt is still 
difficult to judge. In October spot prices of 
cotton rose and dollar purchases dropped. On 
the whole the effects must be more marked 
than in Iraq, since Egypt’s trade with non- 
devaluing countries® is proportionately more 
extensive than is Iraq’s. 

Saddled with stringent terms under its 
financial agreement with the U.K., the 
Egyptian Government saw no alternative to 
engaging in bilateral agreements with various 
countries and restricting imports from all hard 
currency areas. Fortunately its oil deposits 


5 The main reason for the boost in arrivals from 
the U.S. was the widespread “triangular” trade in 
which Egyptian traders bought dollars against 
sterling over the parity rates and circumvented 
Egyptian import controls by shipping U.S. goods 
through third countries. The March 1949 financial 
agreement with the U.K. plugged this hole in the 
orderly disposal of sterling. 

® Relative to currencies in its export markets, 
the devaluation of the Egyptian pound was 12%; 
in its import-supplying countries, 18.5%. The 
equivalent figures for Iraq were 6.5% and 3.4%, 
respectively. 
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were rapidly making it independent of oil 
imports. 

The remaining non-Arab countries, Turkey, 
Iran, and Afghanistan, experienced similar 
fluctuations in foreign trade. Turkey's exports 
and imports increased in volume by 25% and 
in value by 20%. This increase was a result 
of growth in business with the U.S. due to 
Marshall Plan aid, and of revival of trade 
with Central Europe. But while shipments 
from the U.S. increased by about $20 million, 
exports increased by only $6 million; in the 
last quarter shipments to the U.S. were half 
what they were in the last quarter of 1948. 
Turkey’s trade with the U.K. was marked by 
a reverse trend: imports dropped drastically, 
exports advanced. But the advance was not 
enough to offset the gap in the American 
market, as was evidenced by the continuous 
drop in the proportion of total imports paid 
for by total exports: from 120% in the fourth 
quarter of 1948 to 47% in the third quarter 
of 1949. The absolute amount of the trade 
deficit, however, was reduced from TL220 
million in 1948 to TL120 million in 1949. 
If imports financed by Marshall Plan aid 
were deducted ($30 million direct aid and 
$13.3 million credits from participating 
countries), the deficit was still smaller; it 
had also been abnormally enlarged by a $10 
million emergency shipment of wheat to sup- 
plement the year’s inadequate crop. Without 
that expense and without Marshall Plan aid, 
the deficit would have been less than 4% of 
exports, contrasted with 35% in 1948. 

Turkey’s foreign trade gap was narrowed 
by holding down imports of consumer goods 
to a quarter of total imports (the rest being 
items required for agricultural and industrial 
development projects); and by making an 
organized effort to secure essential imports in 
barter for tobacco, nuts, chrome, and man- 
ganese. Over a dozen barter agreements were 
negotiated or renewed in 1949. In order to 
avoid being priced out of competition, how- 
ever, the Turkish Government relaxed its 
minimum export price regulations and ordered 
prices in barter deals to be in line with market 
values. It also prepared a new tariff law which 
would change specific rates to ad valorem 
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charges and thus lower the cost to the Turkish 
‘consumer. 

Iran’s foreign trade stood up well in th 
first half of 1949 as compared with 194§ 
But experts of products other than oil fel 



































































































































































off sharply during the last six months. Sale insta 
F transl 
in the U.S. dropped by more than 50%. Ove . 
the year, however, export values remained af a 
the 1948 level, when expressed in rials or ip od 
; ently 
dollars at the official exchange rate. By ¥ 
measured at the free rate of 45 rials to the 9 
impo: 
dollar, export values were 25% below 1948. oe 
With the need for supplementary wheat e = 
and for equipment and materials for develop rw, 
ment, Iran’s imports soared to an all-tim— 
high. Shipments from the U.S. advanced al = 
most 83% over 1948; those from the U.K, 0% 
28%. The trend reached a climax when, « th 
a result of devaluation elsewhere, import 0 
were substituted for higher priced domestic mm 
production (e.g., textiles), and exports cam f { 
up against competition from devalued cur nt 
rency areas. : 3 
The Iranian Government responded in ff doll 
three ways: (1) Transactions at the official man 
exchange rate were limited so that exports | roi 
other than oil were expected to vield a pre- 
mium of at least 25%; imports were penal- I 
ized to the same extent. Conversion of the 
government’s proceeds from oil exports, how- 
ever, were held to the official rate, thus main- 
taining a steady flow of foreign exchange. mc 
(2) Exporters were subsidized from Noven- of 
ber on by abolition of certain taxes, lower ex 
freight rates, exemption from import taxes, bo 
and loans at favorable rates. (3) Consideration fo 
was given to a stricter regulation of imports co 
to conserve dollar exchange. In the meantime, 
developments in the international oil market w 
improved the prospects for Iran’s ability to ti 
import from non-dollar areas. ce 
Afghanistan’s foreign trade felt the three- ct 
fold impact of (1) a 25% drop in American 1 
fur prices (its primary source of foreign ex- - 
change) ; (2) the disruption of transit facili- 
ties across Pakistan; and (3) an exhaustion of . 
liquid exchange reserves, which slowed down ; 
the procurement of equipment and services i 
for the agricultural development program. 





Imports from the U.S. dropped from $4.3 
million in 1948 to $2.5 million in 1949, or 
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about one-third the amount for 1947. Imports 
from the U.K. dropped proportionately. The 
value of sales to the U.K. remained negligible, 
and those to the U.S. fell by 40%, to the 1944 
level. It was hoped that the new Afghan- 
Indian commercial treaty would ease the 
transit and clearing hurdles Afghanistan faced 
in exporting fruit to India. Restoration of a 
freer flow of goods through Pakistan appar- 
ently depended on the negotiation of a politi- 
cal modus vivendi. In the meantime, drastic 
import restrictions were inevitable since Af- 
ghanistan’s dollar loan could be used only for 
economic development. 

Foreign trade of the Arabian Peninsula 
states was dominated by the oil companies’ 
activities. To slow down an allegedly threat- 
ening drain on U.S. petroleum reserves, oil 
sales to the U.S. almost doubled, primarily 
from Kuwait. Exports to the U.K. increased 
too. Both trends would probably be reversed 
as far as oil from American companies was 
concerned, for at the year’s end the sterling 
area was preparing drastic measures to cut 
dollar expenditures, and domestic American 
companies were urging a curb on oil imports 


from the Middle East. 


Ill. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The obstacles to economic development and 
monetary stabilization remained twofold: lack 
of internal funds and a shortage of foreign 
exchange. Oil company payments helped fill 
both gaps, but these were far from adequate 
for the area, nor did they protect the receiving 
countries against inflationary trends.” 

Outside the oil-producing countries there 
was no easing of the over-all financial posi- 
tion; even for the oil-exporting countries the 
contracting of the dollar market spelled un- 
certainty. The apparent trade deficit (see 
Table IV) partially conceals the actual status 


7ECA aid to Turkey was so organized that Tur- 
key was obligated to take anti-inflationary mea- 
sures: either to assume repayment obligations or 
deposit counterpart local currency. Countries sell- 
ing to ECA participants (Saudi Arabia and Iraq) 
were not obligated to take anti-inflationary mea- 
sures, 
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of the exchange position, because the export 
figures show oil shipments at full commercial 
sales prices (from $1.65 to $2.00 per barrel) 
instead of merely the royalty and fee values 
remaining in the country. Thus the area 
suffered an estimated actual trade deficit of 
$500 million in the course of 1949, disregard- 
ing the result of the official sterling and other 
de facto devaluations. As a result, all the 
countries relied on extraordinary means of 
financing their dollar deficits. Although the 
area’s exchange reserves retained most of their 
purchasing power in relation to sterling, gov- 
ernments holding frozen balances in London 
made renewed efforts to convert them as 
quickly as possible into goods or dollars. 

There were four methods of financing: 
(1) ECA credits and grants; (2) oil com- 
pany expenditures; (3) international loans, 
including release of foreign balances; and 
(4) international investments. 

1. ECA Crepits AND Grants. (See Table 
VII.) Turkey obtained financial aid through 
the European Recovery Program directly as 
a “participating” country and indirectly by 
selling ECA-financed supplies to Western 
Europe. Direct Turkish aid started flowing 





Table VII: TREND IN ECA AID IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST (a) 


(In thousands of dollars) 
Procurement in M.E. 


Other 
Products 


Aid received 
by M.E. 
(Turkey) Oil 


Procurement Authorizations 


9,813 
— 5,516(b) 


113,457 
138,896 


70,690 3,569 
140,079 737 


(a) Source: ECA, Paid Shipments, Feb. 2, 1950; 
ECA, Procurement Authorizations, Jan. 24, 1950. 

(b) Amount of reduction in authorizations. 

(c) Financed by direct aid. 

(d) Financed by aid to supplying countries. 
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in 1949 and amounted to $30 million worth 
of ERP-financed shipments—75% of it 
wheat and agricultural and construction ma- 
chinery from the U.S. and Canada; the rest, 
Middle East oil shipments and ocean freight. 
Turkey was also enabled to use $13 million 
of intra-European credits (“drawing rights” 
for which the creditor country is reimbursed 
with ERP dollars).* Procurement authoriza- 
tions for Turkey, including engineering ser- 
vices, reached $66 million, of which $36 
million remain at Turkey’s disposal for the 
rest of the 1949-50 fiscal year. ERP financed 
more than $3.5 million of procurement from 
Turkey by Western Europe in 1948, but less 
than $750,000 in 1949. 

As for the participation of the rest of the 
Middle East in the procurement program, oil 
shipments from Saudi Arabia and Iraq amount- 
ing to $140 million were financed by ERP — 
twice the amount in 1948. Most of it went 
to France, the U.K., and Italy. More than 
$700,000 worth of agricultural commodities 
from Syria, Iran, and Ethiopia were also 
bought by ERP for Western Europe, and 
oil shipments worth $42 million were author- 
ized for the remainder of the operating year. 
All in all, ERP injected more than $184 
million during 1949 into the Middle East 
economy, with another $78 million on the 
way in form of authorizations. Yet only about 
40% of this amount remained in the area, 
because of the relatively small local receipts 
from the oil sales. 

2. Om Propuction AND Company Ex- 
PENDITURES. The upward trend of total oil 
production for export and oil company pay- 
ments in the area slowed up for the first 
time since the war. Although production 
reached an all-time high of 1,435,000 barrels 
a day, a 20% increase over the 1948 rate, 
the last quarter’s production declined against 
the peak rate. (See Table VIII.) The im- 
mediate causes were the cutback in oil ship- 
ments to the U.S. in the latter part of 1949, 
as domestic producers clamored for a greater 


SIn turn Turkey granted approximately $12 
million worth of credits to European ERP par- 
ticipants as condition for the direct aid received 
from the U.S. 
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share in the American market; and the grow- 
ing tendency of European importers to shift 
to non-dollar oil. 

Aside from the marketing obstacles abroad, 
production prospects continued to be favorable, 
In Saudi Arabia two new oil fields were opened 
in 1949. A new concession to an independent 
American company, covering Saudi Arabia’; 
half of the Kuwait Neutral Zone, increased 


the country’s production potential. 400 miles © 
of the pipeline (TAPline) from Dhahran to 7 
Sidon, Lebanon, were completed, the remain- f 


ing 753 miles being subject to some uncer- 
tainty because of questions as to the constitu- 
tionality of Syria’s 1949 ratification of the 
right-of-way agreement under Marshal Za‘im’s 
government. Aramco hoped for operation of 
the line by mid-1951 as work on the terminal 
in Lebanon was started. Its previous opti- 
mistic forecast for production of 700,000 
barrels a day by July 1950 was revised down- 


ward to a 1950 daily target of about 463,000 i 


barrels (compared with the average of 477,000 


in 1949). ) 


In Iran production increased by 6% over 
1948, but was affected by growing competi- 
tion with Iraq oil in the last quarter of the 
year. Plans for pipeline construction to the 
Mediterranean across Syria awaited agreement 
between AIOC and the Syrian Government. 

Iraq’s position improved as _ production 
reached the prewar level in spite of the con- 





Table VIII: MONTHLY AVERAGES OF OIL 
PRODUCTION IN THE MIDDLE EAST (a) 


(In thousands of metric tons) 





1948 1949 
12-month Peak Oct-Dec. 
ave. month ave. 
eee 125 130 127 
BE (x6 wcvkces 157 203 200 
ieee he aee 2,106 2,357 2,360 
SN thine caraee'e’ 286 465 462 
NE scccccee 533 1,157 1,091 (Sept.—Nov.) 
Saudi Arabia .. 1,605 2,190 1,935 
Te ks50% 4,812 6,500 6,175 


(a) Source: UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
Mar. 1950. 
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tinued embargo on oil to Haifa, Israel.° The 
crucial events were the opening of the 16- 
inch line to Tripoli, Lebanon, in July, which 
boosted total line capacity to 6 million tons 
a year; and the completion of the Tripoli re- 
finery with an initial capacity of 225,000 tons 
of crude a year. The survey for a 30-inch line 
from the Tigris Valley oil fields to Banyas, 
Syria, was close to completion, although con- 
struction was not to start until 1951; mean- 
while, the fate of the new 16-inch line to 
Haifa, finished to the Jordan River, awaited 
final decision. Also significant were the first 
commercial production of oil by the Basra 
Petroleum Co., which found oil in three dis- 
tricts in the al-Zubayr area in the south of 
Iraq, and the successful launching of opera- 
tions on Qatar, covered by an IPC concession. 

Kuwait’s production rose phenomenally, 
almost doubling that of 1948 (much of it 
shipped to the U.S.); Bahrein production 
maintained the 1948 level. Yemen, ending its 
isolationist policy, invited foreign oil com- 
panies for prospecting. 

Oil production in non-exporting areas also 
increased in 1949. In both Turkey and Egypt 
production approached the point where these 
countries could be independent of further im- 
ports at present prices. Turkey put 5 wells 
into operation, which yielded about 1,000 
tons daily, and expected to sink 30 more in 
1950, thereby meeting the bulk of its annual 
requirements (1948: 340,000 tons). Egypt, 
having produced 1.8 million tons in 1948, 
opened new fields in the Sinai Peninsula after 
many years of prospecting. The annual pro- 
duction rate in the last quarter of 1949 rose 
to 2.6 million tons, which continued into 1950 
would result in some 100,000 to 300,000 tons 
for export. Two refineries were slated for 
enlargement. A National Petroleum Company 
was granted a 267,000 acre concession as 
Standard Oil suspended operations after 9 
years of exploring and $12 million of ex- 
penditures. 

Most of the countries enjoyed further 
boosts in royalty and rent payments as well 


® The Haifa refinery (owned by Shell and AIOC) 
operated at one-seventh capacity on Venezuelan oil 
beginning in October as Lebanon, Egypt, and Saudi 
Arabia continued their oil blockade against Israel. 
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as in foreign exchange bought from the oil 
companies : 





1949 1948 

Rate per (in millions 

bbl. of dollars) 
Saudi Arabia ........ $.315 55.0 34.0 
SOO: Vesaetvaw ess owes 225 35.0 33.0 
ee ee 093 9.0 5.0 
MOE Ls ssarisiehaeacha 220 10.5 7.0 
EOE binccsienseees 090 1.5 1.5 
Syria, Jordan & Egypt. 12.0 10.0 
TOE dvdeesianes 123.0 90.5 


Source: R. F. Mikesell and H. B. Chenery, Ara- 
bian Oil (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1949) and personal 
inquiries by the authors. Figures are estimated 
dollar equivalents of amounts received. 


Tax and other payments and claims on com- 
pany profits may have brought the total to 
$125 million equivalents. The countries also 
increased their income of foreign exchange 
through selling labor and supplies to the 
companies. 1949 was another year of expand- 
ing oil-production, refinery, and pipeline facili- 
ties — part of a $2 billion five-year invest- 
ment program started in 1948. Combined re- 
current operating and nonrecurrent construc- 
tion expenditures for 1949 were estimated as 
follows: 

Saudi Arabia 


$ 21 million 


TOON skin Ries eb vaweake i; * 
I cps vibeutecs conor ire c 
Syria & Lebanon........ = 
PE pk kiate nb vnesuen i. 
RD. nt ea cnda bende sa a: 

TO ihe ee weteee $129” 


Source: as above. 


The trend was also to higher royalty rates. 
In Iran they were likely to be doubled if the 
Majlis was satisfied with the British pro- 
posals. The new concession in the Saudi 
Arabian half of the Kuwait Neutral Zone 
provided for a rate double that of the area’s 
average. However, the anticipated drop in 
production in 1950 was expected partly to 
offset this trend. 

Most governments continued to use income 
from oil royalties and fees for balancing 
budgets and meeting exchange deficits. But 
only part of the exchange made available to 
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them in this way was in hard currency. Iran, 
whose dollar trade deficit was the second 
largest (after Israel), relied most heavily on 
its oil exchange income. To bridge the gap 
it secured renewal of a favorable converti- 
bility agreement with AIOC, not only tying 
sterling payments to a fixed amount of gold 
per barrel of oil, but also granting conversion 
into dollars within very generous limits. Iraq 
was not so well protected. Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrein, and Kuwait, having agreements with 
American companies, did not have to worry 
about convertibility. The problem of com- 
panies there was marketing facilities for the 
rapidly increasing output. Syria and Lebanon 
obtained primarily sterling from the oil com- 
panies and converted it on the free exchange 
market at a considerable discount. 

3. INTERNATIONAL LOANS AND RELEASE 
oF BaLances. The International Bank, still 
finding a number of reasons for not granting 
a single loan to a Middle East country, spent 
considerable money and manpower surveying 
credit opportunities.*° However, at the year’s 
end it looked as though Turkey would be 
granted loans of about $25 million and Iraq 
one of $8.5 million. The Monetary Fund 
sold $3 million and $300,000 to Egypt and 
Ethiopia, respectively, to tide them over tem- 
porary exchange shortages. These purchases 


10See William Diamond, “Activities of the In- 
ternational Bank in the Middle East,” Middle East 
Journal, III (Oct. 1949), pp. 455-60. 
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involved an obligation to repay as soon as 
exchange reserves permitted. 

Activities of the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
were intensified during 1949. The Bank | 
loaned $100 million to Israel in January and 
$21 million to Afghanistan in October to buy 
American equipment, materials, and services 
for their economic projects. Both credits were 
repayable within 15 years. Actual disburse. 
ments were considerably smaller than these | 
totals. Israel disbursed $7,309,000 in 1949, § 
Under 1948 loan agreements, Turkey and | 
Egypt received $8,601,000 and $4,847,000, | 
respectively, in 1949. Repayments due on 1945 
and 1946 loans were made to the Bank by 
Saudi Arabia ($1 million) and Turkey ($3, 
040,000). Thus the Bank’s net contribution | 
to the Middle East in 1949 came to $16,717, f 
000 as compared with $9,380,000 in 1948. 

Other U.S. Government financial trans- 
actions included war surplus property credits | 
and advances for bullion and military pro- | 
curement. As a result, even though Turkey 
and Lebanon considerably reduced their in- 
debtedness to the U.S. Government, the bal- 7 
ance owed by Middle East governments to the 
U.S. rose by nearly $32 million. (See Table 
1X.) 

This trend was accompanied by a gradual 
contraction of the sterling balances owed the J 
Middle East countries by the U.K. Of an 5 
amount totalling about £416 million credited 
to Arab countries at the end of 1948, the U.K. | 





Table IX: MIDDLE EAST GOVERNMENT INDEBTEDNESS TO 
U.S. GOVERNMENT (a) 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Balances outstanding 


Dec. 31, 1948 


Ethiopia 
Israel 

Iran 
Lebanon 
Saudi Arabia 
Turkey 


Totals 


Increase (+) 


Sept. 30,1949 Decrease (—) (b) 


5,600 
5,200 


+ 4,240 
+ 4,400 
75399 + 7,309 
27,463 + 16,579 
598 ~ 7) 
25,702 + 15,338 
31,433 — 15,745 


103,305 + 31,671 


(a) Source: Department of Commerce, Debt Service Projections, Dec. 


1949. 


(b) Due to repayments or cancellations. 
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released about £33 million during 1949. Most 
of the funds released helped the countries buy 
raw materials, food, and machinery in other 
sterling countries, while a small portion sup- 
plemented the national budgets. As usual the 
right to use the sterling balances was wrapped 
up in financial agreements which took months 
to complete. The March 31 agreement with 
Egypt, which owns 75% of all balances owed 
Arab countries, not only limited usable ster- 
ling to £30 million but also prohibited further 
open-market purchases of dollars against pay- 
ment in discounted sterling, thus reducing the 
Egyptian market for American goods. 

Iraqi-British negotiations broke down in 
October, when the British were compelled to 
slow up the release of convertible sterling and 
Iraq pressed for acceleration in order to buy 
agricultural machinery and railroad equip- 
ment. At the end of the year, when negotiations 
had not yet been resumed, it became apparent 
that Iraq’s convertible sterling for 1949-50 
would be no more than half the amount in 
1948-49. Iraq counted on help from the Inter- 
national Bank and private sources. Jordan, 
relying on the U.K.’s subsidy to the Arab Le- 
gion (at JD3 million a year), obtained a re- 
newal of its sterling agreement to acquire 
JD800,000 a month. It added to its sterling 
reserves by converting large numbers of Pales- 
tinian pounds brought in by Palestinian refu- 
gees. In addition, the U.K. granted Jordan a 
£1 million interest-free loan to develop agri- 
culture and settle refugees. 

Israel was a new claimant on sterling bal- 
ances, having inherited a portion of the £115 
million which had accrued to Palestine during 
the war. At the time Palestine left the sterling 
bloc in February 1948, the amount still due 
was £90 million, which the British Govern- 
ment divided between future Arab claimants 
and the Jewish state. By April 1949, £30 
million remained in Israel’s account. The May 
1949 interim agreement with the U.K., the 
first major international accord between the 
two countries, enabled Israel to spend about 
£1 million a month for the following six 
months — one-fifth of it in soft currency 
countries outside the sterling area. Because 
of the large dollar subsidies received from 
Zionist organizations in the United States, 
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conversion of sterling into dollars was not at 
issue. By the end of the year the account was 
down to £23 million. On February 11, 1950, 
a new agreement was signed, retroactive to 
November 1949 and running to December 
1950, allowing Israel to draw £9.5 million 
from its account." 

Devaluation of the pound brought a loss 
to Middle East sterling-tied countries of about 
$500 million in purchasing power in hard 
currency areas. As long as most Middle East 
countries traded with other devaluing coun- 
tries, this loss was largely theoretical; never- 
theless, Middle East governments foresaw a 
loss in purchasing power in the U.K. as well. 
By January 1950, three months after devalua- 
tion, the wholesale price index in the U.K. had 
risen 4.5%. An intra-sterling area loss in the 
value of sterling thus became a threatening 
possibility. Iraq, Jordan, and Israel, their 
currency being tied to sterling, were as help- 
less as was Egypt, whose National Bank an- 
nounced in October: 


There was no free choice for Egypt when she 
was put before the alternative to follow suit 
or not, a few hours before the devaluation was 
made public in London.?2 


Syria and Lebanon, as former members of 
the franc bloc, faced similar problems. Since 
the franc balances provided their only cur- 
rency backing, the extent to which they could 
bridge trade deficits and achieve monetary 
sovereignty depended on the rate of liquida- 
tion of these holdings. The terms of the 1948 
Lebanese-French agreement were finally ac- 
cepted by the Syrian Government in February 
1949. The sterling devaluation brought into 
play the part of the agreement guaranteeing 
two-thirds of the original balances ($155 
million) against a deterioration of the franc- 
sterling rate. Actually the franc improved 
over the sterling in September by about 12%. 
The fact that the franc lost 15% of its dollar 


11Qn a per capita basis, the major claimant 
countries fared as follows: 


12 National Bank of Egypt, Economic Bulletin, 
Vol. II, No. 3 (Oct. 1949), p. 107. 
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value mattered little under the agreements, 
since the francs could be converted only into 
European currencies designated by the Bank 
of France. Latest available data indicate a 
remaining balance of about 12 billion francs, 
one-third less than the total at the beginning 
of 1948. 

Turkey and Iran were the only two Middle 
East countries whose international position 
benefited immediately from the currency ad- 
justment: Turkey because its prewar debt 
to the U.K., when expressed in Turkish liras 
or dollars, fell by 30% (to $222 million as 
of November); and Iran because its war 
claims and its royalties, payable in gold shil- 
lings, were worth 44% more sterling, pro- 
vided price rises in the sterling area did not 
offset that gain. 

4. INTERNATIONAL PRIVATE _ INVEST- 
MENTS. For some time three countries have 
owed their economic livelihood to private 
noncommercial investments: Israel (succeed- 
ing Jewish Palestine), Jordan, and Lebanon. 
Even as far back as 1939 Palestine was 
largely supported by contributions and capital 
flow motivated by noncommercial considera- 
tions. Israel’s exchange-earning capacity has 
deteriorated further since 1948.1° Develop- 
ments in 1949 reached a point at which further 
heavy subsidization was required even if im- 
migration (estimated at 200,000 persons a 
year) were stopped and the obstacles to trade 
with Arab neighbor states were eliminated. 
This situation resulted from the disappearance 
of local expenditures by the British forces 
and the sharp decline in cash donations from 
world Jewry from an annual rate of £1 40 
million in 1948-49 to £1 27 million in 1949- 
50. This deficiency was partly offset by an 
increase in “imports without payment” (gifts, 
immigrants’ personal assets), capital transfers 
in kind,** and by advances from the U.S. 


18 In the light of the large proportion of extraor- 
dinary assistance from abroad, the UN Middle 
East Economic Survey Mission (Clapp Mission) 
concluded that “the former Mandated area of 
Palestine, of which Israel now constitutes an 
uneconomically isolated segment, was basically a 
parasite State.” Final Report (Dec. 1949), Part I, 
p. 56. 

14To facilitate transfers, the Government per- 
mitted foreign investors to import commodities for 
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Export-Import Bank. But there were draw- 
backs to this substitution: (1) bank loans wil] 
require amortization and interest payments 
beginning in 1953 of nearly £1 4 million 
annually; (2) immigrants are getting poorer, 
their assets now averaging about £1 75 per 
individual; and (3) the capital transfers in 
kind were largely used for sentimental in- 
vestments, and by their very nature have not 
produced foreign exchange. 

In the light of the tremendous need for 
capital and foreign exchange (estimated by 
Israel authorities at a minimum of £I 120 
million a year) ** vigorous efforts are being 
made to open the way for foreign commercial 
investments. These did not exceed £1 16 
million in 1949, and must be raised to £1 45 
million if a substantial dent in the 1950 capital 
deficit is to be made. Among the 1949 mea- 
sures taken was the establishment of an “In- 
vestment Center” in the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry to help potential investors obtain 
information as well as various licenses and 
permits. Two parallel organizations were set 
up in New York, the official “Economic De- 
partment of the Jewish Agency” and a private 
“Industrial Institute of Israel,” to be respon- 
sible for stimulating the flow of American 
capital and know-how into Israel.'® To guar- 
antee transfer of dividends and interest, the 
Knesset is considering legislation stipulating 
the conditions of withdrawal (among others, 
a maximum of 10% on the original invest- 
ment), and easing the tax burden for new 
investors by allowing higher depreciation and 
research deductions. Nevertheless, the capital 
flow from the U.S. has been disappointingly 
small —$2 million a month, and much of 
it for minor projects. Israel economists realize 
that the major obstacles lie in the high con- 
struction and operating costs, which cut the 
purchasing power of a dollar, when trans- 
ferred, to about one-half. The struggle to 
bring down the cost of living became the 
crucial link to increased investment. Its suc- 
cess largely depends on a falling pressure of 





resale on local markets, with the proceeds to be 
invested in Israel. The capital so transferred in 
1949 was £1 4 million. 

15 F, Naphtali in Israel, Nov. 1949. 

16 See Investing in Israel (New York), Sept. 1949. 
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the population on the available internal finan- 
cial and physical resources. Steps toward this 
end were taken when, at the end of the year, 
the Jewish Agency, executive arm of World 
Zionist Organization, found itself heavily in 
debt and reduced its 1950 budget to 40% of 
the sum necessary to absorb the immigrants 
expected as public charges.** 

Jordan, in its present state, could hardly 
count on private international investment to 
supplement, let alone replace, the British 
subsidy accounting for about 30% of the ex- 
ternal balance and over 40% of internal gov- 
ernment expenditures. Lebanon, for long the 
recipient of emigrants’ remittances, received 
up to LL 30-40 million, mostly from the 
Western Hemisphere. As its hard currency 
position improved, inquiries were revived into 
its ability to obtain and service an Interna- 
tional Bank loan. Both Jordan and Lebanon 
received a considerable portion of the UN 
subsidy for maintaining the Palestine Arab 
refugees. The bulk of this aid reached the 
Arab countries in kind, however; cash relief 
could not have exceeded $5 million. 

In 1949 it was again evident that most 
governments were cautiously considering the 
facilitation of the flow of international private 
investment. There was intensified talk about 
measures to encourage capital inflow, includ- 
ing direct invitations by Middle East finance 
ministers 
achievements, however, in legislation or 
finance, were small and scattered. Egypt’s 
Government considered legislation increasing 
the allowable maximum foreign capital con- 
tribution to domestic enterprises from 49% 
to 75%. Turkey’s National Assembly studied 
a bill authorizing the Finance Ministry to 
guarantee repayment and transferability of 
foreign credits to Turkish enterprises up to 
a maximum of $100 million. Outside Israel, 
actual credit or investment agreements were 
consummated only in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
Turkey. A group of London banks advanced 
$8.4 million to the Iraq State Railways for 
replacement and expansion projects. In Saudi 
Arabia an American set up an Industries 
Corporation on a $10 million base, with 45% 


17 Dispatch from Jerusalem. New York Times, 
Jan. 31, 1950. 


and ambassadors abroad. Actual . 
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of the subscriptions reserved for Saudi Arabian 
citizens. The company planned to build and 
operate a cement plant, relying on oil or 
natural gas for its energy source. Aramco 
advanced the Saudi Government $40 million 
for the construction of the port development 
at Dammam and the railroad from Dammam 
to Riyad. In Turkey several minor financial 
deals were concluded between American and 
local industrialists. The visit of Dillon and 
Read’s William Draper made the news ser- 
vices hum with rumors of a forthcoming big 
deal in financing cement and farm machinery 
manufacture. The most dramatic venture, 
however, was that of the International Bank, 
which was considering a loan of $10 million 
for the creation of an “Industrial Bank of 
Turkey.” More than half of its local capital 
was to be provided by private Turkish finan- 
ciers in order that the unfamiliar techniques 
of private financing for industrial projects 
could be practiced. This was a new evolution 
in the Bank’s preoccupation with private in- 
vestment, for evidently the new bank would 
select its projects primarily according to 
criteria of commercial profitability rather than 
social usefulness. The new venture focused 
attention on the close link existing under 
present conditions between domestic financial 
facilities and foreign capital investment. 


IV. INTERNAL FINANCE: GOVERN- 
MENT BUDGET AND CUR- 
RENCY PROBLEMS 


As the postwar price trend started reversing 
itself and economic development plans took 
more concrete form, government policies on 
budget and currency assumed new significance. 

Despite the loss in the value of sterling 
currency reserves, several governments were 
able to increase the degree of their monetary 
independence. Most conspicuous was Syria and 
Lebanon’s purchase on the open market of 
gold in all forms, including bullion, valued 
at $12 million and $17 million, respectively. 
In addition Syria borrowed $6 million worth 
of gold from Saudi Arabia. These were steps 
toward independent currency cover, with 
Lebanon in the lead, its gold reserve having 
increased to 25% of its circulating currency. 
Both countries were guided by new monetary 
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laws (Syria’s was passed on April 20; Leba- 
non’s on May 24) formally severing their 
monetary systems, previously linked by a 
customs union and common currency. The 
new Syrian and Lebanese pounds were made 
equal to the gold par value of the old Syrian 
pound. Both are eventually to be covered 
half by gold and foreign exchange, and half 
by a fixed percentage of government securi- 
ties. Egypt moved toward the same goal by 
buying $47 million worth of gold and U. S. 
Government bonds. These developments re- 
flected not only a strengthening of the coun- 
tries’ monetary position but also an increase 
in the Middle East supply of gold, mostly 
in sovereigns primarily channelled from Saudi 
Arabia through Beirut. Trade in gold with 
the Far East shrank because of the uncertain 
Chinese situation. The larger supply of gold 
in the Middle East resulted in a price drop 
of about 10%, thus increasing confidence in 
the local currencies. 

Other monetary developments centered 
around the slowing down, if not the actual 
end of the increase in note circulation, except 
in Israel. There the growth in population of 
about 20% partly mitigated against the latent 
inflationary pressure reflected in a 60% in- 
crease in currency. (See Table X.) In Egypt 
there was an increase of less than 10% be- 
tween November 1948 and November 1949, 
but this may have been due to a larger seasonal 
increase than usual in the fall of 1949. In any 
event, the advance was smaller, percentage- 
wise, than the previous annual increase. Iran 
and Turkey showed a shift from currency to 
deposit money. 
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The currency picture seemed to be deter- 
mined primarily by the 1949 budget positions 
(see Table XI), and secondarily by changes 
in the private finance sector, including the 
trade balance. In Egypt the increased deficit, 
caused primarily by the cost of the Palestine 
expedition, evoked concern in banking circles 
which rightly pointed to the inflationary im- 
plications. Since a large portion of the addi- 
tional funds were to be taken from an accumu- 
lated reserve and bank loans, there was indeed 
ground for expecting an impact on prices. The 
decision of the Egyptian Government to pro- 
ceed with financing its five-year development 
plan, the new Industrial Bank, and other pri- 
vate enterprises out of reserves was partly 
offset by the enactment of new personal in- 
come and corporate reserve taxes, and a revised 
land tax. By October the budget reserve had 
dropped to £E 60 million, as compared with 
£E 76.5 million in February 1948. While 
Egypt was able to borrow from its own public, 
the Iraqi Government was in a more difficult 
position, since it could rely only on banks 
which had already advanced several million 
dinars by May 1949. However, the Treasury's 
position improved substantially during the last 
half of the year, with a surplus in sight. Cut- 
backs in military and capital expenditures 
were accompanied by seasonal tax income in- 
creases. Progress in financing economic de- 
velopment appeared to hinge on increasing 
oil royalty payments and a progressive tax 
on agricultural land (now tax free) which 
was recommended by a Swiss expert. 

Syria’s public finances were thrown into 
turmoil by violent political changes. Marshal 





Table X: MONEY SUPPLY IN EIGHT MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES (a) 


(In millions of national currency) 


Currency (b) 
1948 
0 eee et eee e 152.0 
I iiridinl a ial crisp ahah ip ata ad 61.9 
EE Oe eee 662.0 
iets iiaiids se esenaan oes 35-4 
CCUG Ree basikdsihst des 6e'eh as 31.0 
CNN ccs cericeaneccs 426.0 
SS ee 1,000.0 


Deposit money (b) 
1949 1948 1949 
166.0 
56.6 (June) 22.3 26.5 (June) 
587.0 718.0 843.0 
36.8 12.5 12.3 
50.0 67.0 78.0 (July) 
413.0 (Sept.) 288.0 250.0 (June) 
958.0 719.0 (Aug.) 783.0 (Aug.) 


(a) Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, Feb. 1950; UN Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission for the Middle East (Clapp Mission), Final Report, Dec. 1949, Part I. 
(b) Figures are for November or December unless otherwise indicated. 
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Za‘im’s extraordinary military expenditures, 
equivalent to the total budget deficit of LS 60 
million, were largely covered by advances 
from the Bank of Syria and old budget re- 
serves. Whether the new government would 
be able to carry out the planned tax and credit 
reforms was doubted. But it became certain 
that the economic advantages could not be 
expected to materialize until the public made 
available for private or public investment its 
large hoards of gold, estimated by the UN 
Middle East Economic Survey Mission (Clapp 
Mission) at $150 million in September 1949. 

Lebanon’s 1949 fiscal policy was influenced 
by large allocations for defense and public 
works, which together accounted for 25% of 
total expenditures. The deficit was met by 
drawings on the reserve fund and the proceeds 
from the “Palestine tax.” The Government 
prepared to lower the burden on the public in 
1950 so as to offset a slight recession reflected 
in a contraction of the note issue. While large 
profits earned in the many brokerage and ex- 
change transactions tempted the state to a 
stiffer tax program, authorities saw no way 
to commandeer the financial resources through 
loan offerings or drastic income taxes without 
driving business to some other place, such as 
Cairo or Alexandria. The Government chose 
to raise slightly income tax rates for corpora- 
tions and larger trading firms, and to lower 
the burden on smaller firms and new enter- 
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prises in the hope that a government in a strong 
financial position could persuade residents to 
put their savings into yet inadequate invest- 
ments. 

Israel’s budget problems were of a different 
order. The state’s ordinary budget accounted 
for only a small portion of public expendi- 
tures, the remaining being reflected in the 
defense budget (estimated by the Clapp Mis- 
sion at $56 million) and the investment budget 
of $60 million. The public outlays in 1949 
amounted to $230 million out of a total 
national income of about $600 million. Not 
more than two-fifths of this amount was 
covered by ordinary receipts, the rest by gifts 
from abroad and by loans from banks and the 
public. Government officials, pushing an aus- 
terity program, hoped for greater voluntary 
savings on the basis of the habits the newer 
immigrants had acquired in their countries of 
origin. At 8%, the ratio of private invest- 
ments to national income was still too low to 
secure the required increase in productive 
capacity. Combined with the amount of public 
investment the ratio of 18% was impressive, 
however. To accelerate the process of savings 
(voluntary and forced) the Government raised 
tax rates; launched a deflationary program, 
in the course of which wage levels were re- 
duced by 7.5% between April and September 
1949; and obtained authorization from the 
Knesset to float another loan of $14 million. 





Table XI: GOVERNMENT BUDGETS OF EIGHT MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES(a) 


(In millions of national currency) 


Expenditures 
1948 1949 

AR ee ee 94.5 183.4 
| Pe Saree - 23.4 §3-2(c) 
MEE viienetavviccvans 7,150.0 8,891.0 
MONOD esedupivaretere 23.1\b) 25.0(d) 
PE. . wodie cee aR ob 6.0 
ee eee ee 58.0 123.0 
eae ee 127.9 191.0 
i ae 1,380.0 1,372.0 


(a) Sources: UN Economic Survey Mission 


Revenues 

1950 1948 1949 1950 

187.5 (b) 101.5 141.5 157.8(b) 
40.2 (c) 23.4 44-7 40.2 

10,000.0(c) 7,150.0 7,154.0 10,000.0(c) 
25.0(d) 21.6(b) 25.0(d) 26.0(d) 
7-3(d) 2.3 3-3 (d) 
72.5(d) 58.0 93-0 75.0(d) 
142.8(d) 125.0 130.0 130.0(d) 
1,460.0(b) 1,116.0 1,252.0 1,314.0(b) 


(Clapp Mission), Final Report, Dec. 1949, Part 1; 


London Economist; US Embassy reports; International Monetary Fund, International Financial News 


Survey. 
(b) Estimates approved by governments. 


(c) Figures do not include military budget and development budget. 


(d) Preliminary estimate. 
(e) State enterprise budgets not included. 
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Relative to these efforts, the Government’s 
far greater asset was the continuing, though 
shrinking, financial assistance from a variety 
of foreign sources. Together they supplied 
more than 55% of the 1949 investments in 
plant and equipment and public facilities. 

Iran and Turkey, in both the private and 
public sectors, made new efforts to adjust 
their financial arrangements to their economic 
needs. Turkish business firms, under the new 
income tax, were expected to make a con- 
siderably larger contribution to the nation’s 
budget, while government expenditures, the 
budget deficit, and the national debt rose to 
a level not experienced since the end of Otto- 
man rule. Public works outlays and _allot- 
ments for state enterprises were upped con- 
spicuously. As a result, the largest increase 
in the 1950 appropriation over 1949 occurred 
in the debt service burden of the Finance 
Ministry (from 12.26% to 13.57% of total 
expenditures, which in turn had been increased 
by 6.5% over 1948). The new deficit was 
to be met from the ERP allocations and de- 
posits of local currency received against the 
sale of ERP-financed goods. On November 
30, 1949, the national public debt, including 
that of state enterprises and municipal bodies, 
stood at TL2,133 million, as compared with 
TL1,526 million on July 1, 1948. One-third 
was external obligations. In the light of the 
growing economic weight of public invest- 
ments, stimulation of private investments ap- 
peared courageous, but feeble. Credit was 
still scarce, and the moneyed classes seemed to 
need prodding and support from abroad be- 
fore launching into productive long-term 
investments. 

Iran’s national budget reflected the new 
spirit appearing to permeate the Government’s 
economic policy. While investments in the 
7-year plan ($20 million for 1949) were 
financed from oil royalty payments, the ordi- 
nary budget was tightly balanced for the 
first time. Government officials, impressed 
with the warnings of the voluminous March 
1949 report of Overseas Consultants Inc. 
(OCI), were concerned with the inflationary 
impact of financing long-term investment 
with income from activities that in themselves 
do not add to the supply of goods and services 
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available to the people. As a second year outlay 
of about $100 million loomed ahead, relaxa- 
tion of import controls and release of more 
foreign exchange were given favorable con- 
sideration. The private sector, however, was 
still far from taking an active part in financing 
public or private investments. 


V. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


“Economic development” was as much the 
slogan of 1949 as it had been of 1948 — pos- 
sibly more so, with the added stimulus of 
the much-discussed but as yet unimplemented 
Point Four (Technical Assistance) program. 
The estimates for known 3- to 10-year projects 
of 11 countries totalled $3,294 million, with 
23% of the allocations for agriculture and 
irrigation. (See Table XII.) 

The importance of careful planning and 
surveying before launching was especially un- 
derlined. The major contribution of the 
International Bank** to the area was the 
despatch of experts, singly and in groups, to 
advise Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, and Tur- 
key on development projects for which they 
wanted loans. Among the studies carried out 
by the Bank for Turkey, for example, were 
technical investigations of grain storage facili- 
ties, projects for port construction and im- 
provement, plans for a multi-purpose dam on 
the Seyhan River, and preliminary studies for 
an over-all Turkish investment program. 

To meet the crisis of the 800,000 refugees 
from Palestine — more than three times the 
number of 1949 immigrants into Israel — the 
UN despatched an Economic Survey Mission 
(the Clapp Mission) to the Middle East in 
the fall. Its report provided a timely analysis 
of the development problems facing Egypt, 
Iraq, Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Arab Palestine, and described practical proj- 
ects for the last four of these by which work- 
relief could be utilized to build the founda- 
tions of pilot projects and longer-term de- 
velopment programs. Emphasis was on agri- 
cultural and power projects, with little anal- 
ysis of such related problems as the marketing 
of agricultural products, and the establishing 
of light industries. A step toward realizing 


18 See William Diamond, Joc. cit. 
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the Mission’s recommendations was taken by 
the UN General Assembly when on December 
g it unanimously supported the initial work- 
relief program and set up a UN Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees to be- 
gin operating in April 1950. 

1. Country Pans. Israel’s plans and 
progress were reflected in a number of projects 
and events. It was reported in October that 
industrial activity was stimulated as a result 
of the first allocations under the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank loan to industrial enterprises. 
In September the Knesset appropriated $165 
million for the whole government development 
program. (See Table XIII for the over-all 
investment picture.) A few of the many ex- 
amples of steps taken may be cited from one 
government bulletin.*® Light industries estab- 
lished in Jerusalem during the year, making 
particular use of Jewish immigrants’ skills, 
included bobbin-lace and curtains, printing on 
needlework, woodwork, and religious articles. 
To expand the Palestine Electric Corpora- 
tion, a new turbo-generator from England was 
being assembled to provide 30,000 kwh; it 
was the first machine of its kind in the Middle 
East. A refrigerator plant was started in 


19 Tsrael Economic Bulletin, Jan. 18, 1950, p. 9. 


Tel Aviv with both cooperative and private 
capital. A textile company was formed in co- 
operation with a group of American capitalists. 

The effect of much of ECA’s $43 million 
assistance to the economic development of 
Turkey did not show up immediately — par- 
ticularly its technical assistance program. The 
major ECA project to show concrete results 
in 1949 was the national highway program.”° 
During 1949 about 1,800 miles of roads were 
improved and kept open with modern snow- 
plows. Fifteen repair shops were set up for 
road servicing operations. ECA-financed equip- 
ment increased production in the Sori chrome 
mine by about 40%. ECA-financed pesticides 
increased cotton production by about 40%. 
Agricultural machinery (including 1,900 
ECA tractors) enabled farmers to increase 
the amount of land plowed in the fall by 
between 20% and 40%. Under the public 
information program a radio broadcast series 
brought technical information to ‘Turkish 
farmers, and ECA was helping in a training 
program to develop 14 schools for operators 
of agricultural machinery. 

Problems of management and direction were 


20 For a fuller discussion of problems encountered 
in Turkey’s roads program, see pp. 196-208. 





Table XII: SUMMARY OF KNOWN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLANS OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN GOVERNMENTS (a) 


(Estimates in millions of dollars) (b) 








Agriculture 

& Irrigation Other Total 
Is so on oa dS 2 i baseaes 43 71 114 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ........... 13 19 32 
PORIORE: 6 50s 0ns hence es mae enate 60 210 270 
Dt. hsetsende banat sapeneeee aunt 158 477 635 
OUI, Kan pc coadevvenvevaapaaes 80 80 160 
REED aca cesnsneven sseeeeeaes 76 544 620 
I case's dunn Sis cu eines a wee ® 46 30 76 
RAN cc ntincnce eset wind aece ban 24 62 86 
ee ED ni nedmnnweneen 50 220 270 
WEE Sccwechvcet cos@recacetesees 89 212 301 
WHE 6 oc cedscvebacttes tedeeeuress 109 620 729 

| ee ee Pe 748 (23%) 2,545 (77%) 3,294 (100%) 


(a) Source: UN, Economic Development in Selected Countries (New York, 1948) ; 
Clapp Mission, Final Report (Dec. 1949); and unpublished government reports. 
(b) Converted from local currencies at old parity rates. 


(c) Five-year plan only. 
(d) First decade plans only. 
(e) Three-year plans only. 
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highlighted in varying degrees of progress in 
four of the countries: Iran, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, and Iraq. Jran had the most far-reach- 
ing plans both for development and organiza- 
tion of development. Its Plan Organization 
continued a contract with the American firm 
of Overseas Consultants, Inc. (OCI), adopted 
most of its voluminous recommendations," 
and hired 12 experts to assist the top staff. 
As of November 1949 it was reported that 
the projects approved totalled nearly $50 
million, including the building of railroads 
and two sugar refineries; at the end of the 
year the railroad construction to Meshed and 
Tabriz was under way. In December over 
$600,000 was allocated for rebuilding the 
port of Khorramshahr. The Plan Organiza- 
tion took over the Industrial and Mining 
Bank of Iran, a government organization 
administering the state’s industrial holdings 
which was in a faltering position and showing 
losses on most of its factories and mines. The 
Organization started a thorough revamping 
and planned to set up each factory as an 
independent company. 

Afghanistan's development program, al- 
though scaled downward in the face of foreign 
currency shortages, was given a shot in the 
arm by a credit authorization of $21 million 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. This 
credit permitted the Government to go ahead 
with two agricultural projects on contract 
agreements with Morrison-Knudsen Inc., the 


21See “The Iranian Seven Year Plan,” Middle 
East Journal, 1V (January 1950), pp. 100-105. 





Table XIII; NEW INVESTMENTS IN ISRAEL 
IN 1949(a) 


(In thousands of £1) 


Jan.—June July—Dec. 


Building & housing 
ED a oii c oC on ou’ 
Irrigation projects ........ 
Agriculture 

Industry 

Communications 


19,300 
5,500 
1,500 

14,500 

14,500 
7,500 


1,500 


Totals 62,800 

(a) Source: Israel Economic Bulletin, Jan. 18, 
1950, p. 9. Figures include foreign (55%) and 
domestic (45%) sources of capital. 
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U.S. engineering firm which had already been 
operating in Afghanistan for three years, 
Here the problem was one of proper super- 
vision and allocation of responsibility between 
the Government and the contracting firm, 
In October a new High Council was created, 
above the Cabinet, to coordinate activities, 
The previous Minister of National Economy 
was made Vice Prime Minister with the 
Ministries of Public Works, Agriculture, 
National Economy, and Mines under him. 
In surveying Egyptian development projects, 
the Clapp Mission reported more than half 
of them under way. These included the Nile 
waters project, projects for improving rural 
water supplies, housing, public health schemes, 
and the construction of school buildings. The 
erection of a fertilizer plant, financed by a 
1948 loan from the U.S. Export-Import Bank, 
was progressing according to schedule. Con- 
tracts were awarded to an American firm for 
a steam and electric station at Talka for 
pumping and drainage; to an American firm 
for enlarging the government oil refinery at 
Suez; and to Westinghouse for a complete 
electric power station. Nevertheless, plans for 
new development were progressing far below 
expectations. Only in a few cases was active 
and intelligent attention to planning on a 
broad scale being given by the Government, 
and in even fewer was there any active effort. 
The Finance Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies observed during the year that little 
more than half the funds appropriated for 
economic development in the three financial 
years starting with 1947/8 had been spent, 
and only two projects completed: the rein- 
forcement of the Esneh Barrage, and the 
establishment of the Industrial Bank to pro- 
vide industrial credit. (An estimated addi- 
tional £E 12 million was allocated in 1949/50 
for development.) The Committee attributed 
the underspending mainly to the difficulty of 
importing materials and the inability of gov- 
ernment administrations to cope with the ad- 
ditional tasks involved in the new projects. 
It also pointed out that some projects lacked 
careful financial and technical study, and 
recommended the creation of a special gov- 
ernmental committee to coordinate their exe- 
cution. The Qina Basin Pump Irrigation 
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Scheme was reconsidered when it was dis- 
covered that the underground water to be 
pumped would be Nile water, which might 
be more efficiently brought from the river 
itself. The Aswan Dam electrification scheme 
also had to be reconsidered when it was learned 
that the equipment would cost £E 25 million 
instead of the £E 10 million allocated, be- 
cause of rising prices and the use of escalator 
clauses in the contract. 

Iraq faced a very specific and touchy man- 
agement problem. The International Bank ex- 
pressed its willingness to consider a loan 
application for flood control projects (most 
specifically the Wadi Tharthar diversion and 
storage project) if the Government’s finances 
were put on a sound basis and a properly con- 
stituted Development Board established. Such 
a board had been sabotaged by Cabinet minis- 
ters several years previously because it had 
threatened their personal power. The issue 
was being spiritedly debated as 1949 drew 
to a close. Naturally many public officials 
supported the idea but others feared the wide 
powers a board of businessmen and experts 
would have, for those who control Iraq’s 
rivers control its economy. 


The Clapp Mission found the following 
projects begun: Habbaniyah scheme to con- 
trol Euphrates floods and store waters; affor- 


estation; particular railway development 
projects. Others adequately surveyed had not 
been started ; these included the land drainage 
program and the mechanization of agriculture. 
The bill for nationalizing trade in agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment became law at 
the close of the year. It placed importation, 
sale, and distribution of agricultural machinery 
under the Agricultural Machinery Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Economy with an 
annual budget of $1,250,000. Its objective is 
the mechanization of farming on 2 million 
dunams (500,000 acres), including instruc- 
tion in the use and care of machinery at a 
cost of $16 million. Its implementation, how- 
ever, was threatened with delay because of 
personnel limitations and the difficulty of 
financing the program. 

Of Syria’s 14 kinds of development projects 
surveyed by the Clapp Mission, some work 
had been begun on § in 1949: irrigation and 
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drainage on the Khabur River, the Ghab 
swamp, and the Quwayk marshes; a dam and 
power station south of Damascus; the Aleppo 
water supply project; the development of the 
Latakia port; and the installing of an auto- 
matic telephone system. Like the other coun- 
tries, Syria suffered from the lack of a central 
development authority, and of all the Arab 
countries seemed to stand in the greatest need 
of initial surveying and planning. 

On 4 of the 11 kinds of development proj- 
ects in Lebanon explored by the Clapp Mission 
some work had started: some irrigation and 
drainage schemes for more intensive cultiva- 
tion ; afforestation ; enlarging Beirut’s airport ; 
and special projects in road development. 

In Jordan, King Abdallah opened in April 
a new irrigation project in the Wadi al-Arab 
which will bring water to 16,000 dunams 
(4,000 acres), making this the third head- 
works under construction. Following the 
recommendations of the Clapp Mission, Jor- 
dan established a Development Board — 
whose effectiveness was still to be tested — to 
consider projects in connection with the in- 
terest-free loan from Great Britain of £1 
million, and those proposed by the Clapp 
Mission itself, particularly the unified de- 
velopment scheme for the Wadi Zarga and 
Wadi Qilt. A Higher Economic Council rep- 
resenting the Ministries of Finance and Com- 
munications as well as bankers and merchants 
was set up to study and recommend on the 
over-all trade situation. Out of 25 projects 
for Jordan and Arab Palestine, the Clapp 
Mission found three in the first work stages: 
road development ; improvement of the Aqaba 
fisheries; and the project launched by Musa 
Bey al-Alami for irrigation by pumps and 
wells on the right bank of the Jordan to pro- 
vide opportunities for some of the refugees. 
In December work was begun on a new agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

In Saudi Arabia the year-old Agricultural 
Administration reported its accomplishments 
on a $750,000 budget: the distribution of 600 
water pumps; the importing of 7 tractors and 
2 well-drilling rigs; the starting of a dam to 
control flash floods near Taif; the inaugura- 
tion of a small model farm outside Jidda on 
the Mecca road. These were small, perhaps, 
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in view of the need, but nevertheless they 
were concrete accomplishments. 

2. AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. The year produced a number of 
American industrial contributions to devel- 
opment of the area. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany completed its new factory in Alex- 
andria at a cost of $2 million, and an Ameri- 
can firm introduced American assembly 
methods in building apartment houses of pre- 
fabricated concrete. Plans were completed 
for a DDT factory near Cairo, 45% of the 
capital to be contributed by Egyptian chemical 
manufacturers, 5% by an American firm to 
supp’y machinery and experts, and the rest 
by Egypt’s Industrial Credit Bank and the 
public. Among the many contributions of 
American industry to Israel’s development 
were the plans for the first steel rolling mill 
there worked out by H. A. Brassert and Co. 
Through the framework of ECA the services 
of several American firms were used in Tur- 
key, including those of an engineering firm 
in developing the coal fields along the Black 
Sea, and those of the General Electric Co. in 
building a light bulb factory in Istanbul, the 
first in the Middle East. In Syria a Pittsburgh 
company was building a new glass factory. 

3. REGIONAL INTEGRATION. 1949 wit- 
nessed only a few scattered steps toward the 
economic integration so important to the 
area’s development. The biggest obstacles re- 
mained, varying in intensity and scope from 
the continued Arab boycott of Israel and the 
friction between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
over borders and transit, to the differences 
between Syria and Lebanon. It was reported 
in December that the Syrian Government had 
suspended all wheat and other cereal exports 
to Lebanon in spite of a July cooperation 
agreement. As a retaliatory measure Lebanon 
abolished the 50% duty on cereal imports 
from other countries which had protected 
Syrian wheat imports. It was reported that 
negotiations were underway to import 50,000 
tons of wheat from France, at the same price 
as from Syria but to be paid for in dollars. 
A Lebanese announcement gave making 
Lebanon independent of Syrian imports as the 
aim of its agricultural modernization. Even 
the economic integration which had been 
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forced by the war situation was allowed to 
deteriorate. A New York Times correspondent 
reported, for example, how peace had de- 
stroyed what the war had built up at the head 
of the Persian Gulf: the link between the 
Iraqi and Iranian railway systems had been 
torn up and a no mans land divided the 
countries. *? 

Among the scattered steps toward integra- 
tion through international cooperation were 
Turkish-Syrian and Turkish-Jordanian agree- 
ments for buying wheat and barley respec- 
tively, negotiations of a Turkish tobacco com- 
pany to establish a branch factory in Pakistan, 
with 30% of the capital to be put up by Pakis- 
tan merchants; Turkish participation in the 
financing of a dam to be built by the Russians 
across the Aras River; a transit agreement 
between Turkey and Iran, whereby Iran’s 
trade with Europe would be facilitated and 
trade between the two countries increased; 
an agreement between Iran and Afghanistan 
for bi-weekly air service by the Iranian rail- 
ways between Kabul and Tehran; and com- 
mercial agreements signed by Egypt with 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, and India. 

In an area where rivers are the source of 
much more political heat than electric light, 
the contract award for a dam to create the 
world’s largest reservoir at the headwaters 
of the White Nile at Owen Falls in Uganda, 
was a notable milestone. The first of a series 
of projects envisaged by the British, Egyptian, 
Ethiopian, and Sudanese governments, it was 
to provide three million more acres of land 
for Egypt and the Sudan and produce electric 
power to develop industries in the heart of 
Africa. 

In June the report of the UN’s Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Proposed Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East was issued, based 
on its meetings of the year before. It recom- 
mended to ECOSOC the establishment forth- 
with of an economic commission for the 
Middle East to include these UN members: 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Yemen. The report did not include Israel, 
which was not then a member of the UN 


22 New York Times, Jan. 22, 1950, p. 20. 
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Israel’s subsequent joining of the UN led to 
the postponement of a consideration of the 
Report by the ECOSOC.?* 

The UN’s chief contribution to the Middle 
East’s economic integration was the convoca- 
tion in September of FAO’s first Near East 
Pre-Conference Regional Meeting to “develop 
a regional appraisal and coordination of na- 
tional plans and programs.” ** Agricultural 
targets and measures for 1950-51 were pro- 
posed and the means of achieving the targets 
discussed. Attention was given the FAO’s 
1950 program —in particular its technical 
assistance program — as it affected the area. 
It was noted that by close intergovernmental 
cooperation, considerable progress had been 
made in reducing losses from locusts. The con- 
ference was not faced with the question of 
Israel’s participation because it was not until 
the annual meeting in December that Israel 
joined the FAO. 

There was little evidence in 1949 of con- 
tributions by the Arab League to the cause of 
economic integration. However, the Islamic 
Economic Conference sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan in the fall brought to- 
gether official and business representatives from 
Pakistan, Iran, Afghanistan, Turkey, and 
the Arab countries, and observers from French 
North Africa, Spanish Morocco, the Trans- 
vaal, the Maldive Islands, Muscat, and Oman. 
It worked out various plans of economic coop- 
eration and set up a permanent International 
Islamic Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry to aid and stimulate the develop- 
ment of trade, commerce, industries, mineral 
resources, banking, insurance, commercial 
aviation, shipping, and transport. The Federa- 
tion was also to collect and disseminate sta- 
tistical information and spread technical and 
economic knowledge among the associate mem- 
bers of the Federation. 

There remained two as yet unanswered 
questions about the Islamic Federation: the 
obvious one concerning the translations of its 


23 Supplement #4, Official Records, gth Session, 
ECOSOC, June 1, 1949. 
24FAO Document No. NE/PM/r14, Sept. 17, 1949. 
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praiseworthy plans into action, and the more 
subtle one concerning the politico-religious 
purposes of its activities. In his inaugural ad- 
dress Pakistan’s Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 
Khan said: 


I firmly believe that Islam alone can solve 
some of the problems facing the world today 
because it . . . embraces the whole of the lives 
of its followers, individually and collectively. 
It enjoins equality and brotherhood of man 
and an equitable distribution of wealth. Above 
all it preaches a complete submission to the will 
of God. Translated in modern terms it contem- 
plates a society based on equality, fraternity, 
enlightened freedom and social justice.*5 


A bulletin of the Conference’s secretariat 
issued on December 2 stated: 


Most Muslim countries today ... are poor 
and politically unstable, partly because produc- 
tivity is low and partly because what wealth 
there is tends to be concentrated in the hands 
of the few. There is much discontent, and the 
poverty of the people is an invitation to the 
propaganda of Communists. The first need is 
to raise the standard of life by the best tech- 
nical means known to the western world, but 
the remedy must be applied to Muslim condi- 
tions by Muslim agencies pursuing the princi- 
ples of Islam. The Karachi conference is in- 
tended to remind the Muslim world of what 
those principles are and to suggest practical 
ways of applying them.?® 


The tie-up between economics and religion 
was an unusual one, leaving out, as it did, 
Pakistan’s economic but not religious counter- 
part, India. Important, too, was the relation- 
ship of the Federation to the non-Muslim 
minorities in the various Muslim countries, 
many of whom play a far more significant 
role in business than their numbers would 
indicate. Would the Muslims set up an eco- 
nomic code which would link them across 
national borders and thereby separate them 
from their fellow-citizens, or would they 
create a code to which all citizens of the 
Muslim countries might adhere? 


25 Government of Pakistan Press Release, No. 
E. 3708, Nov. 25, 1949. 

26 Conference Bulletin #24, quoting from a Lon- 
don Times editorial, Nov. 30, 1949. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
Literature on the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 


George Rentz 


HE SIGNIFICANT story of the House 

of Sa‘ud,the royal family of Saudi Arabia, 
goes back a little over two centuries to the 
conclusion of an alliance between Muhammad 
ibn Sa‘ud, lord of the town of al-Dir‘iyah in 
the heart of Najd, and the Sheikh Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, founder of the 
reform movement within Islam often inap- 
propriately called Wahhabism. The state these 
two set out to build in the Arabian Peninsula 
grew to majestic proportions during the first 
years of the 19th century. Crushed by the 
forces of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Egypt, it 
rose again, then declined, until the latter part 
of the 19th century saw it subject to the House 
of Rashid, princes of northern Arabia. 

A third period of Saudi greatness began in 
1902 when ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ud overcame 
the Rashidi garrison of al-Riyad and established 
his rule there ; the fiftieth anniversary, accord- 
ing to the Islamic calendar, of this event is to 
be celebrated this coming summer. At the out- 
set Ibn Sa‘ud held only this one town, but by 
skill and audacity in battle and astuteness in 
Arab diplomacy he in time spread his control 
over by far the greater part of the Arabian 
Peninsula. In 1932 the state over which he 
held sway was renamed the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 

David George Hogarth, in his classic The 
Penetration of Arabia (London, 1905), told 
the story of the earlier development of West- 
ern knowledge of the Peninsula, a story largely 
of men venturing in one by one, undergoing 
trials and sometimes meeting death while 
piecing together information about a land 


that was harsh and remote, yet strong in its [ 
appeal to the romantic spirit of the West. The 
British Admiralty, in 4 Handbook of Arabia 
(printed for official use in 1916 and reprinted 
for public circulation in 1920), gave a more | 
detailed presentation of what the West then 
knew about Arabia. Envisaging Arabia asa Ff 
possible theater of the war, the authors of the | 
Handbook tried to present as comprehensive [7 
and accurate a picture as possible of the whole 7 
Peninsula; the chapters dealing with the outer [ 
fringes were on the whole well done, but the { 
value of those devoted to the interior lay 
chiefly in showing how much was still to be 
learned. 

Between 1922 and 1939 remarkable prog- 
ress was made in revealing what existed in 
those parts of Arabia hemmed in by the coasts, 
mainly through the writings of H. St. John B. 
Philby, from The Heart of Arabia (New 
York, 1923) through Sheba’s Daughters ( Lon- 
don, 1939). Beginning with the grant of 
petroleum and mining concessions to Western 
companies in 1933 and 1934, the Saudi Gov- 
ernment developed new ties with the West and 
the country was opened up to travel by West- 
erners to a degree unapproached in any pre- 
vious era. In Rome in 1939 appeared L’ Arabia 
Sa‘tidiana by the Italian Arabist Carlo Alfonso 
Nallino, a general survey of the Kingdom that 
was a model for its time; Nallino drew heavily 
on Arabic sources, particularly the books of 
Hafiz Wahbah and Fuad Hamzah, both 
prominent officials of the Kingdom. 

One would expect that since the outbreak 
of war in 1939 the work begun earlier would 





© Georce Rentz is in charge of research on Arab Affairs for the Arabian American Oil Company in 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. He has lived for eleven of the last eighteen years in Syria, Egypt, and Saudi 


Arabia. 
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have been carried forward with vigor, greatly 
expanding the horizons of Western knowledge. 
Conditions in Arabia were favorable, and the 
West’s increased awareness of Saudi Arabia 
and its position in the Arab and Islamic worlds 
provided the necessary interest. However, a 
survey of the literature of the period shows 
that this expectation has not been fulfilled. 
Now that we can come closer to Arabia and 
examine the land with greater leisure and care, 
why are we being given so few good books 
about it ? 

It does not seem to be generally understood, 
especially by many who have rushed into print, 
how difficult it is to write a good book on 
Arabia. One who intends to deal competently 
with the recent history and life of the country 
stands in need of two fundamental accomplish- 
ments: he should be a first-class Arabist, and 
he should have had extensive experience in 
Arabia. Lacking both of these accomplish- 


ments, an author will be well advised to leave 
Arabia alone; or, if he must speak his piece, 
to restrict himself to topics of limited scope, 
relying on material prepared by others better 
qualified. Lacking one of the accomplishments, 


an author may still succeed in making a con- 
tribution of some value, but the chances of his 
producing a rich and enduring work are very 
slender indeed. 

Of those who have written about Arabia in 
the present century, Philby has had the neces- 
sary accomplishments in the fullest measure. 
While not so profound an Arabist as might be 
hoped for, he is fluent and usually sound in 
both the spoken and the literary language, and 
his experience in the Peninsula is unrivaled, as 
one may see by turning to his autobiography, 
Arabian Days (London, 1948). The historian 
must reproach Philby for his failure—freely 
confessed—to consult his voluminous notes 
during the composition of this work, though it 
must be admitted that the book would doubt- 
less have been less lively had he made it more 
academic. The only other book on modern 
Arabia he has placed in our hands during the 
period is 4 Pilgrim in Arabia (London, 1946), 
which tells of life in the two Holy Cities and 
the newer capital, al-Riyad. One of the saddest 
commentaries on the deficiencies of our present 
system of publishing books is to be found in 
the fact that Philby’s two volumes entitled 
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Arabian Highlands, written well over a decade 
ago and containing a wealth of detail on the 
fascinating lands of ‘Asir and Najran, have 
gone begging at a time when we are left knee- 
deep — if not neck-deep — in trash that does 
find a sponsor, simply because it sells. One may 
hazard the surmise that this disappointment 
has had something to do with Philby’s recent 
absorption in the study of ancient Arabia to 
the neglect of the modern period he knows so 
well. We have, however, been promised a book 
by him containing reminiscences of his life with 
the King. 

Fit to be mentioned in the same breath with 
Philby is H. R. P. Dickson, the author of The 
Arab of the Desert: A Glimpse of Badawin 
Life in Kuwait and Sau’di (sic) Arabia (Lon- 
don, 1949). Philby’s works fill a shelf ; Dick- 
son tossed —the word is used advisedly — 
everything he had into one book. As it stands 
the book is more than commonly fat, but there 
was much more that the publishers left out. 
Dickson lacks Philby’s breadth of vision and 
sense of form, but offers compensation in his 
warm interest in the doings of people and his 
thirsty curiosity. His book is full of marvelous 
things, not the least of them being the illustra- 
tions by his wife. Had Dickson’s digestive 
processes been more highly developed and his 
acquaintance with the written sources more 
intimate, the work would have fallen not far 
short of perfection. 

Philby is the explorer of the Peninsula, 
Dickson the explorer of the Arabs who live 
therein, and Wilfrid Thesiger has become in 
the last few years the explorer of the empty 
spaces of the south, the Rub‘ al-Khali. The- 
siger’s natural repugnance for writing, though 
he writes very well when forced into it, has 
contributed to his failure to secure popular 
acclaim for his truly magnificent feats of 
travel. The reports on his journeys and his 
beautiful photographs are to be found in the 
pages of the Geographical Journal (1947-49) 
and the Geographical Magazine. Other explor- 
ers of Arabia have sought out places where the 
Arabs themselves are, but Thesiger has a predi- 
lection for places where no one is, and he goes 
there in the simplest fashion, often walking 
beside his camels rather than riding them. 
Thesiger is fluent in the Arabic of the desert 
tribes such as Al Rashid and the ‘Awamir, but 
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he does not know enough written Arabic to 
be successful in recording place names and 
other data with accuracy, and his method of 
travel is such that his maps will have to be 
redone before we can be satisfied with them. 

The one attempt by a Westerner since 1939 
to present a general survey of the Kingdom is 
Karl S. Twitchell, Saudi Arabia (Princeton, 
N. J., 1947), prepared with the collaboration 
of Edward J. Jurji. Among Americans, 
Twitchell is the only one whose experience in 
Arabia even faintly approaches Philby’s, but 
Twitchell is an engineer rather than a student 
of Arabic. Jurji is a first-class Arabist, but not 
knowing Arabia he was unable to add much to 
Twitchell’s own information. The inadequacy 
of their work is indicated by the failure to 
build on the foundation laid by Nallino, whose 
book they do not mention. Nevertheless, the 
account of Twitchell’s own activities in Arabia 
is a primary source, and some of the other 
material and the photographs are excellent. 
Twitchell also edited and wrote parts of the 
Report of the United States Agricultural Mis- 
sion to Saudi Arabia (Cairo 1943), having been 
the chief of the mission that made a long tour 
through Saudi Arabia in 1942. 

Gerald de Gaury, Arabia Phoenix (Lon- 
don, 1946), consists in the main of an informal 
account of the visit paid to al-Riyad in 1935 
by de Gaury and Sir Andrew Ryan, then the 
British Minister to Saudi Arabia. Odds and 
ends are incorporated, some of which appeared 
earlier in the same author’s 4 Saudi Arabian 
Note Book (Cairo, 1943), an uneven pot- 
pourri with good pictures poorly printed. An- 
other book by de Gaury, Arabian Journey and 
Other Desert Travels, has been announced 
for publication in 1950. 

This is all we have in the way of a general 
introduction to Saudi Arabia for western read- 
ers, apart from brief passages in books dealing 
with the Middle East in general. Kermit 
Roosevelt in Arabs, Oil and History (New 
York, 1949) writes about Saudi Arabia with 
discernment at times, but at other times the 
raconteur elbows the scholar aside. As far as 
Saudi Arabia is concerned, FE. V. Seton- 
Williams, Britain and the Arab States (Lon- 
don, 1948), contents itself with a skeleton out- 
line of events, marred by a number of inex- 


cusable errors. Many works on the Middle 
East overlook Saudi Arabia entirely: e. g, 


Doreen Warriner, Land and Poverty in the 
Middle East (London, 1948), and Roderic D, | 


Matthews and Matta Akrawi, Education in 


Arab Countries of the Near East (Washing. ; 


ton, D. C., 1949). Some authors —to their 


credit — hesitate to venture into regions where 


the source material they can draw upon is 
neither full nor reliable. 


No broad treatment of the modern history 


of Arabia has been published since Philby’ 


Arabia (London, 1930). The writer has made 
a study of the Unitarian movement during the 
lifetime of its founder, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab (which covers almost the whole 
of the 18th century), but additional Arabic 
sources remain to be investigated before the 


work can be published. The career of the pres- 


ent King is especially attractive to Westerners, 


but no important biography of him has come ff 


out since H. C. Armstrong, Lord of Arabia 
(London, 1934). 
Konig Ibn Sa‘ud: das Werden eines Staates 


(Leipzig, 1942), contains little that is original. P 


Obscurity shrouds much of the King’s early 


story, and the great developments of the last fF 
fifteen years of his reign still await a proper | 
telling. Any future biographer of the King # 
will have no right to bemoan a paucity of 
material to work with, provided he is a dili- © 


gent searcher, for much is scattered about in 
places too numerous to be mentioned here. 


Perhaps the best of the recent biographies in : 
Arabic is the one published about two years J 


ago in three volumes by Ahmad ‘Abd al- 
Ghafur ‘Attar, Sagr al-Jazirah [The Hawt 
of Arabia| (Cairo, undated), in which, how- 
ever, the critical attitude of the author does 
not equal his loquacity. 

During the past forty years or so the history 
of the House of Sa‘ud has been closely inter- 
woven with the history of the Hijaz. Side- 
lights on the story of the Hashimites there 
shine, wan and distant, from the pages of 
George Stitt, 4 Prince of Arabia (London, 
1948), a biography of the Amir ‘Ali Haydar, 
who was appointed Sharif of Mecca by the 
Turks when al-Husayn revolted in 1916, and 
the pages of Princess Musbah Haydar, Ara 
besque (London, 1945), the autobiography of 


Dagobert von Mikusch, 
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‘Ali Haydar’s youngest daughter. Of greater 
importance as a historical source are the 
memoirs of King ‘Abdallah of Hashimite Jor- 
dan, Mudhakkirati (Jerusalem, 1945). Writ- 
ten while he was still Amir of Transjordan, 
they have not yet been exhaustively used by 
any writer on Arabia." 

Books by or about T. E. Lawrence contain 
a wealth of material on the Arab Revolt in 
the Hijaz, but one should approach this ma- 
terial with caution in view of the lack of bal- 
ance and fullness in the presentation thereof. 
George Antonius has told the story of the 
Revolt from the Arab side in The Arab Awak- 
ening (Philadelphia, 1939) ; his account needs 
to be revised and expanded on the basis of a 
more thorough knowledge of the country and 
people. Notes for the history of the Hijaz 
after the retreat of the Hashimites to the north 
may be found in C. S. Jarvis’ biography of 
Peake Pasha, Arab Command (London, 
1942), and in John Bagot Glubb, The Story 
of the Arab Legion (London, 1948). 

Going south from the Hijaz, one comes to 
the province of ‘Asir and the interior valley of 
Najran, a stronghold of Christianity in ancient 
times. Wilfred Thesiger has written briefly on 
‘Asir in an article entitled “A Journey through 
the Tihama, the Asir, the Hijaz,” Geographi- 
cal Journal, 110 (1947), pp. 188-200. Phil- 
by’s great work on the area, as mentioned 
above, has not yet seen the light of day, and 
the same is true of two long-awaited books in 
Arabic, one by Fuad Hamzah and the other 
by Tal‘at Wafa, formerly Chief of Police in 
Abha and now Chief in Jiddah. A handful of 
Westerners have reached Najran during the 
last few years, but none has yet shared his dis- 
coveries with the public. S$. D. Goitein, in 
several publications issued in Palestine (1938- 
41), revealed the story of Hayyim Habshush, 
who accompanied Halévy to Najran in 1870. 

Books about the Red Sea often deal at some 
length with the coasts of western Arabia. The 
latest volume of Albert Kammerer’s massive 
and handsome opus, La Mer Rouge, I’ Abys- 
sinie et l’Arabie (Cairo, 1947), sets forth the 
history of Mecca and the Hijaz down to the 
close of the 17th century, and there is promise 

1 An English translation, edited by Philip Graves, 
has been announced for publication in 1950. (Ed.) 


of more to come. Kammerer, however, does 
not make direct use of Arabic sources. A 
pleasant little book is Gaétan Fouquet, Mer 
Rouge (Paris, 1946). Philby has written sug- 
gestively on “African Contacts with Arabia” 
in the Journal of the Royal African Society, 
38 (Jan. 1939), pp. 33-46. 

Najd in central Arabia and the Province of 
al-Hasa in the east continue to suffer neglect ; 
though much is written about oil operations in 
al-Hasa, the authors rarely venture away from 
the modern industrial installations that are 
bunched together in a few places. A greater 
amount of material is available on the Persian 
Gulf. The historian may refer to such works 
as Gertrude Bell, The Arab War (London, 
1940), and Philip Graves, The Life of Sir 
Percy Cox (London, 1941). Alan Villiers in 
Sons of Sinbad (New York, 1940) and the 
Middle East Journal, 11 (Oct. 1948), pp. 399- 
416, gives a first-hand picture of the life of the 
Arab sailor in the Gulf, and Richard LeBaron 
Bowen, Jr. in Arab Dhows of Eastern Arabia 
(Rehoboth, Mass. 1949) has written of the 
vessels that are driven by the wind; unfortu- 
nately, neither of these authors has combined a 
knowledge of Arabic with his nautical lore. 
I have translated two modern pilot books of 
the Gulf prepared for the guidance of Arab 
captains and hope to publish these soon. One 
should not overlook the literature in Persian 
on the Gulf, such as Isma‘il Nurzadah’s Irén-i 
kanini va-khalij-i Faris [Modern Iran and the 
Persian Gulf\| (Tehran 1946) and Manshur 
Gurkani’s Naft u marvarid [Oil and Pearls | 
(Tehran 1946). Pearling in the Gulf, par- 
ticularly out of Saudi ports, is no longer the 
vital industry it once was; it will be a loss if 
no one provides a well rounded study of the 
occupation in all its aspects before the decline 
proceeds too far. 

Little has been added to the good beginning 
made by Nallino in describing the structure of 
the Saudi Government and tracing its develop- 
ment. Much material exists in Arabic — nu- 
merous regulations published by the Govern- 
ment, books such as Fuad Shakir’s guide to the 
Kingdom, Dalil al-mamlakah al-‘arabiyah al- 
sa tidiyah [Directory of the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia| (Cairo, 1948), and articles in the 
official weekly newspaper, Umm al-Qura, and 
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other periodicals appearing in the Kingdom 
and in other Arab countries—material that 
has hardly been tapped by Western students. 

Another unploughed field is the foreign rela- 
tions of Saudi Arabia. The basic collection of 
treaties, Majmi‘at al-mu‘ahadat (2nd. ed., 
Mecca, 1944), has remained unknown to most 
of those who write on the Middle East. No 
one, even in Arabic, has made a careful investi- 
gation of Saudi Arabia’s role in the founding 
and subsequent course of the Arab League or 
of the United Nations. 

The unique position of Saudi Arabia in the 
world of Islam derives from the inclusion 
within its borders of the Holy Cities and from 
the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, along with 
the less important rite of visiting the Prophet’s 
tomb at Medina. The most recent work on the 
pilgrimage is by the well known explorer Carl 
Rathjens, Die Pilgerfahrt nach Mekka: von 
der W eihrauchstrasse zur Olwirtschaft (Ham- 
burg, 1948) — a book too slender, however, to 
do more than skim the surface of the subject. 
Rathjens’ bibliography, which lists nothing at 
all in Arabic, contains no reference to anything 
dealing directly with the pilgrimage that has 
appeared since 1939, though the articles by 
F. Paréja in En Terre d’Islam (1946 and 
1948) might have been included. Rathjens 
has a brief chapter on the changes that the 
Saudi Government and modern inventions are 
bringing about in the pilgrimage, but far more 
could and should be written on this subject. 
The press of Saudi Arabia, in the ranks of 
which is a monthly entitled al-Hajj [The Pil- 
grimage |, is full of pertinent data, as are many 
of the guidebooks for pilgrims in Arabic, some 
of which are first-rate in quality. D. van der 
Meulen in an article entitled “Mecca Pilgrim- 
age and its Importance to the Netherlands 
East Indies,” published in the Asiatic Review, 
36 (1940), pp. 588-97, and reprinted in the 
Moslem World, 31 (1941), pp. 48-60, has 
written of the importance of the pilgrimage 
to the Netherlands East Indies, while Ahmad 
al-Rahuni, a former Minister of Justice in the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco, in al-Rihlah al- 
makkiyah [Journey to Mecca| (Tetwan, 
1941) shows the connections of the western 
end of the Islamic world with the Holy Land 
of the Hijaz. 


In La Mosquée Omeyyade de Médine 
(Paris, 1947), Jean Sauvaget has turned out 
one of the most masterly of recent works on 
Arabia. The study is monographic in scope, but 
in pursuing it Sauvaget has had recourse to al- 
most all the main sources for the history of the 
Hijaz from the early days of Islam to the 20th 
century. In the process of completely demol- 
ishing K. A. C. Creswell’s treatment of the 
history of the mosque, in that author’s Early 
Muslim Architecture (2 vols.; London, 1932, 
1940), Sauvaget gives a vivid demonstration 
of the shortcomings of those who write on 
Arabia without fitting themselves for the task 
or acquainting themselves with its inherent 
difficulties. 

The Bedouins of Arabia, a picturesque and 
salty folk, are worthy of the notice of Western 
authors. Despite the preoccupations of the 
war, Baron Max von Oppenheim, with the 
assistance of Erich Braunlich and Werner 
Caskel, succeeded in bringing out the second 
volume of his monumental work, Die Beduinen 
(Leipzig, 1943), with chapters on the tribes 
of the Hijaz. However, in view of Oppen- 
heim’s lack of personal experience in the area, 
these chapters lack something of the authority 
that marks what he has written on the tribes 
better known to him. The writer knows 
nothing regarding the possible appearance in 
the future of the three concluding volumes of 
the work. According to Oppenheim’s original 
plan, the third volume, which should be the 
next to come out, will take up the tribes in 
the remainder of Arabia and in Iraq and Iran. 

Robert Montagne, La Civilisation du Désert: 
Les Nomades d’Orient et d'Afrique (Paris, 
1947), gives one chapter to the Saudi empires 
of the 18th and 20th centuries, characterizing 
them as a Bedouin theocracy. The book con- 
tains mistakes that one does not expect to see 
made by a scholar of Montagne’s stature; 
Montagne clearly does not know the Bedouins 
of Arabia as well as he knows those of Syria 
and North Africa. 

A three-volume work in Arabic by ‘Umar 
Rida Kahhalah on the ancient and modern 
tribes of Arabia (Damascus, 1949), though the 
product of long and careful research, shows 
how even an Arab writer in one of the lands 
bordering on Arabia can fall into error when 
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he lacks experience in the Peninsula itself. 


‘The present writer and a colleague, William 


Mulligan, have begun writing a study of the 
Bedouin tribes of eastern Arabia. Little was 
known before about those on which they have 
worked so far: Bani Hajir, Al Murrah, the 
Manasir, and the ‘Awamir. 

The discovery of oil in eastern Saudi Arabia 
has served to stimulate Western interest in the 
country. Although Raymond F. Mikesell and 
Hollis B. Chenery, Arabian Oil (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1949), gives a good account of the 
growth and significance of American enter- 
prise in this field, the picture will not be com- 
plete until it is drawn from the viewpoint of 
the Arab as well as from that of the outsider. 
Copious material of the type used by Mikesell 
and Chenery is to be had—for example, i 
trade publications such as the Oil and Gas 
Journal, World Oil, World Petroleum, and 
Oil Forum, the last of which contains a special 
section on Middle Eastern oil—but the other 
side, the Arab side, has until now remained 
largely silent. As the Arabs become better 
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acquainted with Western technology and begin 
playing a more active role in the partnership, 
it may be expected that they will observe and 
report on developments with a keener and 
more understanding eye. 

Among the periodicals that have from time 
to time presented sources or studies on Saudi 
Arabia, mention deserves to be made of the 
April 1947 issue of the Middle East Journal 
and the 1947 issue of the Revue Egyptienne 
de Droit International. We are glad to see 
the return to vitality of Oriente Moderno, the 
monthly of which Italian Orientalists had just 
reason to be proud and which was so sadly 
shrunken for a time after 1943. 

In this rapid survey it has not been possible 
to touch upon many subjects: education, belles- 
lettres, the Arabic language and its dialects, 
religion, transportation, military affairs, the 
Arabian horse, the war against the locusts, 
and so on. Some of these have been investi- 
gated, though in certain instances only by Arab 
authors; with regard to others, the organiza- 
tion of knowledge has scarce begun. 
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The Arab of the Desert, by H. R. P. Dick- 
son. New York: Macmillan and Company, 
1949. 640 pages. $10. 

Here is a book that every lover of the Arab 
has been waiting for. It is a great book — one 
of the succession of the giants. A hundred 
years from now the historian studying the 
Arab desert culture will be helped by the 
travels of Doughty, and Palgrave, and Burton. 
But none of these will prove as valuable as 
Col. Dickson’s work. 

Many things favored Col. Dickson in the 
production of this book. Born among the Arabs, 
suckled by an Arab wet nurse, playing with 


Arab children as he grew up, he knows the 
language and the ways of the Arab as no other 
European has ever known them. Once the sun 
goes down, he can pass as an Arab anywhere. 
With this understanding of the Arabs goes a 
very profound sympathy with their point of 
view. He also has the rare gift of sincere and 
transparent friendship, so that he was able to 
associate gracefully and easily with the women 
of the Arab households that he knew. Only 
those who have lived in Arabia can understand 
what a very great achievement this is. Such 
a preparation for a book on Arabia and the 
Arabs has never been seen before, and prob- 
ably never will be again. 
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Col. Dickson is the son of a British consul, 
and was later a consul himself. This was a 
great advantage in that it brought him into 
contact with many interesting and important 
Arabs. But it was a still greater disadvantage, 
for such an official’s book is fated to be a 
nostalgic description of a fading past. We find 
here no paragraph grappling courageously with 
a difficult present, or looking forward optimis- 
tically to a glorious future. 

The author starts out by submitting a dis- 
paraging estimate of himself as a writer, with 
which, unfortunately, it is impossible to dis- 
agree. The pen of a ready writer would have 
made out of this material an international best 
seller. But even as it is, men will devour it in 
fairly big slices, and each slice will be tasty 
and satisfying. A vastly better understanding 
of the Arab will result from reading this book, 
and every internationalist will pray for its 
wide circulation. 

The Arab of the desert, the nomad Bedouin 
of whom Col. Dickson writes, shaped by mil- 
lenniums in the arid steppes and sand dunes of 
the desert, has developed a culture which is 
one of the most picturesque and vivid of the 
world’s history. Unbelievably beautiful in 
some of its aspects, it is incredibly sordid and 
dreadful in others. It is a culture with bright 
lights and black shadows. The peculiar merit 
of this book is that it shows us the Arabs’ 
vivid and picturesque way of living, indeed 
almost photographs it for us. But Col. Dick- 
son describes only the Bedouin tribes and indi- 
viduals whom he has lived with and watched. 
On that account we miss any impression of the 
awful poverty of the real desert — that of the 
central Najd, where rainfall is an inch a year 
or even less, and where no Bedouin ever dreams 
of owning a mare. 

The material in this book is extraordinarily 
interesting. Stories about the nomad Arab 
paint the picture for us. Years and years of 
patience and hard work have gone into collect- 
ing these stories, and the author is honest and 
careful to a fault in correcting and confirming 
them. The land the Arab lives in is described, 
and the animals who are his partners, and the 
clothes he wears; but the preoccupation of 
the book is with none of these things. It is the 
spirit, the actual soul of the nomad Arab, that 
Dickson succeeds in bringing alive before us. 
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The portrait is painted with great frankness 
and fidelity. The Bedouin soul, his whole in- 
side self, is preoccupied with sex, and sex with 
him means cohabitation — that and nothing 
else. Physical fear, most of all fear in the face 
of death, simply has no place in a Bedouin’s 
thoughts. Raids on neighboring tribes, with 
the resulting feuds, are the breath of his life. 
Cruelty and treachery are in the picture. The 
appalling drawnout war between Ibn Saud 
and Ibn Dawish, the rise and fall of the Wah- 
habis are there for us to look at, for they are all 
fruits of this hungry and lurid culture. 

Religion is there too — lots of it. Here the 
author does not move with quite such a sure 
foot. He forgets that the cruel and murderous 
Wahhabi movement is also the religion of the 
desert Bedouin. Col. Dickson has been much 
impressed with the obvious nearness to God 
which characterizes these people. It pervades 
the Bedouin soul like an atmosphere, and gives 
him fortitude when a member of the family 
dies, but never in history did it delay him five 
minutes in the consummation of a proposed 
adultery, or soften a sadistic cruelty, or divert 
him from some black treachery with its five 
rupee reward. 

There are a number of sections which merit 
special mention. Tent furniture is carefully 
described, and tattooing accurately studied. 
The different types of Arab sailboats are de- 
scribed and drawn. In the life of the desert 
Bedouin the most important element is the 
camel, and the reviewer has never read any- 
where anything to compare with what this 
book offers on camels and camel law. From 
the standpoint of the desert, no subject could 
be more important. Horses and horse law were 
important in much the same way in our own 
pioneer days. 

One noticeable defect can easily be corrected 
in later editions. Col. Dickson looks back on 
69 years with the Arabs. Diaries decades apart 
in point cf time are used in writing this book, 
and not always with chronological adjustment. 
An example is the account of pearl diving: the 
discussion itself apparently dates from 1937, 
and is so out of date as to be misleading. 

It is a disappointment to find no discussion 
of modern developments. The Ford car and 
the radio and the oil well are creating a new 
world for the Bedouin. Indeed, the author of 
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this book played a leading part in bringing the 
era of oil to Arabia. For years he was liaison 
oficer between Sheikh Ahmad of Kuwait and 
the oil companies. From that experience he 
could have given us a very useful word. 

The present reviewer would register only 
one protest: Chapter 39 is an accurate picture 
of the slavery that Col. Dickson saw. No 
doubt it is a real picture, too, of the late Sheikh 
Ahmad whom he loved so much. Conditions in 
Bahrein are much the same as described here, 
but forty miles away in Qatar the situation is 
hideously different, as also along the Pirate 
Coast. One emancipating word from Col. 
Dickson’s friend, King Ibn Saud, would be 
sufficient to remove the heaviest millstone from 
around the neck of present-day Arabia. 

This is a great book, but it is a disappoint- 
ing book. The Arab is not a fading race, and 
his culture is not a fading culture. In the 
past he has built out of new conditions great 
civilizations that led the world; and if God 
wills, as he would say, that can be done again. 
We want a book which leads us with hope 
and courage and faith into the vestibule of 
that coming era. Perhaps someone can per- 
suade Col. Dickson to write such a book. 

P. W. Harrison 
Berea College 


The Kingdom of Melchior: Adventure in 
Southwest Arabia, by the Master of Bel- 
haven (Lt. Col. the Hon. A. Hamilton). 


London: John Murray, 1949. 212 pages. 
16s. 


The Kingdom of Melchior concerns a short 
period in the long history of the highland area 
through which passes the Aden- Yemeni bound- 
ary. It is the story of the experiences of one 
of the small and select band of politicals who, 
between World Wars I and II, were engaged 
in pacifying the protectorates, preventing inter- 
tribal warfare, and dealing with the continual 
frontier violations of Yemeni armed maraud- 
ers. The decline of old customs and traditions, 
always fatal among tribal communities, and 
the ravages of the blood feud have been accel- 
erated by the British policy of supplying arms 
to the tribes. This policy has now been re- 
versed, but the pernicious influence which fire- 
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arms and ammunition have had upon these 
lineal descendants of Melchior has died hard. 
The ancient mode of life, the traditional tribal 
society, has been broken down by external influ- 
ences (not the least of which was the rifle), 
and pathos is added by this society’s inability 
to adopt a new order of things of its own. 
Col. Hamilton is greatly saddened by the decay 
of this ancient community of the Kingdom of 
Melchior; it was both his desire and duty to 
reintroduce order and stability and to revive 
its past glories. The degree of success which 
attended his efforts will be apparent to his 
readers. 

There is shrewd observation, admirable 
word painting, and keen and balanced appre- 
ciation of character in the book. The story of 
Sheikh Mugqbil (previously published in the 
Cornhill for Winter 1948) portrays a pom- 
pous, lawless, and vicious minor potentate. 
However, Col. Hamilton has much affection 
for him in spite of his demeanor, and although 
the Royal Air Force finally subjugated him. 
The author has little praise for the Aden 
bureaucrats, yet does not lay the blame too 
heavily on their shoulders for failing to seize 
the chance which the Anglo-Yemeni Treaty 
provided in 1934 to establish a lasting peace in 
southwest Arabia. The staff of politicals was 
pitifully small for so vast an area; there was 
no concerted plan for pacification of the hinter- 
land ; the few politicals which Aden did possess 
“Jumped about from place to place dealing 
with situations as they arose and never remain- 
ing long enough to consolidate the political 
gains that they had made.” 

The book is valuable not only as a badly 
needed history but as a good insight into social 
and political conditions of the period and a 
helpful background to the complex internal 
and international politics of present-day south- 
west Arabia. It is a great loss to learning that 
British custom forbids publication of the writ- 
ings of government servants until they repose 
in graceful hard-earned retirement. The 
reader has had to wait a long time to learn the 
history of some of the trials and tribulations 
which beset government officials in this remote 
part of the world. 

Those who are constantly lured back to the 
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deserts of Arabia wil! feel sympathy for the 
author’s nostalgia: 

“T saw the first swift shaft of the sun strike 
the mountain. . . . I saw the smoke of the 
morning fires and the squat loop-holed houses 
of the mountain villages. I remembered the 
rose-red plain beyond the mountains where, in 
mounds of marble and sculptured alabaster, 
the lost cities of the south lie dreaming in the 
sun. And it seemed to me that the magic of 
that land resembles the magic of an opal stone 
tilted this way and that in the eye of memory.” 

Eric Macro 
Royal Asiatic Society 


Life of Lord Lloyd, by Colin Forbes Adam. 
With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill. London: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. 308 pages. $5.00. 


The author attempts in this book to present 
a record of George Lloyd’s career. He de- 
scribes the origin of Lloyd’s family in Wales 
and their settlement, because of religious diffi- 
culties, in the Midlands, where they took to 
industrial and financial pursuits and prospered. 
The “formative years” of Lloyd are next dealt 
with: his public school and university days, 
his early travels in the provinces of the old 
Ottoman Empire, the development of a predi- 
lection for the East as a field for the unfold- 
ing of his personality, and the realization of a 
career. 

With the outbreak of World War I, Lloyd’s 
connection with the Middle East became 
closer. He saw service in Gallipoli and else- 
where, and collaborated with T. E. Lawrence, 
Gertrude Bell, and others in the work of the 
Arab Bureau in Cairo. With his appoint- 
ment to the Governorship of Bombay, Lord 
Lloyd was launched on the career of imperial 
service which he so ardently desired. He next 
became High Commissioner for Egypt. Here 
Mr. Adam refers to Lloyd’s own book Egypt 
Since Cromer, which sets forth in detail the 
vicissitudes of Anglo-Egyptian relations. His 
commissionership was terminated by virtual 
dismissal. The years which followed were 
spent in active work for the “imperialist” idea. 
When Mr. Winston Churchill formed his war 
cabinet in 1940, Lloyd became Colonial Sec- 
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retary. His term of office and renewed oppor- 
tunity was cut short by death in 1941, at the 
age of sixty-one. 

These, in brief, are the events recorded by 
Mr. Adam. The author had access to official 
and private sources of information, but they 
are not systematically indicated. Indeed, none 
of the topics dealt with is adequately presented, 
A reader who has no previous knowledge of 
the affairs of India or Egypt, for example, can 
derive little from a perusal of the book. Con- 
troversial subjects are set out frankly from the 
point of view of Lord Lloyd himself. There 
is not even an attempt to present adequately 
the protagonists of the movements with which 
he came to clash. Men of the calibre of 
Gandhi and Zaghlul were, in the view of Lord 
Lloyd and his biographer, no more than 
sedition-mongers. Any attempt on the part of 
the British Government and the British pub- 
lic to understand, to conciliate, or to come to 
terms with Indian or Egyptian nationalism is 
condemned as weakness, opportunism, or sur- 
render. 

The biography does not modify the impres- 
sion prevalent in India and Egypt of Lord 
Lloyd as a self-centered or self-seeking ca- 
reerist. But it is worthy of note that he did 
inspire esteem and affection in some who were 
brought into intimate contact with him, and 
notably in his biographer. 

SHAFIK GHORBAL 
Cairo, Egypt 


Iraq: Economic and Commercial Conditions 
in Iraq, by F. H. Gamble. (An Overseas 
Economic Survey). London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1949. 42 pages. Is. 


The Overseas Economic Surveys, periodi- 
cally prepared by the commercial attaché staff 
of the British foreign service, have long en- 
joyed a unique usefulness. Though severely 
condensed and written in a spare, dry style, 
in their few paper-bound pages these little 
summaries of commercial and financial condi- 
tions in various countries of the world are 
peculiarly complete. To nowhere else may one 
turn for such compact, comprehensive, authori- 
tative data of economic interest regarding par- 
ticular areas. 
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The survey under review is an excellent 
illustration. Part I “Introduction” summarizes 
in a page the economic developments of the 
twelve years since the issuance of the previous 
survey of Iraq. To reduce the summary to a 
capsule: The principal feature of the economy 
of Iraq since 1935-37 has been an increasing 
corruption of the financial system — inflation, 
unbalanced budgets, attempted price controls, 
trade deficits. Part II summarizes the current 
financial situation, with a paragraph or two 
each on the budget, sterling balances, loans, 
money market, currency, and the national 
bank. To attempt to dispose of such compli- 
cated subjects in such few words is bold: few 
American economists would so venture, for 
fear of being dismissed as superficial. Mr. 
Gamble’s summaries may well be studied not 
only for their content, but for the skill of their 
composition. 

Subsequent parts deal with Trade, Industry, 
Agriculture, Legislation and Administration, 
Transport and Communications, Social Ques- 
tions Affecting Production and Trade. The 
survey is concluded with a statistical appendix. 

Being severely factual, the survey offers 
little grip for reviewers who like to show 
their superior wisdom by controverting opin- 
ions expressed by the author. Here and there 
an opinion peeps forth, but so factually is it 
buttressed, and so quietly introduced, that 
argument is already defeated. For example, 
the following paragraph, while referring to 
Iraq, is as terse a commentary on the course 
of modern society as one can find: 

“Agricultural workers who had drifted to 
the towns to seek easier employment under the 
Allied Forces have been unwilling to give up 
their amenities and return to the land and 
have remained in casual employment. There 
is thus a large element of unproductive and 
unemployed labour in the towns while cul- 
tivable land in the countryside lies derelict for 
want of labourers to reclaim it. The very gen- 
erous Dujaila Land Exploitation Scheme, 
sponsored by the Government, has been slow 
to develop owing to administrative difficulties.” 

Etcin GROSECLOSE 
Washington, D. C. 
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Arab Refugees: A Survey of Resettlement 
Possibilities, by S. G. Thicknesse. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1949. 68 pages. $1.00. 


This study of the position of Palestinian 
Arab refugees and the possibilities for their 
resettlement is based on the work of a com- 
mittee consisting of members and associates of 
Chatham House and members of the Royal 
Central Asian Society. It has been drafted by 
Miss S. G. Thicknesse, whose firsthand knowl- 
edge of the refugees in the Ramallah area and 
sympathy for their plight are evident in her 
objective, factual account of this tragic prob- 
lem. Apart from providing careful estimates 
of the numbers of refugees in different areas, 
their age groups, previous occupations, re- 
ligious communities, and the value of their 
property within the state of Israel as a basis 
for future compensation, this survey examines 
a number of development projects, most of 
which were planned for Iraq, Syria, Leba- 
non, and Jordan long before the end of the 
Mandate. 

It may be of interest to note that of the 
four pilot schemes recommended by the Clapp 
Commission, the Wadi Qilt plan is not men- 
tioned. The Wadi Zarka plan is dismissed as 
inadequate, and it is considered unlikely that 
the Lebanese proposal to utilize the waters of 
the Litani River would “provide a livelihood 
for any besides the present rural population.” 
The survey, however, adopts a more optimistic 
attitude toward the development of the area of 
al-Ghab (Orontes Valley) as well as of wide 
areas in the Jazirah, the Khabur Valley, and 
the Euphrates Valley from Maskanah to al- 
Raqqa and from Dayr al-Zor to Abu Kamal 
in Syria, as well as an area of 130,000 acres 
east of the Euphrates opposite al-Musayyib in 
Iraq. The compiler’s warnings of all the po- 
tential obstacles to the projects surveyed — 
political, practical, social, financial, and le- 
gal —have unfortunately been justified by 
subsequent events. The Syrian Prime Minister, 
Sayyid Khalid al-Azm, for instance, when 
questioned at a press conference on January 15, 
insisted that the plans to drain the Sahl al- 
Ghab marshes and to improve Latakia harbor 
were intended for purely Syrian purposes and 
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not as a partial solution of the refugee prob- 
lem. “Syria will not sell Palestine for a few 
million dollars.” Yet, in spite of recognition of 
the nature of all of the obstacles facing any 
kind of action on behalf of the refugees, the 
conclusions of this survey are that resettlement 
is not impossible, and that delay can only in- 
crease the difficulties and the amount of suf- 
fering. “Money spent on relief is ‘money down 
the drain’ if relief is not followed by resettle- 
ment.” 

While agreeing to a very large extent with 
the analysis of the problem and the conclusions 
reached by the committee, the reviewer has two 
main criticisms: In the first place, it seems a 
pity that the committee did not use any of the 
material available in the Arabic and Hebrew 
press of the Middle East. The result is that 
in this survey the refugees appear as a “nega- 
tive and not a positive force,” i.e., as passive 
objects of charity without the energy to do 
anything for themselves. From the pages of 
Falastin one derives a very different impres- 
sion of improvised schools, sports clubs, and 
physical training displays; of rival political 
movements; of the Conference of Palestinian 
Refugees which opened on March 17, 1949, in 
Ramallah; of the “Higher Council” of this 
organization and of its erratic leader, Muham- 
mad Nimr al-Hawari, who is since reported to 
have found sanctuary in Tel Aviv. In addi- 
tion, there is an Arab Palestine organization in 
Beirut under the leadership of ‘Umar al- 
Dajani, who is stated to be supporting the 
formation of an independent Arab state in 
Palestine in accordance with the UN decision 
of November 29, 1947. 

There is only one brief reference in a foot- 
note to the proposal to exchange the Jews in 
Arab countries for the refugees — a proposal 
which has been cautiously but extensively ex- 
amined by both the Israel and Iraqi press, and 
is believed to have the support of at least one 
highly influential Iraqi politician as well as of 
a large number of Israelis. The closest analogy 
to the position of the Palestine refugees is that 
of the Greek refugees who fled in terror from 
their prosperous homes in Turkey in 1923. 
Later, in order to make room for them in 
Greece, Muslim peasants in Greece were 
transported — without being consulted but in 
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a more or less orderly manner — to Turkey, 
an underpopulated country where there was 
considerable land for resettlement. The Greek 
refugees, who were mostly town-dwellers, 
either found work in the tobacco industry or 
helped to extend the poorer districts of Athens 
into the suburbs to which they attached the 
names of their old homes, e.g., New Smyrna, 
New Ionia. Each government undertook to 
settle the compensation claims of its own refu- 
gees from the sale of abandoned property. 
Now, mutatis mutandis, a similar proposal is 
being made to send the Jews from the Arab 
countries — mainly town-dwellers — to Israel, 
in exchange for the settlement of comparable 
numbers of Arab refugees in the countries of 
origin of these Arab Jews, with compensation 
claims to be met from abandoned property. 

This leads to a second criticism: In this 
survey the refugee problem is discussed in a 
vacuum, as if it were unique in history. Yet 
all the disintegrations of empires and civiliza- 
tions have resulted in exile for multitudes of 
unfortunate people. A summary of the lessons 
learned in the course of attempts to settle Rus- 
sians, Greeks, Turks, Armenians, Assyrians, 
Indians, and Pakistanis would have been an 
asset. Even if it were not encouraging to hopes 
of successful international action on behalf of 
the refugees, it would at least show that refu- 
gees manage to survive — unless they are in- 
tentionally exterminated ; and also, that how- 
ever much help they may obtain and however 
successfully they are resettled, the memory of 
their sufferings will be handed.down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Let us refuse to be misled by the suggestion 
advanced in this survey that the resettlement 
of the Arab refugees will prevent the resump- 
tion of hostilities. In the first place, every 
nationalist movement needs the vision of a 
terra irridenta. Even in Greece, after nearly 
thirty years, the refugees from Turkey are still 
organized as a separate body and publish a 
newspaper, The Refugees’ World, with a vig- 
orous anti-Turkish policy aiming at the recov- 
ery for Greece of the Turkish areas previously 
inhabited by Greeks. Secondly, both Israel 
and the Arab states are preparing for “the 
second round” in the hope or fear that the 
international situation may facilitate a venture 
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of this kind. This is an additional argument 
for the exchange proposal. The position of 
defenseless hostages in a nationalist struggle 
gives rise to some very unpleasant thoughts. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 
London, England 


Education in Arab Countries of the Near East, 
by Roderic D. Matthews and Matta 
Akrawi. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1949. xi + 576 pages. $6.00. 


Students will find Education in Arab Coun- 
tries of the Near East a mine of information 
concerning every aspect of its subject. During 
a tour of six countries lasting eleven months, 
the authors were able to visit every type of 
school discussed, to meet the educational au- 
thorities of each country, and to digest the 
mass of facts obtained. It should be noted, 
however, that the authors did their research 
in the winter and spring of 1945-46. Thus, 
in the case of Palestine, everything said is now 
past history. Similarly, the statements in the 
chapter on Syria which refer to the French 
schools and the place of French influence in the 
land are outmoded, but all the rest is practi- 
cally as true today as when it was written. 
The nature of the study also required that the 
authors refrain from evaluations, comparisons, 
or even recommendations which would imply 
marked inferiority or superiority of ome area 
to another. Nevertheless, reading the book 
carefully, one encounters an occasional naive 
comment of unconscious profundity which 
helps to overcome the flat sameness with which 
all situations are described. 

Within these limits, the book is well out- 
lined and clearly written. There are excellent 
charts and graphs concerning individual coun- 
tries, but one would wish that there could have 
been some over-all statistics and comparative 
charts of educational systems. These, however, 
would have implied some of the comparisons 
the authors were so careful to avoid. The pho- 
tography is of a high level, but one gets the 
impression that there was no systematic effort 
to cover the field in the matter of illustrations 
as there was in the matter of text. 

Section 7, “Interpretation,” is the only part 
of the book in which comparisons and evalua- 
tions are attempted. Consisting of one chapter, 
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“Education and Cultural Change in the Arab 
World,” it will interest many students of the 
Middle East beyond the number of educators 
concerned with the main bulk of the material 
in the book. The chapter is a keen but kindly 
analysis of the background against which the 
present situation of education in the area has 
developed. 

The first part of this section (pages 521-39) 
should really have been an introduction to the 
whole work. To start the book off, as the 
authors do, with a detailed analysis of educa- 
tion in Egypt, and to follow that with simi- 
larly full descriptions of the minutae of edu- 
cational organization and operation in each of 
the countries visited, leaves anyone who is not 
familiar with the area a bit breathless. 

The latter part of this section, concerned 
largely with the place of foreign schools in 
the educational systems of Arab lands and with 
the conflict of ideologies in the various national 
systems of education, deserves careful study on 
the part of those interested in the actual con- 
duct of educational work in those areas. It is 
factual and as impartial as any statement could 
be in a field where every rule has to be proved 
by exceptions and where every generalization 
is suspect. 

As the basis of the work was material fur- 
nished by the Departments of Education of 
the governments concerned, or by the individ- 
ual institutions, there is very little room for 
misstatements of fact. Nor is there any visible 
propaganda. Save for false dating of the Gen- 
eral Education Law of Syria, which should 
have read 1943 instead of 1944, there was no 
error which the reviewer could detect in the 
79 pages of information covering the situation 
in Syria, with which he is the most familiar. 

Specialists in the field will need no encour- 
agement to read this book, for it contains more 
facts than have ever before been assembled 
concerning education in Arab lands. Middle 
Eastern experts not concerned particularly 
with education will find it pretty heavy going, 
but the process of simply skipping through its 
pages will be richly rewarding in observations 
on cultural, economic, and social questions. 
The authors are to be congratulated on their 
thoroughness and their freedom from bias of 
any sort; and the publishers for making avail- 
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able a book which will never, by reason of its 
specialized field, be a best seller. 

ALForD CARLETON 
Aleppo, Syria 
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Mahatma Gandhi, by H. L. S. Polak, H. N. 
Brailsford and Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
with a foreword by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 


London: Odhams Press, 1949. 320 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


More than any other man of his time, 
Mahatma Gandhi undoubtedly drew to him- 
self world admiration; he was also the out- 
standing example of the prophet with full 
honors in his own country. Yet the present 
volume, coming jointly from three English- 
men, has special significance and grace. Eng- 
lish objectivity and orderliness are combined 
with genuine appreciation and understanding. 
The book will certainly be warmly welcomed 
by Gandhi lovers as well as by students of 
modern political history. 

All three authors claimed personal friend- 
ship with Gandhi, and each appropriately deals 
with that period of Gandhi's life best known 
to him. It is natural that there are differences 
in approach, as for example between the 
marked devotion expressed by H. L. S. Polak 
in writing of the “Early Years” and the re- 
straint of the statesman as shown by Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence in handling the “Last 
Years.” H.N. Brailsford, who covers the all- 
important “Middle Years,” is sometimes more 
critical than either of the other two. Against 
the background of his own socialism he frankly 
questions certain psychological and religious 
doctrines set forth by Gandhi in relation to 
economics, though on the whole he accepts the 
fundamental rightness of Gandhi's outlook. 
The final result is a vividly integrated story of 
Gandhi and the dominant part he played in 
leading his country to freedom. The fore- 
word by Mrs. Naidu is a notable contribution, 
perhaps her last literary testament. It makes 
interesting reading when compared with the 
foreword she wrote more than thirty years 
ago to a very early collection of Gandhi’s writ- 
ings and speeches. Her long and intimate un- 
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deepen and strengthen her first intuitive appre- 
ciation of his greatness. 


In retrospect Mr. Polak demonstrates that 7 


Gandhi's South African period was significant 
because South Africa became his laboratory for 
testing the practical effectiveness of a new 
technique of revolution. 
plunge into politics and organize strong resis- 
tance on the part of the Indian community 
against unjust laws based on color prejudice 
and economic rivalry. The young barrister of 
24 who went out to Natal in 1893 on his first 


big case certainly already bore the distinctive { 
lineaments of the future Mahatma, but he | 


had not yet become a leader of men. A few 
kicks, slaps, and insults administered to him 
by petty white officials added fiery patriotism 
to his other qualities. Refusing either to be 
cowed, like most of his fellow Indians, or to 


return violence for violence, he immediately 7 


inspired the whole community with the cour- 
age they lacked and set going a powerful move- 
ment of passive resistance, or nonviolent non- 
cooperation, which ultimately forced the with- 
drawal or modification of the objectionable 
laws. When Gandhi left Africa to take up his 
work in India, he was sure he had discovered 
an irresistible weapon — renamed soul-force 
by him (Satyagraha) — for righting wrongs. 

There is no need to review in detail the 
well-known steps by which the Indian revolu- 
tion, led by Gandhi, achieved success, not the 
least part of which was the peaceful manner 
in which Great Britain finally gave up its 
150-year tenure of India. Mr. Brailsford has 
outlined the campaign with admirable clarity 
and simplification. But to many readers his 
analysis of the highly important change that 
was going on during this period in Gandhi's 
general outlook and emphasis will be entirely 
new. 

Means were becoming increasingly identi- 
fied in Gandhi’s mind with ends. If the means 
were not pure, how could the end be good? 
Shocked into uncompromising condemnation 
by occasional outbreaks of violence on the part 
of his so-called followers during the indepen- 
dence struggle, he calmly called off the move- 
ment three times, just when it was most likely 
to succeed. The necessary moral atmosphere, 


broken association with him only served to 
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he concluded, was not there. More and more 
he gave his attention to reforms rather than to 
political objectives. Hindu-Muslim unity, 
removal of untouchability, including the rights 
of temple entry to harijans (untouchables), 
prohibition, revival of the dead villages through 
decentralization of government, economic 
prosperity for the masses through hand spin- 
ning and hand weaving — these were some of 
the major “causes” on which he tirelessly spent 
himself. Apparently he did not see, in time, 
that the shift from the popular program of 
negative anti-British activities to constructive 
social work was to have a far-reaching effect. 
It alienated a large bloc of Indian Muslims, 
who came to feel that the Congress was mainly 
a Hindu body and that they had nothing to 
do with merely Hindu reforms. Thus when 
independence came at last, Gandhi had to rec- 
ognize the failure of one of his most cherished 
dreams: Hindu-Muslim unity did not ma- 
terialize. —The country was divided, and Mus- 
lim political leaders followed their separate 
paths to Pakistan. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence takes up the Gandhi 
narrative from 1939, and to him falls the task 
of completing it with an account of the assas- 
sination on January 30, 1948. Before this 
culminating tragedy it was clear that Gandhi 
had left politics to his successors. Negotiations 
between representatives of the British Govern- 
ment and political leaders in India went on 
without his participation, though he was al- 
ways ready to tender his advice or opinion 
when it was specifically asked for. On Inde- 
pendence Day, Gandhi did not join the others 
at Delhi, but remained in Calcutta, heroically 
helping to avert a threatened communal out- 
break. 

Gandhi’s last days were overshadowed by 
painful awareness of failure. When mob vio- 
lence broke out immediately after indepen- 
dence, and communal frenzy raged all over 
the Punjab and in Delhi as never before in the 
history of India, he saw that the lifelong les- 
son of nonviolence he had tried to teach his 
countrymen had not been accepted by them. 
If there was failure in its external application, 
however, there was none in Gandhi’s convic- 
tion of his spiritual rightness, and true to his 
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ideal he laid down his life defending his prin- 
ciples. Before the judgment of the world, 
Gandhi thereby won his case. 
GERTRUDE EMERSON SEN 
Almora, India 


Halfway to Freedom, by Margaret Bourke- 
White. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1949. 245 pages. $3.50. 

Miss Bourke-White is by now well known 
as a first-rate reporter with her typewriter as 
well as her camera. Halfway to Freedom is a 
perceptive and highly readable account of 
India and Pakistan as she saw them emerge 
during the critical years of 1946 and 1947. 

During her tour of duty in India Miss 
Bourke-White traveled widely and spoke to 
many, from Gandhi on the day before his as- 
sassination and his Delhi host, Mr. G. D. 
Birla, India’s biggest industrialist, to the Com- 
munist leader of a union of untouchable 
leather-tanners, a number of whom were chil- 
dren under twelve. She apparently listened a 
good deal to the particularly gifted group of 
young intellectuals who have dedicated them- 
selves to India’s various left-wing movements. 
For the Muslim League and Pakistan, she has 
little sympathy. 

Perhaps the most striking single item turned 
up by Miss Bourke-White is a statement which 
she quotes from Mr. Birla on the subject of 
the Birla family’s munificent gifts for temple 
construction: “Frankly speaking,” he said to 
her, “we build temples, but we don’t believe in 
temples. . . . We build temples to spread a 
kind of religious mentality.” 

The information in this book is presented in 
journalistic rather than analytical fashion; the 
emphasis is on individuals, whether leaders or 
symbols of rank and file. There is much atten- 
tion to colorful detail, but no documentation. 
Nonetheless, the volume is clearly the product 
of serious study, and it reflects in many ways 
a thoughtful approach. The photographs alone 
(well-selected for their purpose and repro- 
duced in a dozen separate sections of several 
full pages each) add up to a painfully accurate 
picture of post-partition India. Taken as a 
whole, Halfway to Freedom can serve both 
as a popular introduction to present-day India 
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and as a useful source of data for those already 

acquainted with the area and its problems. 
ALice THORNER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





ISRAEL 


A New Way of Life: The Collective Settle- 
ments of Israel. A series of Essays with a 
foreword by Sir Wyndham Deedes and an 
introduction by Professor Norman Bent- 
wich. London: Shindler and Golomb (in 
conjunction with the Anglo-Israeli Associa- 
tion), 1949. Photographs. 148 pages. 12s. 
6d. 


A New Way of Life is a particularly wel- 
come book since there is a marked shortage of 
literature about the kibbutzim, or communal 
villages of Israel. Started in 1908, there were 
four such villages by the beginning of World 
War I; 68 by 1938; 108 by 1943; 176 by the 
end of the British Mandate in May 1948; and 
213 up to October 1949. The success of this 
type of social organization is already beyond 
doubt, and it can safely be said that the &id- 
butz is the one really original creation of the 
Jewish renaissance in Israel. 

The essays in this book, apart from the one 
by Professor Martin Buber of the Hebrew 
University, are all written by persons who 
are or who have themselves been members of 
kibbutzim. Gideon Baratz, born in the com- 
munal village of Degania and the son of one 
of its founders in 1909, gives an account of 
the origin of the movement. Dr. S. Landshut 
contributes an essay on self-government in the 
kibbutz. Other essays are devoted to family 
life, the organization of work, education, and 
recreation. They all make interesting reading 
and give a clear picture of the way life is lived 
in these villages where money is no longer the 
medium of exchange, where all the children 
live together in the middle of the village, and 
where an incentive to work for other than 
private gain has been developed. 

Having himself spent some time in these 
villages at intervals over the past thirty years, 
and being now engaged in a detailed study of 
one of them— Mishmar Ha’emeq, near 
Mount Carmel — the reviewer can testify to 
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the accuracy and objectivity of these essay Mth 
If anything, the authors are too modest abou 3 th 
this achievement — a rare phenomenon amom|§ de 
Jews in general but not so rare among kibbu@ ne 
members. Here is the clue to much of the suc. la 
cess of the sibbutz: the merging of the pe-™@ cl 
sonality of the individual into the life of ; w 
small group. Not only has it toned down thje di 
hyper-individualism associated with Jews th) is 
world over, but it has produced an altogethe W 
new type of man and woman. Taken by ané C 
large, the kibbutz member is modest, yet up- it 
standing; intelligent, yet a manual worker: n 
idealist, yet practical. These happy people seem) t 






to have found for themselves an inner calm | 
which recaptures something of the serenity one 
usually finds only in the deeply religious, in 
young children, or in the very old. They are 
healthy in mind, in spirit, and in body. This 
book helps to explain how they came to dis- 
cover their secret. 
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PALESTINE 


Palestine Is Our Business, by Millar Burrows. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1949. 
155 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Burrows has directed his book not to 
the Middle Eastern expert, but rather to 9 
American Christians. He seeks to point out 7 
why Palestine is their affair, what the issues 
are and what position Christians should take / 
in their own interests, in the interests of © 
America, and above all in the interests of | 
moral and spiritual justice. The author, Wink- | 
ley Professor of Biblical Theology at Yale 
Divinity School, was a visiting professor at 
the American University of Beirut and served 
twice as director of the American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem. In his own 
words this is not “a report of dispassionate 
research,” but rather “a plea for moral judge- 
ment and personal action.” While trying to 
be fair to both sides, he feels that “Zionism is 
basically and tragically wrong.” 

Writing within this framework Dr. Bur- 
rows stresses the right of self-determination as 
the basic moral issue involved and concludes, 
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therefore, that a great wrong has been done to 
the Arabs of Palestine, whose right to self- 
determination has been thwarted. In all fair- 
ness to Dr. Burrows, he does not attempt to 
lay all the blame upon the Zionists but in- 
cludes the British, the Arabs (as their own 
worst enemies), and the United States. In- 
deed, it is because American support of Zion- 
ism has been so vital that the author has 
written this book —to prove to America’s 
Christian majority that they have been wrong 
in either vigorously supporting or quietly per- 
mitting the influential pro-Zionist policy of 
the United States. 

In addition, the author feels that the legiti- 
mate Christian interests in Palestine have suf- 
fered. Since Palestine is the Holy Land, the 
right to free access, unrestricted research, pro- 
tection of church property, and free movement 
around the country must be safeguarded. 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem must be interna- 
tionalized. Christian churches must be free to 
do their work. Dr. Burrows is very critical of 
Israel action since partition in this regard. 
Church property has been taken over, and 
the Israel war effort has interfered with many 
types of Christian activities. He feels that 
many churches, shrines, and historical sites 
have been damaged and desecrated, some, he 
claims, deliberately. It might be noted here 
that modern warfare is very hard on churches, 
shrines, historical sites, and many types of 
civilian activity. Military requirements some- 
times do include the use of or shelling of 
churches, missions, and schools, as the United 
States learned during the Italian campaign. 
Objections could be raised, too, to some of 
Dr. Burrows’ documentation. Too frequently 
he relies on the fact that a “personal friend”’ 
or a “Christian Arab friend” talked to a Jew 
who said such and such or heard rumors that 
the Jews had done this and that. 

Dr. Burrows’ agenda for the future stresses 
financial aid to Arab refugees, the right of the 
refugees to return to their homes or to be 
resettled elsewhere if they choose, the receipt 
from Israel of compensation for property 
losses, and the protection of Christian interests. 
It also includes an international guarantee to 
the Arabs, especially those of Palestine, against 
Israel aggression. It would be interesting to 
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know whether the author would support a 
two-way guarantee of this nature, protecting 
Israel as well as the Arabs. Such a guarantee 
might well serve the interests of peace. The 
author issues a call to Christians to raise 
money for the refugees, to awaken others to 
the real situation, and to exert pressure on 
Congressmen to support these ends. 

This book, then, is an interesting plea to 
Christian Americans to abandon their support 
of Zionism and to help the Arabs of Palestine. 
The specialist will learn little about Palestine 
from it, as the case for the Arabs has been 
presented frequently. It is true that the gen- 
eral public has heard and read more of the 
Zionist case and that this will help balance the 
issue for them. The book also has interest and 
perhaps importance as a plea directed specifi- 
cally to American Christians, especially as it 
does stress the Christian interest per se. Its ma- 
jor effect will be determined by the extent to 
which Christian leaders read and answer this 
plea to action. 

Louis E. Leopotp, Jr. 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Our Jerusalem: An American Family in the 
Holy City, 1881-1949, by Bertha Spafford 
Vester. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1950. vii + 332 pages. $4.00. 

There is an attractive quality about Bertha 
Spafford Vester’s Our Jerusalem: An Ameri- 
can Family in the Holy City that holds and 
deepens the interest of even the casual reader, 
and makes the comparatively recent past take 
on new and added importance for those fa- 
miliar with Jerusalem from more than hearsay 
and reading. Mrs. Vester’s account of her own 
and her family’s and her parents’ life in Jeru- 
salem from 1881 to 1949 is the story of the 
fortunes and misfortunes of a communal ex- 
periment of an American family and their asso- 
ciates in Jerusalem. It reviews the role its 
members played there for now almost four 
score years and ten. It is also the story of a 
gallant spiritual adventure, with its successes 
and failures. 

The lives of many of the good people who 
founded and maintained the “American Col- 
ony” are quickly reviewed in this fast-moving 
story, whose pages reflect the charm of the 
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author of the book. There are some who will 
cavil at the brightness of the picture, and point 
out both omissions and errors. There are 
others who will recall the voices of the dissi- 
dents, people of fine character and accomplish- 
ment, who left the halls of the “American 
Colony” because of the difficulties and dis- 
agreements that developed among its members 
in the course of time. But be that as it may, 
there becomes apparent in the pages of this 
book some of the magic of the Holy City that 
entrances all who enter its portals. Our Jeru- 
salem strikingly reflects some of the issues and 
forces, some of the movements and personali- 
ties, that molded the history of a city over 
which the world is now concerned, and in 
which many millions have a vital stake. It 
would require the work of many writers to 
enlarge and perhaps make more objective the 
picture portrayed, but that fact does not negate 
the value and virtues of Mrs. Vester’s account. 

The “American Colony,” founded out of 
noble missionary and religious cooperative mo- 
tives, has become a part of the story of modern 
Jerusalem. The reviewer has known many of 
its members long and well. He recalls one 
of them who figures in the pages of this 
book — namely, Mrs. Vester’s adopted brother, 
Brother Jacob Eliahu Spafford, whose parents 
had been converted to Christianity. A tall, 
slow spoken, kindly, well-informed, impressive 
man, he was a person whose character and con- 
duct evoked admiration on every side. Others, 
many others, walk through the pages of this 
book — the sweet, wise, and capable husband 
of Mrs. Vester, her sister, and her brother- 
in-law John Whiting—the last of whom 
should most assuredly write his memoirs some 
day. Packed into his head is an encyclopaedic 
amount of the most valuable kind of informa- 
tion about the people and paths of Palestine, 
about folkways that are rapidly disappearing, 
about peace and war. What John Whiting 
knows is definitely worth being written down. 

This book of Mrs. Vester’s is in its delight- 
ful way a most valuable account of war and 
peace in Palestine. Like John Whiting and 
others in the American Colony (among whom 
—even though they were of those who left 
it — the Linds and Matsons might have been 
given considerable space in this book), Mrs. 
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Vester possesses a great store of knowledg 
concerning all manner of things and events 
and persons in and about Jerusalem from the 
times of the Turkish administration down to 
our own day. If this book has a heroine, it js 
Bertha Spafford Vester, for although she 
writes mostly about others, she binds them 
naturally, without intending to do so, to her- 
self. If this book has a single theme, it is the 
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spiritual centrality, the sparkling beauty, the lia 
bountiful promise of the mountain-top city in da 
which Mrs. Vester’s chronicle unfolds. This § p, 
book is definitely more than a fascinating fam- of 
ily story, more than a tribute to the Spaffords Bq, 
who founded the “American Colony” and @ y 
those who continued it. It spells out a confes-  ¢h 
sion of faith in the promise of Jerusalem, the 9 ¢ 
City of Peace. is 

NELSON GLUECK 
Hebrew Union College 9 , 
I 
tl 
TURKEY 
A Guide to Turkish Area Study, by John \ 
Kingsley Birge. Washington: American ! 
Council of Learned Societies, 1949. 240 
pages. $2.50. 








Dr. John Kingsley Birge is, at present, 
director of the Publications Department of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions in Istan- 
bul. He has been a resident of Turkey for 
about 40 years; during World War II he was 
in charge of the Turkish language program at 
Princeton University. Dr. Birge is the author 
of the important and very interesting book The 
Bektashi Order of Dervishes, and has recently 
been engaged in preparing a revised edition of 
the famous Redhouse Turkish-English Lexi- 
con. 

Though published in 1949, 4 Guide to 
Turkish Area Study stops in fact at the year 
1945. An editorial foreword points out that 
in spite of the incomplete character of the 
work, it was inadvisable to delay its publica- 
tion because of the immediate need for it. The 
word “area” is used here in the sense given 
by the Army Specialized Training Program in 
1943. It therefore encompasses geography, 
population, language and literature, history, 
political structure, social organization, com- 
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munications, finance, industry, commerce, edu- 
cation, religion, art and music. These are, in 
abridged form, the titles of the chapters of the 
book which are developed in the manner of an 
explanatory bibliography inserted in a con- 
tinuous text. 

From page 145 to page 184, under the name 
of “Bibliography,” there is an alphabetical list 
of authors chosen by Dr. Birge; each work 
listed is followed by a number referring to the 
data presented in the main body of the book. 
Pages 185 to 240 are a “General Chronology 
of Turkish history” which, except for the first 
dates (732: Orkhon inscription, and 1073: 
Mahmud Kashgari), covers the period from 
the Seljuks to the Ottoman Empire. This 
chronology really gives a summary of Turk- 
ish history. 

The German scholar Georg Jacob (1862- 
1937) wrote, under the name of Turkisches 
Hilfsbuch, a similar work at the beginning of 
this century, in Leipsig. Its three editions are 
respectively of 1903, 1911, and 1916. Aside 
from the much more recent date of Dr. Birge’s 
work, it differs from his predecessor’s in many 
respects. The Guide is more complete although 
it is based only on the writings in the main 
languages of Western Europe: English, 
French, and German. Russian, which can be 
considered geographically as an Eastern lan- 
guage, is thus excluded. Considering the im- 
portance of the Russian works on the subject, 
the gap needs to be filled. 

The following critical comments on Dr. 
Birge’s work might be made: The late Rus- 
sian, or more exactly German-Russian Turk- 
ologist, William Radloff, alias Vassili Vas- 
silievich Radlov, is cited but once and then only 
in reference to a not very important work. 
In spite of the criticisms formulated against 
him, he remains the best known of Russian 
Turkologists. He wrote generally in German. 

The name Meninski (Francois de Mesg- 
nien), a Polanized Lorrainer (1632-1698) 
does net even appear in the book. Still, he was 
a Turkologist of unsurpassed value. His capi- 
tal work is an extensive Turkish-polyglot dic- 
tionary in five folio volumes published as 
Thesaurus in 1860, poorly revised in a second 
edition (1780) under the name of Lexicon, 
and again in the 19th century in a new edi- 
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tion by Bianchi and Kieffer (also omitted in 
the Guide). 

On pages 10 and 11, La Grande Encyclo- 
pedie and the Enciclopedia Italiana are over- 
looked. So are the Langues du Monde. It 
should also be mentioned that the Turkish 
translation of the Encyclopedia of Islam is 
directed by Dr. Adnan Adivar. At the bottom 
of page 12 it would be desirable to add some 
periodicals, especially Keleti Szemle and 
Turan, two Hungarian reviews (both now ex- 
tinct), Korosi Csoma Archivum, the Revue du 
Monde Musulman (founded by Le Chatelier, 
no longer published), the Revue des Etudes 
Islamiques (Paris, edited by Massignon), En 
Terre d’Islam (Lyon), and the oriental re- 
views of Vienna, Prague, and Cracow. The 
important archeological Voyage in Anatolia 
by Professor Albert Gabriel also is not men- 
tioned. 

Notwithstanding these omissions, the work 
of Dr. Birge is most useful. It is clear, well- 
constructed, easy to consult, and will be of 
real value for its reference to sources on Turk- 
ology in the United States. 

Jean Deny 
Georgetown University 


Inkilap Tarihimiz ve Ittihad ve Terakki ( His- 
tory of Our Reformation and the [Com- 
mittee of | Union and Progress), by Ahmed 
Bedevi Kuran. Istanbul: Tan Matbaasi, 
1948. 320 pages. T.L. 5. 


In 1945 Ahmed Bedevi Kuran published a 
book entitled Inkilap Tarihimiz ve Jon Tiirk- 
ler (History of Our Reformation and the 
Young Turks). This work, based on previ- 
ously unutilized documents and little known 
and unpublished correspondence, helped to 
clarify some minor obscure points in the his- 
tory of the Young Turk movement. The 
majority of books and articles on this subject 
and on the 1908 Revolution have been written 
by former members of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. Kuran, however, belonged to the 
opposition, and described the events of the 
period in question from that viewpoint, thus 
helping to balance the picture. 

The author’s latest contribution presents ad- 
ditional information about the origins and ac- 
tivities of the Young Turks in Turkey, Paris, 
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Geneva, and Cairo. Interesting points con- 
cerning their secret societies, press, rivalries, 
and jealousies are revealed. This book is es- 
pecially valuable to those who may wish to 
trace the origins and development of such 
political groups as the Committee of Union 
and Progress, the Decentralists, and the Lib- 
eral Union, as well as minor political groups 
about which very little is known. The con- 
tributions of Azerbaijani Turks from the Cau- 
casus, the problems arising from the concept 
of the unity of all Islamic peoples, and the 
unity of the Turkish speaking peoples are also 
discussed. But the section on the Committee of 
Union and Progress, based primarily on secret 
correspondence of that organization, is of spe- 
cial interest to students of Turkish history. 
From an organizational point of view, the 
book falls short of Western standards, as do 
so many other works written in the Middle 
East. For example, it lacks an index, has few 
footnotes, and omits a critical bibliography. 
Yet these weaknesses are partially offset by the 
effective headings of the various sections, and 
by the reproduction of a number of letters and 
documents not easily available to the general 
reader. 
Ker K. Key 
Washington, D. C. 





ISLAM 


A Commentary on the Creed of Islam: Sa‘d al- 
Din al-Taftazani on the Creed of Najm al- 
Din al-Nasafi. Translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by Earl Edgar Elder. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
xxxii + 170 pages. $3.75. 


Dr. Elder’s translation of al-Nasafi’s Creed 
and al-Taftazani’s Commentary can be wel- 
comed as a new source in the English language 
for the study of Islam. His introduction (pp. 
ix-xxxii) gives the background of the struggle 
in Islam between Orthodoxy and Rationalism, 
and discusses the contribution made by a num- 
ber of influential figures involved in that con- 
troversy. In the 12th century Nasafi’s Creed, 
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which is a brief statement of the exposition of 
Orthodoxy, had become a textbook. It was 
commented upon by the prolific, though less 
skilful, writer al-Taftazani, whose own Com- 
mentary proved to be so valuable a textbook in 
the 14th century that it was highly commended 
by Ibn Khaldun in his Prolegomena. 


Dr. Elder’s clear and precise translation, } 
’ 


however, suffers from a number of errors. 4/- 
tabiin means “successors,” not “followers” 


(p. 6). The term figh is not given its English = 


equivalent. While its literal meaning in “un- 
derstanding” or “intelligence,” its legal mean- 
ing is “jurisprudence.” Usal al-figh is “bases” 


or “roots” (therefore “sources”) of figh, not | 


“fundamentals” (p. 7). Al-kaldm (which 
means “speech’’) is derived from al-kalim (not 
al-kalm) which means here “word” not 
“wound.” To be sure it also means “wound,” 
but obviously only if used in a different context 
(p. 8). Al-janna, though literally meaning 
“garden,” is used here to mean “paradise” 
(pp. 9, 98, 104, 128, 152). Dr. Elder only 
once used “paradise” for al-firdows (p. 114), 
while obviously al-janna, in contrast to ndr 
(“fire”), is “paradise.” Al-ijumd is “consen- 
sus” (of opinion), not “agreement” (pp. 23, 
59, 109, 130). Al-mujtahid is one who at- 
tempts not merely a legal opinion, but an 
independent legal opinion or judgment (p. 24). 
Al-idafat is “addition” or “accretion,” not 
“relationship” (p. 68). A/-sirdt is “path,” not 
“bridge” (p. 104). For al-shahada, the term 
“profession of faith” may be preferable to 
“witnessing formula” (p. 119). For ahl al- 
kitab Henri Lammens has used the very con- 
venient term “scripturaries” for the phrase 
“people having scriptures” (p. 122). Al-mu- 
hajiriin is “emigrants,” not “refugees” (p. 
144). The term “refugees” is now being used 
for laji’ iin. 

If this review has been mostly criticism, it is 
because Dr. Elder’s translation is worthy of 
serious and detailed consideration. In a second 
edition the translation of these terms might be 
corrected. On the whole Dr. Elder is very 
much to be congratulated. 

Mayip KHaAppuri 
Washington, D. C. 
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ALSO NOTED 


General 


The General Theory of Obligations and Contracts 
in Islamic Jurisprudence, (in Arabic) by Subhi 
Mahmassani. Beirut: Al-Kashaf Printing Press, 


1949- 


Mediterranean Background, by Bernard Newman. 
London: Robert Hale, 1949. 282 pages. 16s. Es- 
sential facts about the various countries of the 
Mediterranean seaboard; their peoples and prob- 
lems. Of particular interest to students of the 
Middle Fast are the chapters on North Africa, 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and Palestine. 


A Program for Near Eastern Studies in the United 
States. Washington: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1949. 38 pages. A report of the Com- 
mittee on Near Eastern Studies which evaluates 
the present situation regarding scholarship in this 
field in the United States, compares it with other 
existing programs, and offers recommendations 
for a future program for this country. 


The Sociology of the Colonies: An Introduction to 
the Study of Race Contact, by René Maunier. 
Edited and translated by E. O. Lorimer. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949. 2 vols. 739 
pages. 3s. 3d. The first English translation of this 
work, which originated in a series of lectures at 
the University of Paris. An analysis of the human 
and economic aspects of the problem of coloni- 
zation. 


Arab World 


Arabian Journey and Other Desert Travels, by 
Gerald de Gaury. London: Harrap, 1950. 192 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


Histoire de VIraq (1534-1638), (in Arabic) by 
Abbas al-Azzawi. Baghdad: Trading and Print- 
ing Co., 1949. 297 pages. 10s. The fourth volume 
of this work. 


Le Litani, by 1. Abd el-Al. Beirut: République Li- 
banaise, Service Hydrolique, 1948. 166 pages. 


The Poles and their Relations with Lebanon and 
Syria through the Centuries, by Stanislaw Kosci- 
alkowski. Reduta: Institute for the Middle East, 
1949. 


Ray Samarra fi ‘Ahd al-Khilafah al-Abbasiyyah 
(The Irrigation System of Samarrah during the 
Abbasid Caliphate), by Ahmed Sonsa. Baghdad: 
Al-Ma‘arif Press, 1948. 2 vols. 660 pages. Descrip- 
tion and topographical study of irrigation sys- 
tems in the area around Samarrah to the north 


of Baghdad. 


Seven Across the Sahara, by Harold Ingrams, 
C.M.G. London: John Murray, 1949. Illustrations 
and map. 228 pages. 18s. 


India and Pakistan 


I Married a Dinosaur, by Lillian Brown. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1950. 268 pages. 
$3.00. Amusing account of a honeymoon in India 
by the wife of the eminent paleontologist, Dr. 
Barnum Brown. Introduction by Roy Chapman 
Andrews. 


Incidents of Gandhiji’s Life. Edited by Chandras- 
kanker Shukla. Bombay: Vora and Co., 1949. 344 
pages. Rs. 10/8. 54 eye-witness accounts of the 
Indian leader. Factual and descriptive rather 
than eulogistic. 


India, by C. H. Philips. London: Hutchinson and 
Co., 1949. 176 pages. 7s. 6d. 


India, Pakistan and the West, by Percival Spear. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1949. 232 
pages. 5s. 


Iqbal: The Man and His Message, by K. G. 
Saiyidain. London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1949. 10s. 6d . Study of the important Muslim 
Indian literary figure, Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal. 


Postwar Inflation in India, by N. V. Sovani. Poona: 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication 
#21, 1949. xvi + 94 pages. Rs. 5. 


Time Only to Look Forward. Speeches by Rear 
Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma as 
Viceroy of India and Governor-General of the 
Dominion of India. London: Nicholas Kaye, 1949. 
276 pages. 218. 


Visit to America, by Jawaharlal Nehru. New York: 
The John Day Co., 1950. $2.50. A collection of 
addresses which the Indian Prime Minister made 
during his recent trip to the United States. 


Tran 


History of the Persian Empire, by A. T. Olmstead. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 576 
pages. $5.00. 


Israel 


Israel: A History of the Jewish People, by Rufus 
Learsi. Cleveland: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1949. 687 pages. $5.00. A history of the 
Jews during 4,000 years, from Abraham up to 
the establishment of Israel. 


North Africa 


Epitome de Historia de Marruecos, by Mohamad 
Ibn Azzuz. Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Politi- 
cos, 1949. 269 pages. 25 pesetas. 


Essai sur VEsprit du Berbére Marocain, by P. 
Ange Koller, O.F.M. Fribourge: Editions Francis- 
caines, 1949. 519 pages. $3.00. A Franciscan monk 
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who spent many years among the Berbers of 
Morocco reflects upon their characteristics with 
sympathy and understanding. 


Turkey 


The Autobiography of a Turkish Girl, by Regat 
Nuri Giintekin. Translated by Sir Wyndham 
Deedes. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1949. 
328 pages. 15s. Translation of the well-known 
Turkish novel Calskusu. 


The Gentle Infidel, by Lawrence Schoonover. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 304 pages. $3.00. 
An historical novel dealing with life among the 
Turks at the time of the siege and fall of Con- 
stantinople. 
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Religion 


The Short Koran: Designed for Easy Reading, 
Edited by George Lamsa. New York: Ziff-Dayis 
Publishing Company, 1949. 357 pages. $3.50. The 


more significant of the suras are arranged accord- | 


ing to subject matter. 


Linguistics 


Hebrew Reader, by Chaim Rabin. London: Lund 
Humphries and Co., 1949. 135 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Yeni Redhouse Ligati: Ingilizce-Tiirkce (Revised 
Redhouse Dictionary, English-Turkish). Istanbul: 
Amerikan Bord Nesriyat Dairesi, 1950. 1196 


pages. TL 25. A revision of the Redhouse English- 
Turkish Lexicon, first printed in 1861. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Consultant in Near East Bibliography, Library of Congress 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Richard Ettinghausen, Abdollah Faryar, Sidney 
Glazer, Harold W. Glidden, Harvey P. Hall, George C. Miles, Leon Nemoy, M. Perlmann, 
William D. Preston, C. Rabin, Dorothy Shepherd, and Andreas Tietze. 

Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of period- 
ical material dealing with the Middle East generally since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid 
unwarranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and portions 
of the area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab 
world, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of Soviet Russia, Iran, Afghani- 
stan, and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in these fields. 
The ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded; so also Zionism, Palestine, and Israel in 
view of the current, cumulative bibliography on this field: Zionism and Palestine, a publication 








of the Zionist Archives and Library in New York. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 275. 





GEOGRAPHY 


(General, description, travel and exploration, 
natural history, geology) 


3277 “Etudes géologiques et géographiques sur le 
Liban, la Syrie et le Moyen-Orient” 1945- 
48. 229 pages. A collection of papers by 
different authors on the geology, physical 
geography, meteorology, and biophytogeog- 
raphy of Syria and Lebanon. 

3278 BUXTON, D. R. “The Shoan Plateau and 
its people.” Geog. J. 114 (D '49) 157-72. 
A description of the old Shoan people in 
their geographical and historic setting. 
This small community typifies the much 
larger unity of the Amhara nation. 


HISTORY 
(Medieval) 


3279 AMINI, REZA. “Qazvin.” (in Persian) Et- 
tela‘at 2 (D ’49) 15-18. A short sketch 
of this historic Iranian city. 

3280 BOHDANOWICZ, ASLAW. “The origin of 
Islam in eastern Europe.” Islamic Rev. 38 
(Ja ’50) 36-8. Islam’s penetration among 
the Khazars and Near Eastern European 
peoples was essentially peaceful, as were 
its first contacts with the Russians. 


265 


2281 FRYE, RICHARD. “Notes to Islamic sources 


on the Slavs and the Rus.” Muslim World 
40 (Ja ’s50) 19-26. Discussion of several 
manuscripts and published accounts of the 
Rus or Slavs. Although it is unlikely that 
new sources or newly discovered manu- 
scripts of published works will give us 
additional information, there is much to 
be done in the study and interpretation of 
the material available on South Russia in 
the early Middle Ages. 

3282 GIBB, H. A. R. “The Arabic sources for the 
life of Saladin.” Speculum 25 (Ja ’s50) 
58-72. The original texts of ‘Imadeddin, the 
Life of Bahdeddin, and Abi Shama’s The 
Two Gardens, supplemented by extracts 
from Ibn Abi Taiy, are the fundamental 
sources to which other chronicles merely 
add detail. Ibn al-Athir is, in general, to 
be regarded only as a secondary authority 
with respect to the main historical events. 

3283. HAMIDULLAH, M. “Ex-territorial capitu- 
lations in favor of Muslims in classical 
times.” Islamic Rev. 38 (Ja ’50) 32-6. 
Extraterritoriality is not a phenomenon of 
modern or exclusively Western origin. It 
was commonly practiced by Muslims, as 
this interesting article, with sources indi- 
cated, shows. 

3284 MINORSKY, V. “Caucasica in the history of 
Mayyafariqin.” Bull. of School of Orient. 
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and African Stud. 13 (1949) 27-35. Trans- 
lation of two extracts from Ahmad b. 
Yasuf al-Fariqi (ca. 1176 A.D.), bearing 
on the reign of Dimitri the First of Geor- 
gia and his diplomatic relations with the 
Arabs, with full discussion. 


3285 MINORSKY, V. and CAHEN, C. L. “Le 


3826 PASDERMADJIAN, H. 


recueil transcaucasien de Mas‘iid b. Nam- 
dar [early rath cent. A.D.].” J. Asiatique 
237 (1949) 93-142. The history of the ter- 
ritory between Azerbaijan and the Cau- 
casus during the century of Seljuk domina- 
tion over Iran is so little known that even 
a difficult and otherwise unrewarding text 
like the ms. treated in this article justifies 
prolonged study. 

“An outline of the 
economic history of Armenia.” Armenian 
Rev. 2 (D ’49) 20-36. A useful sketch 
that includes many little-known facts. 


3287 AL-SHAYYAL, JAMAL AL-DIN. “Egypt 


and the Near East prior to the French 
invasion.” (in Arabic) al-Kitab 8 (D ’49) 
674-90. 


3288 TOURMANOFF, CYRIL. “The early Ba- 


gratids.” Muséon 42 (1949) 21-54. The 
Bagratid was an Armenian dynasty that 
played an important part in medieval his- 
tory. As a prolegomenon to a systematic 
study of their history, this article evaluates 
some recent publications and clarifies a 
few points in early Bagratid history and 
genealogy down to the separation of the 
Armenian and Georgian line in the 8th 
century. 


3289 TURAN, OSMAN. “Le droit terrien sous les 


Seldjoukides de Turkie.” Rev. des Etudes 
Islamiques (1948) 25-49. The foundations 
of the Ottoman system of land tenure go 
back to Seljuk patterns. 


See also: 3331, 3369, 3372- 


3290 


3291 


3292 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


“The beginning of political and economic 


relations between Iran and the U.S.A.” 
(in Persian) Ettela‘at 2 (N ’49) 1-10. 
Cites the first description of America in 
Persian 153 years ago, the arrival of 
American missionaries in Iran, the sign- 
ing of the first treaty in 1857, the opinion 
of the American legation in Tehran in 
1883 and of the Iranian legation in Wash- 
ington in 1888. 


“Remnants of the Turkish genocide.” Ar- 


menian Rev. 2 (D ’49) 49-53. Eyewitness 
accounts of the way of life of the few 
thousand Armenians still living in the 
interior provinces of Turkey. 


“The Shah’s visit.” Iran Rev. 1 (N-D ’49) 


57-86. A useful chronological outline of 


3293 


the historic visit of the Shah of Iran to 
the United States late in 1949, together 
with the texts of most of his speeches. 


ASSAF, MICHAEL. “The integration of the 


Arabs in Israel.” (in Hebrew) Ha-Mizrah 
he-Hadash 1 (O ’49) 2-7. Penetrating 
analysis of the psychological, social, and 
economic factors affecting the Arab popu- 
lation of Israel. A period of enthusiasm for 
collaboration was followed by one of dis- 
appointment and cynicism. The author ap- 
proves of the abolition of the Ministry of 
Minorities and of measures for full inte- 
gration, economically and culturally. 


3294 BANKS, WILLIAM. “Great Britain and the 


3295 


Arabs.” Islamic Rev. 38 (Ja ’50) 41-3. 
Great Britain can best assist in effecting 
Arab unity by urging economic ties, crys- 
tallizing the political structure around the 
ruling dynasties of Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
and Egypt, and encouraging widespread 
social and economic reform. 


BOGUTSKAYA, L. V. “Guria in the years 


of the first Russian revolution.” (in Rus- 
sian) Jzw. Ak. Nauk., Ser. ist. i fil. 6 (N-D 
49) 538-58. As far back as 1905 the Bol- 
sheviks, led by Stalin, were preparing the 
revolution in the Caucasus. 


3296 CARDASHIAN, VAHAN. “The Armenian 


Revolutionary Federation.” Armenian Rev. 
2 (D ’49) 65-9. The A.R.F. was founded 
in 1890 in order to (a) organize armed 
self-defense of Armenians against Turk- 
ish hostility; and (b) achieve for Turk- 
ish Armenia some sort of political and 
economic freedom. Its dwindled importance 
has increased somewhat of late as it has 
begun to play a part in the affairs of Soviet 
Armenia. 


3297 CARLETON, ALFORD. “The Syrian coups 


3298 


d’état of 1949.” Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’so) 
1-11. The Za‘im affair of 1949 served to 
bring to the surface current themes in 
Syrian politics: desire for public security; 
continued antagonism to France; closer 
Arab cooperation; separation of church 
and state. 


DEIGHTON, H. S. “Policy in the Middle 


East.” Fortnightly No. 995 (N ’49) 307-14. 
A sober review of British policy since 1939 
which, in spite of its errors, succeeded in 
its major objective, i.e. keeping the native 
population neutral if not friendly toward 
Great Britain. This objective, suggests the 
author, will remain the same in the future, 
although probably modified in a number 
of particulars. 


3299 GRAVES, MORTIMER. “A report on a 


brief visit to the Near 
Newsletter 1 (O 49) 


East.” ACLS 
1-4. The purpose 


of the trip was to lay the basis for a 
development of Near Eastern studies in 
the United States. After talking with nu- 
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3301 


3302 


3303 


3304 


3395 


3306 MAS‘AD, BULOS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


merous people of all classes, the author 
comes up with a bleak view of the future, 
in which he foresees the development of 
totalitarian states in the Arab world. 

KALENDERIAN, VAHAN H. “The con- 
tribution of Iran to the second world war.” 
Iran Rev. 1 (N-D ’49) 15-21. A brief 
summary set against the events of the pre- 
vious twenty years. 

KHANIKI, JAMIL. “The navy [of Muham- 
mad ‘Ali].” (in Arabic) al-Kitdb 8 (N ’49) 
510-17. In 1811 Muhammad ‘Ali began to 
work on his navy. By 1833 it consumed 
12 per cent of his budget. 

KINROSS, LORD. “The troublesome repub- 
lic of Syria.” Listener 42 (D 22, 49) 
1079-80. Many Syrians feel that union with 
Iraq will solve their problems, both inter- 
nal and external, and for these the author 
quotes a Syrian politician as saying “We 
need American dollars and English under- 
standing.” 

KINROSS, LORD. “Turkey turns to parlia- 
mentary democracy.” Listener 42 (D 29, 
49) 1117-9. A picture of modern Turkey 
painted by friendly hands. Parliamentary 
democracy, with a definitely progressive 
orientation, characterizes the present po- 
litical situation. 

LEHRMAN, HAL. “The Arabs of Israel.” 
Commentary 8 (D ’49) 523-33. An objec- 
tive and valuable description of the actual 
living relationships between the Arabs and 
Jews, based on recent on-the-spot report- 
age throughout Israel. 

LEHRMAN, HAL. “The Jews under Tur- 
key’s ‘New Deal’.” Commentary 9 (Ja ’50) 
29-39. As in so many countries, the situa- 
tion of the Jews provides a test of the 
stability and liberalism of a given political 
regime. The author has found that on bal- 
ance the Turkish record has been and is 
likely to be good. Hence, he predicts that 
a Jewish community in Turkey will endure 
for a long time, but he suggests that the 
U.S. has an important role to play in 
encouraging the Turkish leaders to hasten 
and broaden reforms. 

“Between Muhammad 

‘Ali and Amir Bashir ash-Shihabi.” (in 

Arabic) al-Kitab 8 (N '49) 547-51. The 

Lebanese prince supported Muhammad 

‘Ali and lost with the latter’s defeat. The 

Pasha offered him refuge, but he went to 

Istanbul where he died in 1850. 


3307 MOTTER, T. H. VAIL. “American Port in 


the Persian Corridor.” Military Review 29 
(S ’49) 3-12. Description of the operations 
of the United States Army at the Persian 
Gulf ports of Khorramshahr, Bandar 
Shahpur, and Cheybassi, for the purpose 
of sending war supplies to Russia during 
World War II. 


267 


3308 PAVLOV, N. “British aggression in Yemen.” 


3309 


3310 


3311 


3312 


3313 


3314 


3315 


3316 


New Times No. 2 (1950) 15-6. As a result 
of being driven by American capital “from 
its old anchorages in the Middle East,” 
British imperialism has laid hands on the 
strategically located and potentially oil- 
rich Yemen. 

RONDOT, P. “Les revendications nationales 
Kurdes (1943-49).” Cahiers de l’Orient 
Contemporain 6 (O ’49) 65-71. Surveys 
the documents and démarches of Kurdish 
spokesmen to allied authorities, the UN, 
statesmen of the West, Iraq, India; a 
trend marked by “vigour, clarity, and 
perseverance.” 

SARKISOV, E. G. “Stalin’s theory of the 
national-colonial problem and the people 
of the East.” (in Russian) Vestnik Ak. 
Nauk. No. 12 (1949) 60-85. Equipped with 
the teachings of Lenin and Stalin the 
workers and peasants, not the bourgeoisie, 
will liberate the East under the leadership 
of the Communist Party. 

SHIM’ONI, YA’AKOV. “Syria and her 
revolutions.” (in Hebrew) Ha-Mizrah he- 
Hadesh 1 (O ’49) 7-21. The author 
argues that Za‘im fell because he had not 
fulfilled the expectations of the groups 
which had put him into power: the offi- 
cer’s corps, the Popular Party, and the 
right-wing extremists. 

SHIN’AR, PESAH. “The Italian Colonies 
in the international arena. I.” (in Hebrew) 
Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash 1 (O '49) 21-34. 
Analysis of events leading up to the Bevin- 
Sforza agreement and the reasons for its 
failure. 

SHWADRAN, BENJAMIN. “Assistance to 
Arab refugees.” Middle Eastern Aff. (New 
York) 1 (Ja ’50) 2-11. Reviews the his- 
tory of the Economic Survey Mission or- 
ganized to ascertain the capacity of the 
Near Eastern states to absorb the Arab 
refugees through development projects. 

TASHJIAN, JAMES. “The American mili- 
tary mission to Armenia. IV.” Armenian 
Rev. 2 (D ’49) 77-90. Description of the 
arrival in Istanbul and first contact with 
Turkish Armenia. 

VAN PELT, MARY CUBBERLY. “The 
Sheikdom of Kuwait.” Middle East J. 4 
(Ja ’50) 12-26. A description of the back- 
ground and life of Kuwait, raising the 
question of what the impact of oil devel- 
opment may bring in its train. 

YOUNG, T. CUYLER. “The race between 
Russia and 1eform in Iran.” Foreign Af. 
28 (Ja ’so) 278-89. Unless the clerics and 
ruling classes of Iran wake up to reality 
and help the Seven Year Plan succeed, 
Iran may become a Soviet satellite, after 
which they would be liquidated without 
ceremony. 
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3317 ZAKI, ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN. “Muhammad 
‘Ali’s army.” (in Arabic) al-Kitab 8 (N 
49) 531-45. An illustrated account of the 
training and equipment of the victorious 
French-drilled peasant-recruited force. 
See also: 3322, 3333, 3378, 3455- 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation, and 
communications ) 


“L’évolution économique et sociale de Maroc 
en 1948” Doc. Francaise No. 1076 (F ’49) 
25 pages. The text of an address delivered 
by General Juin, Resident Commissioner, 
at the opening session of the Government 
Council in January 1949, in which he re- 
viewed French Morocco’s diplomatic and 
political situation, its economic evolution 
(agricultural, industrial, and mining ac- 
tivities), its financial situation, and the 
objectives of the four-year plan. 

“U.S. engineers in Iran.” Fortune (F ’50) 
70-3 ff. Out of a unique collaboration be- 
tween U.S. engineers (Overseas Con- 
sultants, Inc.) and the Iranian Govern- 
ment has come a Seven Year Plan for 
Iran. The basic report is “as sensible as 
anything that has yet been written on the 
development of ‘backward areas.’ Indeed, 
some familiarity with these papers would 
seem almost essential to any reasoned dis- 
cussion of Point Four.” 

BOCHENSKI, FELIKS and DIAMOND, 
WILLIAM. “TVA’s in the Middle East.” 
Middle East J. 4 (Ja’s50) 52-82. A survey 
of projects for river basin development 
which are currently under consideration. 

ERMOYAN, HRANT. “Recent reported de- 
velopments in Soviet Armenia.” Armenian 
Rev. 2 (D ’49) 70-5. Factual account of 
some electrification and construction proj- 
ects. 

GORLITZ, SAMUEL J. and _ KIRK, 
NORTHRUP H. “Iran engineers its fu- 
ture.” American Foreign Service J. 26 
(D ’49) 11-4. A useful summary of the 
report on the Seven Year Plan, comparing 

> it with the early reform efforts of Reza 
Shah. 

HIMADEH, SA’ID B. “Economic factors 
underlying social problems in Arab coun- 
tries.” (in Arabic) al-Abhdth 2 (D ’49) 
396-407. The UN should help the Arab 
countries (a) by securing the return of 
the Arab refugees to their homes; (b) by 
supporting the establishment of a regional 
board; (c) by providing loans for con- 

structive projects. 


3318 


3319 


3320 


3321 


3322 


3323 
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3324 LOTZ, JOHN D. “Iran’s Seven Year Devel- 
opment Plan.” Jran Rev. 1 (N-D ’49) 10-4. 
A summary of the report proposed by the 
Overseas Consultants, Inc. a group of 
nationally known engineering and con- 
struction companies. 

SHAFAQ, 8S. REZAZADEH and LOTZ, J. D. 
“The Iranian Seven Year Development 
Plan.” Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’50) 100-5. 
Background and organization; problems 
and proposals. 

3326 YA’ARI, SHMU’EL. “Economic round-up.” 

(in Hebrew) Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash 1 
(O ’49) 40-44. The new periodical carries 
a regular section under this title, giving 
facts and some views. 

3327 YA’ARI, SHMU’EL. “The railroads in 
Syria and Iraq.” (in Hebrew) Ha-Mizrah 
he-Hadash 1 (O ’49) 34-40. Present state 
of railways and extension proposals of 
Sir Alexander Gibb and Co., and of Anis 
Shabat. The author holds a_ pessimistic 
view as to the likelihood of the plans 
being carried out. 

See also: 3286, 3313. 


3325 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


(General education, population and ethnology, 


medicine and public health, religion, law) 

3328 “The Vatican and Islam.” Islamic Rev. 38 
(Ja ’50) 3-4. The Church’s traditional at- 
titude of hostility toward Islam has 
changed recently, largely because of the 
danger represented by communism. 

‘ABD AL-MAJID, ‘ABD AL-‘AZIZ. “Edu- 
cation in the Sudan under Muhammad 
‘Ali.” (in Arabic) al-Kitab 8 (N ’49) 
552-9. Documentation of attempts at intro- 
ducing education in the then newly-occupied 
land. 

‘ABDUL BAQI, MUHAMMAD. “Special 
features of Islamic culture.” Islamic Rev. 
38 (Ja ’so) 18-21. An attempt to demon- 
strate the uniqueness of Islam. 

‘ALI, MOHAMMAD. “‘Aishah the right- 
eous.” Islamic Rev. 38 (Ja ’s50) 12-4. Some 
critical observations on ‘Aishah: The Be- 
lowed of Mohammad by Nabia Abbott, who 
is accused of strong prejudice against the 
subject of her biographical study. 

BUSSON DE JANSSENS, GERARD. “Le 

séparation du culte musulman et de l'état 

en Algérie.” Rev. des Etudes Islamiques 

(1948) 13-24. The fact that the French 

administration of Algeria supports 259 

non-Muslims and 401 Muslim clergymen 

despite the separation of church and state 
throws into relief the peculiar difficulties 
of the regime. An attempt is under way 
to eliminate them by relegating matters of 
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Islamic law to a Muslim religious body to 
be set up under French law. 


3333 FISCHEL, WALTER J. “The Jews of Kurdi- 


stan — a first-hand report.” Commentary 8 
(D ’49) 554-9. Notes on one of the most 
ancient Jewish communities, whose mem- 
bers worship in synagogues seven centuries 
old and whose language, Aramaic, consti- 
tutes a bond of unity in the region of 
Kurdistan and Azerbaijan and serves as 
a valuable criterion for distinguishing the 
Jewish from the non-Jewish Kurds. 

JEFFERY, ARTHUR. “The Qur'an as 
Scripture.” Muslim World 40 (Ja ’s50) 
41-55. Investigates the role played by the 
Qur’an in molding the developing Islamic 
system and shows the similarities and dif- 
ferences between it and other scriptures. 
(to be con't.) 

JOUIN, JEANNE. “Le tarf de Kerké- 
niennes.” Rev. des Etudes Islamiques. 
(1948) 51-3. Four pages of illustrations 
accompany a discussion of a garment of 
the women of the Kerkene islands near 
Sfax. 

KHALLAF, ‘ABDUL WAHHAB. “Animals 
slaughtered by non-Muslims and their con- 
sumption by Muslims.” Islamic Rev. 37 
(S ’49) 31-5. Muslims may eat cattle and 
other animals slaughtered by Jews and 
Christians provided that the slaughtering 
has been done in a lawful (to the Jews 
and Christians) way. 

LIEBESNY, HERBERT. “Legislation on the 
sea-bed and territorial waters of the Per- 
sian Gulf.” Middle East J. 4 (Ja’s50) 94-6. 
Brief comment on recent Saudi Arabian 
legislation. 

MARAVENT, VICTOR. “L’enrichissement 
sans cause en droit égyptien et dans le 
projet du Code Civil égyptien revisé.” 
L’Egypte Contemporaine. No. 248-9 (Ja-F 
’49) 1-174. This monograph is a study of 
the conditions of existence and the effects 
of the action of de in rem verso in Egyp- 
tian law in the light of doctrine and juris- 
prudence. 

SAMUELIAN, G. “Totemism among the 
Armenians.” Armenian Rev. 2 (D ’49) 
54-64. The paper seeks to show evidence 
of prehistoric customs and their manner 
of absorption in the Christian Church. 

SERJEANT, R. B. “Building and builders in 
the Hadramawt.” Muséon 42 (1949) 275- 
84. Ceremonial sacrifices during the build- 
ing of a house in Tarim; treatment of the 
builders by their patrons; guilds, and in- 
scriptions on houses. List of architectural 
terms (one figure). 

SERJEANT, R. B. “The cemeteries of 
Tarim.” Muséon 42 (1949) 151-60. Field- 
notes on an area where, in visiting ceme- 


teries, it is necessary to remove one’s shoes 
so as not to disturb the dead. 

SHAHLA, G. “The importance of education 
in society.” (in Arabic) al-Abhadth 2 (D 
’49) 408-21. Compulsory education is the 
crying need of Arab lands, and the only 
way to mass education, democratization, 
national cohesion, and selection of talent. 

THESIGER, WILFRED. “Hawking in Ara- 
bia.” Listener 42 (N 10, '49) 803-4. De- 
scribes a three weeks’ hunting trip with 
the Abi Falah sheikhs on the Trucial Coast 
at the southern end of the Persian Gulf. 

VERSCHOYLE, T. “Education in Turkey.” 
Internat. Aff. 26 (Ja ’50) 59-70. A survey 
of the types of primary and secondary 
schools, with some comment on the recent 
vicissitudes of the Turkish language. 

VON GRUNEBAUM, G. E. “Islam in an 
humanistic education.” J. of General Edu- 
cation 4 (O ’49) 12-31. Skillful sketch of 
Islamic religion, civilizaton, and society. 

WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. “Early dis- 
cussions about the Qur’an.” Muslim World 
40 (Ja ’50). The createdness or the un- 
createdness of the Qur’4n was a problem 
that greatly absorbed Muslim theologians. 
Bearing, as it did, on the problem of time 
and eternity, regarded by some as the most 
important philosophical question of our 
age, the old Muslim thinkers may have 
something to contribute to the present-day 
discussions. (to be con't.) 

See also: 3278, 3315. 


ART 


(Archeology, architecture, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, minor arts, painting and music, manu- 
scrips and papyri) 


3347. ALFOLDI, A. “Die Goldkanne von St. Mau- 
rice d’Agaune.” Zeitschift fiir schweizer- 
ische Archeologie und Kunstgeschichte 10 
1948) 1-27. After a detailed examination 
of the celebrated gold ewer in the Abbey of 
St. Maurice d’Agaune, the author comes to 
the conclusion that the piece is not Byzan- 
tine or Sasanian, as is usually thought, but 
was made up of early Islamic gold enamels 
which once formed the scepter of Awar 
rulers of Hungary, which after its capture 
by Charlemagne was used for a Caro- 
lingian gold ewer. (with color plate and 
18 plates.) 

3348 BARAMKI, D. C. “The stately pleasure 
dome of the Caliph Hisham, revealed in 
recent excavations near Jericho.” Illustrated 
London News 214 (My 28, ’49) 726-28. 
Excavations at Khirbet al-Mefjer showing 
important mosaics, statuary and stucco 
decorations of the Umayyad palace of 
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Hisham (see the earlier report in the same 
journal of July 14, ’45). 

BARRETT, DOUGLAS. “Persian art, 9th- 
19th centuries, at the British Museum.” 
Oriental Art 2 (Autumn 1949) 53-6. Deals 
mostly with Persian miniatures, recently 
acquired through the Manuk, Coles, and 
Eckstein bequests to the British Museum. 
Two Shah-nameh miniatures (14th and 
early rsth century) and a lacquered book- 
cover of ca. 1540 are illustrated. 

DIEZ, ERNST. “The zodiak reliefs at the 
portal of the Gok Medrese in Siwas.” 
Artibus Asiae 12 (1949) 99-104. Identifies 
the animal reliefs of the Gok Medrese 
built in 670 H. (A.D. 1271) as representa- 
tions of the Turco-Mongolian zodiac which 
is identical with the Chinese. 

ERDMANN, KURT. “An unknown Hedwig 
glass.” Burlington Mag.°91 (S ’49) 244- 
48. Discussion of a newly discovered 
Fatimid cutglass beaker of the type asso- 
ciated with the name of St. Hedwig; 
found in an unnamed private collection 
in Germany. The piece is decorated with 
an eagle between a lion and a griffin, there 
is also a tree-like palmette ornament. 5 figs. 

GOETZ, H. “The greater Indian and Isla- 
mic sections of the Baroda Museum. Bull. 
of the Baroda Museum and Picture Gal- 
lery. 5 (1947-48) 97-102 Short discussion 
of the Muslim collections in the Museum. 

GOETZ, H. “Muslim ceramics in the Baroda 
Museum.” Bull. of the Baroda Museum and 
Picture Gallery. 5 (1947-48) 61-8. Discus- 
sion of medieval and post-medieval sherds 
from Egypt, Syria, Persia, Turkey, and 
Moorish Spain. (8 illus. and 2 plates.) 

HOWE, BRUCE. “Two groups of rock en- 
gravings from the Hijaz.” J. of Near 
East Studies 9 (Ja ’50) 8-17. Description, 
with photographs, of Kufic inscriptions, 
superimposed on animal and human fig- 
ures, which have become available re- 
cently. 

JULIUS, ALLENE. “Persian art in contem- 
porary American decoration.” Iran Rev. 
1 (N-D ’49) 50-5. Suggests resorting to 
Persian art as a source of inspiration for 
decorative wall themes, colors, fabric, and 
drapery patterns, accessories and wall cov- 
erings. 

LANE, ARTHUR. “Sung wares and the 
Saljug pottery of Persia.” Transactions of 
the Oriental Ceramic Society 22 (1946-47) 
19-30. Deals first with the influence of 
Chinese vases of the T’ang period on 
Near Eastern pottery of the 9th century 
and then, more particularly, with the in- 
fluence of Chinese Ting and Ying ch’ing 
wares of the 12th century on the ceramic 

art of Persia and Egypt. 4 plates. 
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NAVA‘I, ABDOL HUSSEIN. “The tomb of 
Bebee Shahr-i-Banu.” (in Persian) Et- 
tela‘at 2 (N ’49) 19-21. The writer de- 
scribes the location of the tomb and refutes 
the popular belief that this is the tomb of 


Shahr-i Banu, an Iranian princess and | 


wife of Hussein, the third Imam of the 
Shi‘ah. 
RICE, D. S. 


“The oldest dated “Mosul” 


candlestick, A.D. 1225.” Burlington Mag. © 


91 (D ’49) 334-40. Analyzes the earliest 
dated brass candlestick inlaid with silver, 
made by Abi Bakr b. Hajji Jaldak in 
622 H., probably Amida. Careful icono- 
graphical, epigraphical, and _ historical 
study. (illust.) 

ROBINSON, B. W. “Persian miniature 
paintings at the British Museum.” 40 (O 
49) 89-91. Discussion of an exhibition 
covering material from the 13th to the 
19th century with special analysis of the 
Shira schools. 

SAUVAGET, J. “Notes préliminaires sur 
les épitaphes royales de Gav.” Rev. des 
Etudes Islamiques (1948) 5-12. In 1939 
inscriptions of a Muslim kingdom in the 
western Sudan came to light, dating from 
the 12th century and imitating in script 
and style Spanish examples. They are 
translated and interpreted here. 

SHEPHERD, DOROTHY. “Two Seljuk 
silks from Raiy.” Bull. Cleveland Museum 
of Art 37 (Ja’50) 16-17. Two satin weave 
silks with animal and floral decorations, 
one from the r1th/12th century, the other 
from the early 13th. Two illust. 

VAJDA, G. “Manuscriptes arabes de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale.” Rev. des Etudes 
Islamiques (1948) 89-94. Communication 
on a fragmentary ms. of Aristotle's 
De Caelo in an Arabic translation, and on 
a collection of minor works by Ibn al- 
‘Arabi. 

WELLESZ, E. “Three exhibitions of oriental 
art.” Burlington Mag. 41 (S ’49) 258-61. 
The first of these exhibitions deals with 
the Eckstein, Manuck, and Coles bequests 
of Persian miniatures in the British Mu- 
seum, the other with two exhibitions of 
Indian miniatures in Oxford. 

YUSUF, AHMAD. “Art and building under 
Muhammad ‘Ali.” (in Arabic) al-Kitadb 8 
(N ’49) 497-508. Remarks on Turkish 
architecture in Cairo a century and a 
quarter ago. 


LANGUAGE 


GRAY, LOUIS H. “The Persian language.” 
Iran Rev. 1 (N-O ’49) 22-7. Some techni- 
cal notes on the development of the mod- 

ern language from Old Persian. 
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LEWIS, BERNARD. “A handbook of diplo- 
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matic and political Arabic.” Bull. of School 
of Orient. and African Stud. 13 (1949) 
234. Short notice by A. S. Tritton: “Each 
Arab country tends to develop a language 
of its own in these spheres and it seems 
that Iraq and North Africa have been 
neglected.” 


MAINZ, ERNEST. “Quelques poésies judeo- 


arabes du ms. 411 de la _ bibliothéque.” 
J. Asiatique 237 (1949) 51-83. These Ara- 
bic poems were written in Hebrew letters 
and are particularly valuable because they 
are fully vocalized. Translation, text, 
grammatical synopsis. Photographs. 


MAK, DAYTON S&S. “Some Syrian Arabic 


proverbs.” J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 69 (O-D 
49) 223-8. Collected from informants tem- 
porarily resident in Washington, D. C. 
Transcribed and translated literally into 
English with a comparable English proverb 
or brief explanation. 


STERN, S. M. “A propos de Il’inscription 


juive d’Afghanistan.” J. Asiatique 237 
(1949) 47-9. This inscription, dated 749 
A.D., is one of the earliest evidences of 
the presence of Jews in this part of the 
world. 


LITERATURE 


‘ABD AL-GHANI HASAN, MUHAMMAD. 


“Muhammad ‘Ali in the world of books.” 
(in Arabic) al-Kitdb 8 (N ’49) 618-34. 
Survey of sources and literature on the 
founder of the Egyptian royal house, as 
well as of Egypt’s literary production dur- 
ing his reign. 


AL-‘AQQAD, A. M. “The theater: why it 


has not developed among the Arabs.” (in 
Arabic) al-Kitab 8 (D ’49) 649-52. Op- 
poses any theory of innate incapacity for 
drama. 


AHMAD, AZIZ. “Origin of courtly love and 


the problem of communication.” Islamic 
Culture 23 (Ap ’49) 48-61. Suggests that 
the contact which brought troubadourism 
and courtly love to Europe was the Arab 
invasions of Provence (from Tunisia) in 
720-975, of which a chronological account 
is given. This created a class of landless 
knights and the moral confusion leading 


to recognition of adulturous (!) love, and 


direct influence from the Arab pirate aris- 


tocracy. Well documented, but no direct 


recourse to sources. 


3373 ARBERRY, A. J. “New materials on the 


Tabagat al-shu‘ard’ of Jumahi.” Bull. of 
School of Orient. and African Stud. 13 
(1949) 7-22. Collection of a copy of the 
work in the Chester Beatty collection, 
which offers many good readings and ex- 


























































3374 FATEMI, SAIFPOUR. “The place of Fir- 
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tensive additions. Here only the collection 
is given. 


dusi in Persian literature.” Iran Rev. 1 
(N-D ’49) 28-33. Pride in a monument to 
material greatness, the pure Iranian qual- 
ity of its language and universalist nature 
of its philosophy and imagery, freshness 
and ‘cheerful vigor,’ nationalist appeal, 
and mythological ‘folkloristic content’ are 
the reasons for the enduring and unri- 
valled popularity of the Shahnameh. 

AL-GHADBAN, ‘ADIL. “Paris in Arabic 
poetry.” al-Kitab 8 (D ’49) 644-8. 

HITTI, PHILIP K. “Progress report on the 
ACLS Near Eastern translation program.” 
ACLS Newsletter 1 (0 ’49) 5-7. This pro- 
gram aims at the translation into English 
and the publication of a number of books 
and articles originally written in Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, and dealing prin- 
cipally with the social sciences and hu- 
manities. 

HUSAYN, TAHA. “Sources of modern 
Egyptian literature.” (in Arabic) al- 
Mustami al-’Arabi No. 16 (1949) 4-5. 
The dean of Egyptian letters presents 
another of his stimulating articles on the 
“whither” and “whence” of Egyptian cul- 
ture. 

AL-KAYYALI, SAMI. “Abi-l-Huda as-Say- 
yadi.” (in Arabic) al-Kitab 8 (D ’49) 
699-707. The adviser (1849-1909) of ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II was also a literary figure. 

MINORSKY, V. “A false Jayhani.” Bull. of 
School of Orient. and African Stud. 13 
(1949) 89-96. Identifies a Kabul ms. of 
the Ashkal al-‘Alam of Janhani with the 
mss. extant in the British Museum, and esti- 
mates the share of Istakhri, and the Abi 
Zayd Balkhi in that Persian abridgment. 
With one map of the world. 

NASRALLAH, J. “Vie de la Chrétienté 
melkite en Syrie sous la domination turque.” 
Rew. des Etudes Islamiques (1948) 95-107. 
Deals with the period 1516-1724 and dis- 
cusses religious controversies of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, e.g. the supply of 
literature against Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism. 

TIETZE, ANDREAS. “ ‘Aziz Effendi’s Mu- 
hayyelat.” Oriens 1 (D ’48) 248-328. An 
analytic study of the sources and contents 
of this masterpiece on the pioneer in giving 
a western orientation to Turkish literature. 

WALZER, RICHARD. “New light in Galen’s 
moral philosophy (from a recently dis- 
covered Arabic source.).” Classical Quart. 
43 (Ja-Ap ’49) 82-96. On an Arab sum- 
mary of the Arabic translation of De 
Moribus, published by P. Kraus in the 
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Bull. of the Faculty of Arts of the Uni- 

versity of Egypt, Vol. I (1937). 

3383 YOHANNAN, JOHN D. “Persian poetry in 
America.” Iran Rev. 1 (N-D ’49) 41-9. 
A learned study of the literary relations 
between America and Iran that go back 
to the very beginning of the Republic. It 
was Benjamin Franklin who introduced 
the first Persian poem, a tale from Sa’di’s 
Bustdn. 

See also: 3367. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


3384 LANDAU, Y. and BOEHM, Y. “The orient 
in the Hebrew press, June-August 1949.” 
(in Hebrew) Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash 1 (O 
49) 89-94. Bibliography of 210 articles in 
daily papers and periodicals, classified by 
countries. 

3385 MANTRAN, R. “Les études historiques en 
Turquie de 1940 4 1945.” J. Asiatique 235 
(1946-1947) 89-111. Annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 

3386 YOUNG, T. CUYLER. “Recent books on 
Iran.” Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’50) 106-10. 
Survey of publications in Western lan- 
guages since 1939. 

See also: 3370. 


BIOGRAPHY 


3387 BENZADI, AHMED. “Sheikh ‘Abdul Hamid 
Benbadis of Algiers.” Islamic Rev. 37 (S 
*49) 22-5. Some biographical notes on an 
Islamic reformer who died in 1940. 

3388 KALENDERIAN, VAHAN H. “Mohammad 
Reza Shah Pahlavi.” Iran Rev. 1 (N-D 
49) 5-9. 

3389 MINNEY, R. J. “This man initiated the re- 
volt in the desert.” Gt. Brit. and the East 
45 (O ’49) 29-30. Some anecdotes about 
Sir Ronald Storrs. 

See also: 3331, 3378. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


3390 Islam Ansiklopedisi. Oriens 1 (D ’48) 330-3. 
(A. Ates). Alphabetical list of the articles 
(and authors) specially prepared for this 
Turkish edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Islam. 

3391 Miscellany No. 1 of the Islamic Research 
Association of Bombay. Islamic Rev. 38 
(Ja ’50) 49-50. Includes a survey of Per- 
sian poetry, description of a new ms. of the 
Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, an article on 
capitulations in favor of Muslims, some 
English translations of modern Turkish 


poems, and a study of minor Isma’islian 
tracts. 
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National Bank of Egypt. Gt. Brit. and the 
East 45 (O ’49) 38. A comprehensive ac- 
count issued on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of this institution. 

‘AFIFI, ABDU‘L-‘ILA. al-Maldmatiyya wa- 
as-siiftyya wa-ahl al-futuwwa. Oriens 1 
(D ’48) 373-6. (Fritz Meier). 

AHMAD, NEFIS. Muslim contribution to 
geography. Islamic Culture 23 (Ap ’49) 
115-6. (K.L.S.). The book consists mainly 
of articles already published in Islamic 
Culture. An 180-page appendix is devoted 
to Al-Birini’s India. 

AL-‘ALAMI, MUSA. ‘Ibrat falastin. Ha- 
Mizrah he-Hadash 1 (O ’49) 85-7. (D. 
Ariel). The reviewer thinks that the au- 
thor represents Iraqi political aspirations. 

BABINGER, F. R. Beitrage zur Friihge- 
schichte der Tiirkenherrschaft in Rumélien. 
Rev. des Etudes Byzantines 4 (1948) 281-3. 
(V. Laurent). 

BADAOUI, ZAKI. Les problémes du travail 
et les organisations ouvridres en Egypte. 
Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’so) 115-6. (William 
J. Handley). “Admirably and successfully 
ties together the legislative, historical, and 
organizational sides of the Egyptian trade 
movement.” 

BARTHOLD, V. V. La découverte de l’Asie. 
J. Asiatique 237 (1949) 171-4. (Vadime 
Elisséeff). French translation by B. Niki- 
tine of the second edition of Barthold’s 
classic History of Orientalism in Europe 
and Asia. 

BLACHERE, REGIS. Le Coran: traduction 
selon un essai de reclassement des sourates. 
J. Asiatique 237 (1949) 176-8. (Jean 
Davic-Weill). Muséon 42 (1949) 172-3. 
(G. Rykmans). 

BONNE, ALFRED. State and economics in 
the Middle East. Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’50) 
111-3. (S. B. Himadeh). The reviewer 
believes that Bonné has set himself an im- 
possible task, largely because the necessary 
data is not available. 

BROCKELMAN, CARL. History of the 
Islamic peoples. J. of Near East Stud. 9 
(Ja ’50) 61-4. (M. Sprengling). 

CABLE, MILDRED and FRENCH, FRAN- 
CESCA. George Hunter: apostle of Tur- 
kestan. Muslim World 40 (Ja ’so0) 56-8. 
(S. M. Zwemer). 

CARCOPIN, JEROME. Le Maroc antique. 
J. of Roman Studies 38 (1948) 117-22. 
(E. W. Gray). Pages 231-304 are devoted 
to “La roi du Maroc romain” (reprinted 
from Mel. d’Arch. et d’Hist., 1940). The 
Moroccan Christians provided a stiffening 

for dissident movements under Islam. 

CARRUTHERS, DOUGLAS. Beyond the 

Caspian. Gr. Brit. and the East 45 (O ’49) 
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38. Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’s0) 123 (Eliza- 
beth E. Bacon). 

DAHAN, SAMI. Le diwan d’Abu Firas al- 
Hamdani. Oriens 1 (D ’48) 376-85. 
(H. Ritter). 

DANISMEND, I. H. Jzahl: osmanl: tarihi 
kronolojisi. I. Oriens 1 (D ’48) 337 (J. K. 
Birge). A detailed chronology covering the 
years 1258-1512. 

DEMOMBYNES, G. ed. Introduction au 
‘Livre de la poesie et des postes’ d’Ibn 
Qotaiba. Bull. School of Orient. and Afri- 
can Stud. 13 (1949) 232-4 (A. Guillaume). 
Includes suggestions for translation. 

DE MORGAN, JAQUES. History of the 
Armenian people. Armenian Rev. 2 (D 
49) 155 (H. Kurdian). Ernest F. Barry 
translated this classic into English. 

DOWER, KENNETH GANDAR. Abys- 
sinian patchwork: an anthology. Internat. 
Aff. 26 (Ja ’s50) 133. (S. H. Longrigg). 

EPTON, NINA. Journey under the crescent 
moon. Internat. Aff. 26 (Ja ’so) 132 (I.L.) 
“This is primarily a description by an 
avowed ‘anti-imperialist’ of the personali- 
ties and lives of French North African 
nationalists.” 

EVANS-PRITCHARD, E. E. The Sanusi of 
Cyrenaica. Islamic Rev. 37 (S ’49) 51-2. 
Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’50) 119 (Robert 
Gale Woolbert). “Required reading for 
anyone who wishes to understand the 
Cyrenaican half of the background to 
Libyan independence.” 

FUCITO, GUIDO. I mercati del Vicino 
Orient: la situazione economica e il com- 
mercio estero. Ha-Mizrah he-Hadash 1 
(O ’49) 88-9. (Y. M. Landau). 

GABRIELI, FRANCESCO, tr. Le rubaiy- 
yat di Omar Khayyam. Oriens 1 (D ’48) 
362-3. (H. Ritter). 

GABRIELI, FRANCESCO. Storia e civilta 
musulmana. Oriens 1 (D ’48) 363-4. (H. 
Ritter). 

GIBB, H. A. R. Modern trends in Islam. 
Bull. of School of Orient. and African 
Stud. 13 (1949) 229-30. (A. Guillaume). 

GIBB, H. A. R. Mohammedanism: an his- 
torical survey. Muslim World 40 (Ja ’s50) 
58-9. (John Clark Archer). 

GOITEIN, S. D., ed. From the land of 
Sheba: tales of the Jews of Yemen. 
(Transl. by C. Fremantle.) Bull. of School 
of Orient. and African Stud. 13 (1949) 
234-5. (A. S. Tritton). 

HAMILTON, A. The Kingdom of Melchior. 
Gr. Brit. and the East 45 (N ’49) 43. 
Deals with conditions among the tribes in 
the Aden hinterland in the decade before 
World War II. 

HARUN, ‘ABDASSALAM MUHAMMAD. 
K. al-Hayawan of al-Jahiz. Oriens 1 (D 
48) 365-72. (H. Ritter). 
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HITTI, PHILIP K. The Arabs: a short 
history. Muslim World 40 (Ja ’50) 60-1. 
(E. E. Calverly). The fifth revised edition 
of this book addressed to the general 
reader. 

HITTI, PHILIP K. History of the Arabs. 
Muslim World 40 (Ja ’s50) 60. (E. E. Cal- 
verly). The fourth revised edition; Specu- 
lum 24 (O ’49) 583-7. (R. N. Frye). Sev- 
eral pages of comments and corrections 
by the reviewer are extremely valuable. 

JUM‘AH, MUHAMMAD MAHMOUD. 4I- 
Nuziim al-ljtimad ‘lyah wa-al-siydsiyah 
‘inda qudamd’ al-‘arab wa-al-umam al- 
sdmiyah. al-Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi No. 16 
(1949) 16-17. (S. Hillelson). The first 
book in Arabic on the social and political 
institutions among the ancient Arabs. 

KAYSER, RUDOLPH. The life and times of 
Jehudah Halevi. Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’50) 
113-4. (Solomon L. Skoss). 

KIRK, G. A short history of the Middle 
East. Jewish Quart. Rev. 39 (Jl ’49) 117-9. 

KOSCIALKOWSKI, STANISLAW. The 
Poles and their relations with Lebanon and 
Syria. Islamic Rev. 38 (Ja ’50) 50. Polish 
interest has long been focused on Palestine 
for religious reasons. 

KRATCHKOVSKAYA, V. A., ed. Epigrafika 
Vostoka. J. Asiatique 237 (1949) 183-6. 
(Nikita Elisseeff). This is the first part of 
a projected series of volumes containing 
the critical text, editions, and notes on the 
epigraphic remains found within the USSR. 

KURAT, AKDES NIMET. Isve¢ kiral: XII 
Karl’in Tiirkiyede kalisi ve bu siralarda 
osmanl: imparatorlugu. Oriens 1 (D ’48) 
333-6. (K. V. Zetterste’en). 

LAMONTE, JOHN L. The world of the 
Middle Ages. Muslim World 40 (Ja ’so0) 
59-60. (H. A. R. Gibb). 

LITTMANN, ENNO. Arabic inscriptions. 
Muséon 42 (1949) 168-9. (G. Ryckmans). 

LOWINGER, SAMUEL and JOSEPH 
SOMOGYI, eds. Ignace Goldziher memo- 
rial volume, Part I. Muslim World 40 
(Ja ’50) 65-8. (Ford Lewis Battles). In- 
cludes Somogyi’s Adh-Dhahabi’s record 
of the destruction of Damascus by the 
Mongols in 699/700 (1291-1301); Ar- 
berry’s The Kitab al-Badi of Ibn Khdala- 
waih; Kahle’s The Qur’dn and the ‘Ara- 
biya (description of two mss. which throw 
light on the reading of the Qur’an in the 
early years of Islam). 

MARDAM BEY, KHALIL, ed. Diaan of 
Ibn ‘Unayn. Bull. of School of Orient. 
and African Stud. 13 (1949) 231-2. (A. 
Guillaume). The introduction is important. 

MAUGHAM, ROBIN. North African note- 
book. Middle East J. 4 (Ja ’50) 119-20. 
(Manfred Halpern). The author has a gift 
for remaining impartial yet sympathetic. 
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